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YOUNG  SURGEONS. 


GENTLEMEN, 

I OFFER  thefe  papers  to  you,  from  a 
defire  of  being  as  ufeful  as  I can  in  my 
profeffion.  They  are  founded  upon  the 
lectures  of  the  moft  eminent  profelTors,  the 
pradtice  of  the  holpitals,  and  the  ableft 
furgeons  at  home  and  abroad ; and  contain 
the  fentiments  of  the  ancients  and  moderns  : 
among  which  are  interlperfed  obfervations, 
pradtical  remarks,  and  fuch  reflexions  as 
my  own  experience  and  diligent  attention 
for  full  forty  years,  have  furnifhed  me 
with. 

I will  not  doubt  of  your  favourable  ac- 
ceptance of  this  opufculum^  nor  of  your  can- 
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did  interpretation  of  the  quotations,  which 
are  made  with  a defire  of  raifing  in  your 
minds  a fpirit  of  emulation,  and  inciting 
you  to  confult  thofe  diftinguifhed  writers,  I 
am  indebted  to,  who  will  more  amply  re- 
ward your  inquiries. When  I was  a 

young  man  I wilhed  for  a plain,  methodical 
guide  upon  this  fubje£t  ; and  if  what  I have 
written  fhall  afford  you  any  affiftance  in  your 
ftudies  and  purfuits,  my  endeavours  will  be 
fully  recompenfed. 

By  beginning  early  to  make  obfervations, 
taking  minutes  of  extraordinary  occurrences 
in  pra6lice,  and  making  them  occafionally 
the  fubje£ls  of  refleftion,  you  will  receive 
great  advantages.  From  fuch  rational  expe- 
rience, you  may  expert  to  acquire  a requi- 
fite  degree  of  confidence  in  yourfelves,  ani- 
mating you  to  proceed  in  your  bufinef^  with 
proper  refolution  and  fteadinefs,  to  accom- 
plifh  the  feveral  ends  you  may  have  in 
view. 

Purfue,  with  zeal  and  perfeverance,  the 
fleps  that  lead  to  knowledge  and  under- 

Bandlng  in  your  profefiion,  to  fupport  the 

credit 
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credit  and  dignity  of  forgery,  for  your  own 
honour  and  the  public  good ; in  which  I 
wilh  you  all  imaginable  fuccefs,  and  am. 

Gentlemen, 

Your  faithful  and  afFedlionate 

Friend  and  Servant, 

B.  GOOCH. 

Norwich, 

Jan.  the  ill,  1766. 


The  following  extradls  are  from  the  preface  to  an 
abridged  tranllation  of  the  preliminary  dlfcourfe  to  the 
I ft  vol.  of  the  Mem.  de  V Acad.  Roy.  de  Chirurgie,  printed 
in  the  year  1760,  for  Wilfon  and  Durham. 

“ Thofe  who  intend  bringing  up  their  children  in 
“ furgery,  ftiould  give  them  as  much  preparatory  edu- 
“ cation,  as  if  they  defigned  them  for  the  univerfity  : 
“ alfo  the  French  tongue,  the  mathematics,  elpecially 
“ mechanics,  drawing,  and  ftenography,  if  not  abfo- 
“ lutely  necelTary,  are  very  ufeful  accomplifliments  for  a 
‘‘  furgeon,  and  they  certainly  will  be  found  fo  upon 
“ many  occafions,  in  the  purfuit  of  his  ftudies  j a com- 
“ petent  knowledge  of  which  may  be  ealily  obtained  by 
“ an  early  and  proper  application. 

“ Thofe  of  a fuitable  genius  and  thus  qualified,  who 
“ Ihall  be  put  apprentices,  even  in  the  country,  to  able 
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“ and  inftru£live  mafters,  afterwards  attending  affidu- 
“ oufly  in  London  to  anatomy,  furgery,  experimental  phi- 
“ lofophy,  &c.  may  become  ornaments  in  their  profef- 
“ fion,  and  may  be  enabled,  by  thefe  means,  to  exprefs 
“ and  cpndu6t  themfelves  in  fuch  a manner,  as  will  ef- 
fedually  recommend  them  to  the  world,,  and  fupport 
“ the  character  and  dignity  of  an  art  that  has  been  highly 
‘‘  honoured  in  all  ages.” 

“ As  the  fymptoms  of  latent  difeafes  are  often  very 
equivocal,  the  diligent  obfervance  and  minuting  of 
“ them  down  before  the  death  of  the  patient,  and  the 
‘‘  accurate  infpe£lion  of  the  body  after,  might  greatly 
“ improve  the  dtagnojiic  and  prognojiic  part  of  the  medical 
art : and  in  procefs  of  time,  by  thefe  meafures,  perhaps 
“ better  criterions  might  be  eftablifhed  to  direct  the  judg- 
ment  in  the  curative  indications  ; or  when  it  happens 
“ that  the  difeafe  is  incurable  in  its  nature,  it  is  not  a 
“ little  to  the  honour  of  the  phyfician  or  furgeon  to  be 
“ able  to  prefage  the  event  of  it  j yet  opportunities  of 
‘‘  making  remarks  and  obfervations,  in  this  ufeful  and 
inftrudlive  manner,  can  feldom  be  had  but  in  hof- 
“ pitals.” 

That  difcourfe  which  was  written  by  doftor  ^efnay, 
an  excellent  F rench  writer,  has  been  much  admired ; 
and  indeed  I think  it  deferves  an  attentive  perufal  better 
than  any  thing  I have  feen  upon  the  fubjedl. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

TH  E medical  art  is  comprifed  under  thefe 
three  general  heads ; 'Phyfiology^  Pathology 
and  'Therapeutics^  or  the  method  of  curing 
difeafes,  confifting  of  dietj  medicine,  and  manual 
operation  ; the  latter  of  which  is  the  province  that 
falls  peculiarly  to  the  furgeon’s  lhare. 

Writers  have  divided  Surgery  into  thefe  fix 
branches:  Synthejis-,  I)iarefts\  Exarejis Apharejis % 
Projihefis  j and  Biorthojis  : the  firjft  fignifies  uniting 
parts  divided  : the  fecond  dividing  parts  united  : 
the  third  removing  or  extradting  extraneous  or 
other  noxious  fubftances,  lodged  in  any  part  of 
the  body  : the  fourth  taking  away  what  is'fuper- 
fluous : the  fifth  fupplying  deficiency  : the  fixth 
reftoring  parts  to  their  proper  places* 
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The 


ii  introduction. 

The  daily  inftances  of  the  relief  which  furgery 
brings  the  afflifted,  under  the  various  circum- 
ftances  of  diftrefs,-  even  delivering  them  from  the 
jaws  of  death,  fufficiently  proclaim  it’s  excel- 
lence ; and  it  appears  to  be  of  much  earlier  date, 
than  the  other  parts  of  the  medical  art. 

We  fee  by  the  antediluvian  hiftory,  that  foon 
after  the  creation  of  the  world,  feuds  and  animo- 
fities,  envy  and  malice,  poflefled  the  minds  of 
men,  produftive  of  rapine  and  war,  which  ine- 
vitably expofed  the  contending  parties  to  wounds, 
and  other  external  injuries. — Reafon,  implanted  in 
man  for  his  prefervation,  as  the  firft  principle  in 
nature,  direded  him  on  various  occafions,  to  feek 
a remedy ; and  this  necefllty  gave  rife  to  furgery, 
which  at  firft;  was  rude  and  imperfed,  gradually 
growing,  in  fuccefllve  ages,  like  other  ingenious 
arts  and  fciences,  to  a ftate  of  perfedion. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  in  the  primitive 
ages  of  the  world,  lived  frugally  upon  plain  Am- 
ple food,  according  to  the  didates  of  nature  and 
right  reafon  •,  and,  enjoying  a pure  ferene  air  and 
temperate  climate,  their  lives  were  protraded  to 
a great  length,  without  being  fo  fubjed  as  we  are 
to  difeafes,  which  have  been  much  increafed  fince 
that  time  by  luxury  and  intemperance.  They 
were  peculiarly  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  robuft 
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and  vigorous  conftitutions,  raifed  from  good  ori-. 
ginal  ftaminaj  and  when  attacked  with  difeafes, 
nature  wanted  little  or  no  affiftance  from  art,  to 
reftore  their  health  ; confequently  furgery  was  then 
looked  upon,  as  almoft  the  only  necelTary  branch 
of  medicine.* 

Ancient  hiftory  informs  us,  though  there  may 
be  fomething  fabulous  and  allegorical  in  it,  that 
Apollo  communicated  his  Ikill  in  this  fcience  to 
his  fon  jEfcuIapius,  who  then  profited  under  the 
tuition  of  Chiron  the  Centaur ; and  for  his  great 
improvement  and  knowledge  of  it,  furgery  in 
particular,  he  was  deified,  and  had  temples  dedi- 
cated to  him  in  feveral  parts  of  the  world.  Many 
countries  contended  for  the  honour  of  his  birth, 
and,  according  to  the  learned,  his  name  fignifies  a 
man  of  the  knife,  in  the  Phenician  language ; 
whence  fome  writers  conclude  he  was  a native  of 
Phenicia ; but  this  controverted  point,  whether 
he  was  by  birth  a Phenician^  an  Egyptian^  or  a 
Grecian^  is  not  material  to  our  purpofe.  In  thofe 
early  days  there  were  no  regular  profeflbrs  of  the 
medical  art,  the  knowledge  of  which  was  then 

^ 2 conveyed 

* Vid.  Differtat.  phyfico-med.  Fred.  HofFmanni  de 
xMethodo  acquirendi  Vitam  longam.  The  great  luxury 
of  the  Romans  in  Seneca’s  time  made  him  fay,  Non  ad 
ratlonem  fed  ad  fimilitndinem  vhimus. 
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conveyed  by  oral  tradition,  or  recorded  upon  pil- 
lars in  the  mod  public  places,  or  on  the  walls  of 
temples,  dedicated  to  the  God  of  Health  and 
afterwards  regifters  of  cures  were  kept  in  thofe 
confecrated  places  for  the  general  good  of  man- 
kind. 

Machaon  and  Podalirius^  the  fons  of  jEfcula- 
pius^  were  both  medical  and  military  men,  and 
being  particularly  fldlful  in  furgery,  they  proved 
very  ufeful  to  the  foldiers  in  curing  their  wounds, 
in  the  T rojan  war  •,  on  which  account,  when 
Machaon  himfelf  was  dangeroufly  wounded  with  a 
dart,  greater  lamentation  was  made  for  him  than 
for  any  other  hero. 

From  the  deftru6tion  of  'Proy  to  the  Pelopon- 
nejian  war,  which  was  an  interval  of  more  than 
feven  hundred  years,  the  Afclepiadee,  defendants 
of  JEfculapius^  and  their  difciples,  were  the  only 
noted  profeflbrs  of  the  healing  art. 

About  the  conclufion  of  this  period  of  time,  the 
immortal  Uippoevates  began  to  be  famous  in  the 
world,  who  was  alfo  of  the  jEJculapian  family,  and 
lived  between  four  and  five  hundred  years  before 
our  Saviour.  He  was,  endowed  with  the  gieateft 
fagacity,  excelled  all  his  predeceflbrs  and  contem- 
poraries, and  reduced  this  fcience  into  better  order, 

compiling,  and  laying  down  forpoftciity,  rules 

founded 
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founi^cd  upon  his  own  obfervations,  confirmed  by 
experience,  and  was  defervedly  called  the  father 
of  phyfic.  In  his  writings  he  alfo  treats  of 
wourds,  ulcers,  fradlures,  interfperfing  ob- 

fervations and  remarks  through  the  whole,  to  di- 
refl  the  judgment  and  praflice  of  fucceeding  ages. 
He  was  the  ableft  furgeon,  as  well  as  phyfician, 
of  his  time. 

The  other  Greek  phyficians,  v/hofe  writings 
have  been  tranfmitted  to  us  in  a more  univcrhil 
language,  treating  alfo  profefiedly  of  furgery,  arc 
Oribaftus^  Alexander "Trallianus^  Mtius  and  Paulus 
Mgineta^  :wid  the  great  Galen^  who  flourifiied 
more  than  a century  before  Oribafius.^ 

Among  the  Romans,  Celfus^  a man  of  a fublime 
and  penetrating  genius,  is  the  only  author  we 
have  in  his  time,  though  he  mentions  feveral ; but 
there  is  no  other  record  or  monument  of  them 
left.  Both  he  and  Galen,  who  was  a pradli- 
tioner  of  great  repute  at  Rome,  though  a native  of 
Pergamus  in  AJia  Minor,  fpeak  of  fome  ancient 

B 3 furgeons, 

* Oribafius  was  a pra£fitioner  of  great  note  at  Sardis, 
in  Cent.  IV.  JEi.  C. — What  he  has  faid,  de  Laqueis  et 
Machinamentis,  in  his  voluminous  works,  is  chiefly  taken 
from  Heliodorus. — ^It  appears  that  Paulus  was  a more 

eonfiderable  furgeon,  having  improved  upon  his  prede, 
eeffors. 
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furgeons,  as  well  in  Egypt  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  whofe  works  have  perifhed. 

When  the  knowledge  of  arts  and  fciences  was 
transferred  from  Egypt  to  Greece,  it  received  great 
improvements,  and  Athens  was  looked  upon  as 
the  feat  of  all  kinds  of  learning,  till  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great  *,  after  which  sera  the  Ptole- 
mies ruled  in  Egypt,  and  Alexandria  became  the 
moft  renowned  fchool  in  the  world,  for  phyfic, 
furgery,  and  anatomy,  which  flourifhed  near  a 
thoufand  years  : and  in  thofe  days,  phyficians 
boafted  of  receiving  their  education  in  that  uni- 
Verfity.  Then  the  different  branches  of  medicine 
were  pradtifed  together,  and  not  feparated  till  the 
time  of  Herophilus  and  Erafijiratus,  who  were  edu- 
cated at  Alexandria,  and  lived  4n  the  reign  of  Seleucm, 
Jdicanor,  king  of  Syria,  as  appears  by  a memorable 
incident,  in  refpedt  to  the  latter  of  thofe  illuflrious 
men,  who  fliowed  his  great  penetration  in  difco- 
vering  Antiochus’s  diftemper,  when  fallen  defpe- 
rately  in  love  with  his  mother-in-law,  the  young 
and  beautiful  Stratonice,  Seleucus^s  fecond  wife^ 
whom  he  had  married  in  his  old  age.* 

In  the  year  640  of  the  Chriflian  sera,  the  ca- 
liph of  the  Saracens,  profeffed  enemies  to  litera- 

rature, 

* Seleucus  began  his  reign  Ao.  Mdi.  3684.  Erafiflra- 
tus  refided  at  his  court,  and  was  archiater. 
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rature,  as  well  as  to  the  Chriftians,  took  Alexandria^ 
deftroyed  the  univerfity,  and  burnt  the  library 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus^  which  was  the  greatclt 
magazine  of  learning  in  the  world,  faid  to  contain 
700,000  volumes;*  however,  fome  books  might  be 
faved  out  of  that  lamentable  conflagration. 

In  the  fame  century  that  this  dreadful  cataf- 
trophe  happened  at  Alexandria^  Europe  was  over- 
run with  Goths  and  Vandals^  by  which  calamitous 
event,  the  liberal  arts  and  fciences  alfo  fuffered 
very  much ; and  undoubtedly  medicine  fliared  the 
lame  fate. 

After  the  fall  of  Alexandria^  and  the  irruptions 
of  thofe  barbarous  people,  the  Arabians^  having 
colledled  libraries,  and  probably  poffelTed  them- 
felves  of  fome  books,  that  were  faved  out  of  the 
flames  at  Alexandria^  became  more  confpicuous  and 
confiderable  in  this  fcience,  than  any  other  nation  ; 
of  which,  the  moft  eminent  who  blended  furgery 
with  their  other  medical  writings,  were  Rhazes, 
Avicenna,  Avenzoar,  Averrhoes,  and  Alhucajis. 

Rhazes  probably  was  born  in  the  province  of 
Chorafan  in  Perjia ; he  was  fuperintendent  of  an 

B 4 hofpital 

* Great  part  of  the  Ptolemean  Library  having  been 
burnt  in  the  wars  between  Cafar  and  Pompey,  the  lofs  was 
fupplied,  as  far  as  poffible,  by  Cleopatra,  queen  pf  Egypt, 
and  her  fucceflbrs,  at  an  iramenfe  expence. 
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hofpital  there,  and  died  advanced  in  years, 
A.  C.  932. 

Avicenna  was  the  next  writer  of  note  among 
the  Arabians  \ he  was  born  at  Bochara  in  Chorafan, 
towards  the  end  of  the  9th  century.  He  refided 
and  pradlifed  at  Ifpahan.  He  was  a man  of  ex- 
traordinary talents ; but  fhortened  his  days  by  in- 
temperance and  indulgence  in  pleafures ; he  was 
buried  at  Hamadan. 

Avenzoar  fucceeded  Avicenna  % if  not  born, 
he  refided  much  at  Seville^  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Andalufia  in  Spain,  then  the  feat  of  the 
Mahometan  caliph.  He  lived  and  enjoyed  good 
health  to  135  years, 

Averrhoes  followed  Avenzoar  *,  he  was  a na- 
tive of  Corduba  in  Spain,  and  died  at  Morocco. 

Of  Albucafis  the  place  and  time  of  nativity 
do  not  certainly  appear ; but  he  comes  after  Aver- 
rhoes, and  was  the  beft  acquainted  with  forgery 
of  any  of  the  Arabians.  There  is  reafon  to  fop- 
pofe  that  he  lived  in  the  nth  pr  12th  century  of 
the  Chriftian  asra. 

Thefe  Arabians  were  favourers  of  Galen\  doc- 
trine, an^their  authority  • prevailed  unrivalled  for 
many  ages. 

Afterwards  the  chemifts  oppofed  the  Ga- 
lenifis,  of  which  had  zealous  partizans,  who 

werp 
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were  bigotted  to  the  opinion  of  their  chiefs,  and 
combated  each  others  notions  with  great  vehe- 
mence, whence  a kind  of  fchifm  arofe  in  the  pro- 
vince of  phyfic ; but  the  wifer  moderns  have 
freed  themfelyes  from  implicit  faith,  and  the  em- 
barraflments  of  hypothefes,  and  fine  fpeculative 
fyftems,  more  curious  than  ufeful,  regarding  only 
what  is  founded  upon  rational  experience,  to  which 
theory  muft  be  fubordinate. 

In  the  13th  century  learning  emerged  from  the 
dark  clouds  of  ignorance,  under  which  it  had  long 
been  veiled  ; and  about  this  period  of  time,  the 
reformation  of  furgery  was  begun  in  England  by 
Arden*  originally  a pra6titioner  of  great  fame  at 
Newark,  and  afterv/ards  in  London:  and  it  was 
begun  rather  earlier  in  France,  by  Pitard  and 
Leinfranc.f  By  a fiicceffion  of  men  of  genius, 
learning  and  application  here,  fuch  as  Gale, 
Clowes,  Woodall,  Banijier,  Wifeman,  and  many 
others  •,  and  there,  by  Vavajfeur,  Mondeville,  Guido 
de  Cauliaco,  Pare,  Guillemeau,  &c.  , furgery  was 
gradually  advanced,  in  both  countries,  to  it’s 
prelent  Rate  of  perfedtion.  Pitard  was  a Parifian 
by  birth,  but  Lanfranc  was  a native  of  Milan, 

educated 

* VId.  Opera  I.  Friend,  M.  D.  de  Hiftoria  Medicine. 

t See  Hiftoire  de  I’Origiae  & des  Progres  de  la 
Chirurgic  en  France. 
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educated  at  Salernum^  the  moft  famous  univcrfity 
for  phyfic  and  furgery  in  thofe  days,  as  it’s  motto, 
Civitas  Hippocratica,  emphatically  expreffes.  He 
was  driven  from  Italy^  with  many  other  learned 
men,  by  the  dreadful  faftions  of  the  Guelphs  and 
Gibelines^  at  the  conclufion  of  the  12th  century, 
and  found  an  afylum  at  Paris,  where  he  met  with 
a very  honourable  reception.  His  acquaintance 
with  Pitard  was  foon  improved  into  a ftridt 
friendfhip,  which  was  inviolably  preferved,  for 
the  public  good,  between  thefe  eminent  men, 
who,  co-operating,  fupported  with  great  credit 
and  dignity,  the  college  of  St.  Come,  founded 
by  Lewis  the  Ninth,  who  was  fainted  for  engaging 
in  the  crufades  •,  and  there  public  lectures  were 
appointed  to  be  read,  and  demonftrations  made, 
in  anatomy  and  furgery,  by  the  royal  founder. 
Pitard  having  given  early  proofs  of  his  extraor- 
dinary talents  and  abilities  in  his  profelTion,  was 
honoured,  before  he  was  thirty  years  of  age,  with 
the  appointment  of  firft  furgeon  to  the  king,  and 
ftanding  in  the  higheft  efteem,  attended  him  in 
his  expedition  to  the  Holy-Land,  where  he  gathered 
laurels,  and  returned  loaded  with  honours. 

Our  neighbours  having  had  for  fome  ages,  bet- 
ter opportunities,  from  royal ' patronage,  of  ac- 
quiring knowledge  in  their  profeffion,  than  other 

countries. 
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countries,  and  being  regular  in  giving  ledlures, 
and  making  demonftrations  in  anatomy  and  for- 
gery, they  diftinguilhed  themfelves,  and  were  de- 
fervedly  extolled  throughout  Europe:  and  from 
every  part  of  it,  furgeons  ufed  to  refort  to  Paris, 
to  complete  their  education,  which  now  can  no 
longer  claim  the  fuperiority  to  London,  only  in 
refpea  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery,  a late 
inftitution,  truly  worthy  of  a great  prince,  having 
the  general  good  of  his  people,  and  the  glory  of 
his  country  at  heart. — Were  the  propriety  and 
utility  of  fuch  an  eftablifhment  reprefented,  in 
it’s  true  light,  to  his  moft  auguft  majefty,  the 
king  of  Great-Britain,  it  is  highly  probable  he 
would  be  gracioufly  pleafed,  to  give  all  due  en- 
couragement and  fan6tion,  to  fuch  a beneficial 
foundation  in  his  metropolis. 

In  the  foreign  univerfities,  the  profeflbrs  of 
phyfic  generally  adopted  furgery;  and  now,  at 
the  famous  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  and  others, 
there  are  profeflTorfhips  appropriated  to  furgery 
and  anatomy  conjointly.  Marmius  San5ius,  a 
celebrated  lithotomift,  was  a do6lor  of  Padua. 
Marcus  Aurelius  Severinus,  Vigo,  Fabricius  ah 
Aquapendente,  C^efar  Magatus,  Marchetti,  and  many 
other  pradlical  furgeons,  that  might  be  enume- 
rated, were  dodors  of  phyfic.  Monf.  Le  Cat  at 

Rouen, 
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Rouen^  and  Monf.  Pouteau  at  Lyons ^ chief  fur- 
geons  to  the  great  hofpitals  in  thofe  cities,  arc 
ftyled  doftors  of  phyfic  and  forgery.  The  late 
illuftrioiis  M.  Re  La  Peyronie^  who  was  firft  fur- 
geon  to  the  king,  and  to  whom  the  whole  faculty 
is  greatly  indebted,  was  bred,  and  took  a doctor’s 
degree  in  the  univerfity  of  Montpelier.  Some  of 
the  phyficians  to  the  kings  of  France  were  ori- 
ginally furgeons,  in  which  country  fingular  marks 
of  royal  favour  have,  for  many  ages,  been  con- 
ferred upon  furgeons,  as  we  have  obferved  j and 
by  a late  edi6t,  upon  the  eftablifhment  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Surgery  at  Paris,  no  furgeon 
is  allowed  to  praftife,  and  be  mailer  of  his  com- 
pany, without  having  taken  a mailer  of  arts  de- 
gree in  fome  univerfity  of  that  kingdom.* — The 
great  Fabritius  Hildanus,  who  flouriihed  in  the 
15th  century  at  Bern  in  Switzerland,  was  phylician 
and  furgeon  in  ordinary  to  that  illuilrious  re- 
public, and  to  the  marquis  of  Baden.  He  Hands 
at  the  head  of  the  firil  clafs  of  obfervators,  and 
fliould  be  in  the  hands  of  every  pradlitioner. 

Though 

* See  Hiftoire  de  I’Origine  & de  Progres  de  la  Chi- 
rurgie  en  France  ; wherein  great  encouragement  for  the 
improvement  of  furgery  appears  to  have  been  given  by 
royal  edicts,  in  different  ages, 
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Though  in  a ftri6t  and  limited  fenfe,  the  art  of 
furgery  is  conhdered,  only  as  a methodical  appli- 
cation of  the  hand  and  inftruments,  and  phyfic 
and  furgery  are  now  diftinft  profeffions,  yet  the 
latter,  having  for  it’s  objedts  of  attention  all  ex- 
ternal diforders,  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the 
furgeon  to  be  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  the  animal 
ceconomy,*  and  every  thing  relative  to  the  medi- 
cal art,  to  acquit  him.felf  the  more  properly  in  his 
department ; and  a good  knowledge,  in  the  rules 
and  theory  of  furgery,  is  no  inconfiderable  addi- 
tion to  the  charadter  of  a regular  phyfician,  to 
whom  all  deference  fhould  be  paid,  without  fervi- 
lity.  In  the  very  nature  of  things,  both  branches 
of  medicine  are  fo  connected,  that  they  cannot  be 
feparated  without  manifeft  injury,  according  to 
the  fentiments  of  Celfus^  who  fays  •,  “ Omnes  medi- 
“ cin^  partes  it  a connexa  funt^  tit  ex  toto  feparare  non 
“ pojfunty  In  another  place  he  delivers  himfelf 
thus ; “ Ergo  eundem  quidem  hcminem pojfe  omnia  ijia 
“ prajiare  concipio  ; atque  iihi  fe  diviferunt  eum  laudo 
“ qui  quamplurimum  precipit,'‘'  Lanfranc  fays, 
“ Nul  ne  pent  etre  bon  medicin  s'il  n'ejl  chirurgien^  & 
“ nuln'eji  bon  chirurgien  s'ihi^eji  medecin.”  Influ- 
enced 

* In  refpedl  to  the  animal  oeconomy,  baron  Haller’s 
Primae  Lineje  Phyfiologicse  may  be  read  with  great  advan- 
tage, and  alfo  Boerhaave’s  Inftitutiones  Medicse. 
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enced  by  thefe  authorities  and  confiderations,  1 
fhall  not  confine  myfelf,  in  the  following  treatife, 
to  manual  operation  and  topical  remedies  only  ; 
but  give  fome  general  inftruflions,  in  refpedt  to 
regimen  and  internal  medicines,  as  far  as  it  appears 
effentially  neceflary,  for  the  prailitioner’s  own  fa- 
tisfadlion  and  his  patients’  benefit,  as  the  furgeon 
cannot  always  have  the  advice  and  aflTiftance  of  the 
regular  phyfician,  when  he  Hands  in  need  of  fuch 
advantages,  either  from  diftance  of  fituation,  or 
other  circumftances.* 

Hence  we  fee  how  requifite  it  is  for  a furgeon 
to  make  himfelf  as  well  acquainted,  as  he  poffibly 
can,  with  every  part  of  the  medical  art;  m.ore 
efpecially  with  anatomy,  in  order  to  fulfil  the 
duty  of  his  profeffion  : and  in  London  now  no  op- 
portunities are  wanting  to  favour  all  fuch  purfuits. 
Befides  thefe  qualifications,  and  thofe  recommended 
by  Celfus^  as  a ftrong.  Heady  hand,  a clear  fight, 
with  calmnefs  and  fortitude  of  mind,  ^c.  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  the  furgeon,  to  weigh  well  and 
confider  circumHances  and  incidents,  .that  may 
poffibly  occur,  in  any  confider  able  operation  he  is 

about 

* Baroa  Van  Swie.fen’s  Commentaries  upon  Boer- 
haave’s  Aphorifms,  furnifh  us  with  a plentiful  Hock  of 
ufeful  knowledge,  in  the  theory  and  prafticeof  phyfic  and 
furgery,  and  fhould  be  read  with  tire  utmoft  attention. 
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about  to  perform,  that  he  may  not  be  difconcerted, 
Ihould  any  thing  extraordinary  happen  in  it.  It 
is  alfo  a matter  of  no  fmall  confideration,  to  en- 
gage the  patient*s  confidence  in  us,  by  fiiowing 
him  the  reafonablenefs  and  propriety  of  what  we 
propofe  for  his  cure  or  relief : and  we  Ihould  en- 
deavour to  ingratiate  ourfelves  into  his  favour  and 
opinion  of  us,  by  all  the  demonftrations  of  tender- 
nefs  and  humanity  the  nature  and  circumftances  of 
the  cafe  will  allow,  which  conduft  will  the  mod: 
effedtually  compofe  and  fettle  his  mind,  enabling 
him  to  bear,  with  the  greater  patience  and  refigna- 
tion,  whatever  he  muft  unavoidably  fuffer. 

Before  we  undertake  the  cure  of  a difeafe,  by 
manual  operation,  or  otherwife,  it  is  necelTary  to 
be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it,  and  to  have  a 
due  regard  to  the  patient’s  age,  fex,  conftitution, 
cuftomary  way  of  life,  and  difpofition  of  mind. 
We  mull  particularly  inquire  into  the  fource  of 
the  diftemper,  confider  it’s  nature,  the  part  affed:- 
ed,  the  effeds  it  has  produced,  and  the  probable 
event,  with  every  other  circumftance  to  dired  our 
judgment : and,  after  having  fully  poflelfed  our- 
felves of  the  diagnojlics  of  the  difeafe,  we  are  to 
proceed  to  the  prognojlics,  with  great  care  and 
circumfpedion,  as  it  is  a very  nice  point  to  ma- 
nage, both  in  relped  to  the  patient,  and  our  own 
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reputation.  Laftly,  we  are  to  put  in  praftice  the 
eafieft,  fafeft,  and  moft  expeditious  method  of 
cure,  remembering,  by  all  means,  that  when  an  ope- 
ration is  judged  expedient,  due  preparation  before^ 
with  great  care  and  attention  after  it,  is  as  effen- 
tially  neceffary  to  fecure  its  fuccefs  as  performing 
it  well.  The  furgeon  fhould  ftudioully  avoid  be- 
ing in  a hurry,  in  any  operation  ; for  by  endea- 
vouring to  gain  the  character  of  a dexterous  ope- 
rator, he  may,  through  quicknefs,  cut  parts  that 
ought  not  to  be  touched,  or  omit  doing  what 
ought  to  be  done.  This  rule  of  a very  wife  pro- 
feflbr,  defervedly  held  in  the  higheftefteem,  fhould 
ever  be  borne  in  mind.  “ Snf  did,  ft  fat  hene.'* 
which  is  applicable  to  all  operations  in  furgery ; 
the  excellertce,  or  gracefulnefs  of  performing  them, 
not  confifting  in  the  greatest  quicknefs  altogether  : 
and  there  is  fcarce  any  accident,  or  difficulty, 
that  can  happen,  which  may  not  be  overcome, 
when  the  operator  is  mafter  enough  of  himfelf  to 
preferve  a compofure  and  prefence  of  mind  ; but 
when  the  contrary  is  the  cafe,  and  the  mind  is 
difconcerted,  the  hand  of  courfe  will  fhake  and 
the  judgment  falter  •,  which  unlucky  circum- 
ftances,  when  obferved,  may  greatly  prejudice  the 
reputation  of  an  able  furgeon. 
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F T E R having  written  the  introduflion. 


and  following  treatife,  fome  reafons  oc- 
curred to  my  mind,  which  upon  imparting  to  my 
friends,  induced  them  to  think  with  me,  that,  be- 
fore entering  upon  our  fubjedt,  a tranfient  view 
of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  anatomy  alfo,  with  a 
Ihort  hiftorical  account  and  charadter  of  fome  of 
the  moft  confpicuous  men,  fucceffively  concerned 
in  the  advancement  of  that  fcience,  might  not 
prove  unacceptable,  or  quite  an  unprofitable 
amufement  to  the  young  gentlemen,  for  whofe 
fake  I adventure  to  write.  Indeed  anatomy  is  fo 
clofely  connedted  with  the  profeflion  of  furgery, 
and  fo  fundamentally  neceffary  to  be  underftood. 
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that  no  exhortation  or  incentive  can  be  really 
wanting,  to  enforce  an  early  and  afliduous  appli- 
cation to  this  moft  entertaining  part  of  natural 
philofophy,  fuperiof  to  every  branch  of  it,  for 
dignity  of  fubjedt  and  utility  to  mankind.'* 

Not  to  interrupt  the  order  of  this  abftradl 
hiftory  of  anatomy,  I fhali  be  obliged  to  repeat 
fome  incidents  and  circumftances,  that  have  been 
before  mentioned  in  the  introdudtion. 

As  we  have  already  obferved  in  the  introduc- 
tion, bloodfhed  and  wars  were  early  praftifed  in 
the  world ; confequently  furgery  was  coeval  with 
it’s  necefllty,'  and  hence  we  may  reafonably  infer, 
that  thofe  who  were  converfant  in  curing  wounds, 
and  other  external  injuries,  foon  made  fome  ufe- 
ful  anatomical  difcoveries  and  remarks,  there  be- 
ing in  the  mind  of  man  a ftrong  propenfity  and 
inquifitivenefs,  to  improve  his  knowledge  in  all 
things  neceffary  to  life,  more  efpecially  thofe  of 
fuch  importance,  as  tend  dire6Uy  to  his  own  pre- 
fer vation,  and  very  exiftence. 

As 

* Read  the  great  dodlor  Charleton’s  preface  to  his 
Anatomical  Ledlures,  delivered  at  the  theatre  of  the  il- 
luftrious  College  of  Phyficians  in  London,  immediately 
after  it  was  eredted,  by  the  munificence  of  fir  Thomas 
Cutler,  who  was  an  exemplary  patron  of  learning  and 
learned  men. 
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As  the  pradlice  of  embalming  dead  bodies  was 
much  in  ufe  among  the  Egyptians  * it  is  no  unrea- 
fonable  fuppofition,  that  thofe  who  exercifed  this 
art  might  make  fome  anatomical  remarks  appli- 
cable to  furgery,  even  before  the  Greeks  were 
renowned  for  their  Ikill  in  arts  and  fciences,  for 
which  they  were  originally  indebted  to  the  Egyp- 
tians : and  upon  the  authority  of  Pliny,  we  may 
fay  opening  dead  bodies  was  fometimes  pradlifed 
in  Egypt,  and  even  encouraged  there  by  the  wifeft 
kings  and  princes,  in  order  to  inveftigate  the  na- 
ture and  caufe  of  difeafes  and  death. -f 

We  fhall  begin  with  jEfculapius,  whom  hifto- 
rians  fay,  as  we  have  related  before,  was  the  fon 
of  Apollo,  and  had  Chiron,  for  his  mailer,  a great 
philofopher  in  thofe  days,  well  (killed  in  the  fci- 
ences and  the  medical  art,  who  dwelt  upon  mount 
Pelion  in  ’Phejfaly,  where  the  great  men  ufed  to 
refort  to  him  for  inftrudion,  according  to  Clemens 
Alexandrinus.  Galen  fays,  AEfculapius  much  im- 
proved the  medical  art,  particularly  furgery,  or 
the  treatment  of  external  diforders,  which  was 
then  in  the  greatell  elleem,  as  it’s  ufefulnefs  came 

C 2 more 

( 

* Vid.  Diodor.  Sicul. 

t See  Rider’s  notes  upon  the  laft  chapter  of  Genefis, 
relating  to  the  ancient  manner  of  embalming  among  the 
Egyptians. 
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more  immediately  under  the  evidence  of  the  fen'fes ; 
and  undoubtedly  he  acquired  fome  practical  know- 
ledge in  anatomy,  though  there  were  no  regular 
profeflbrs  of  that  fcience  in  his  time.  For  his  re- 
puted great  Ikill  in  his  profeflion,  he  was  deified, 
and  had  temples  confecrated  to  him  at  Epidaurus, 
PergamuSy  Cos,  and  other  parts  of  the  world, 
which  were  much  frequented  in'  thofe  days  •,  and 
the  priefts,  who  had  the  fuperintendence  of  thefc 
facred,  oracular  places,  very  well  knew  how  to 
impofe  upon  the  credulous,  to  their  own  emoltr- 
ment  and  advantage."* 

Machaon  and  Podalirius,  the  fons  of  Mfculafius, 
were  celebrated  for  their  fuperior  flcill  in  furgery, 
when  they  attended  the  ’Trojan  war,  under  the 
conduct  of  Agamemnon,  and  confequently  they 
muft  have  acquired  fome  pradlical  anatomy. 
Homer  himfelf,  who  has  recorded  their  aftions, 
as  foldiers,  as  well  as  furgeons,  was  alfo  a great 
philofopher,  and  appears  to  have  been  theoreti- 
cally 

In  the  time  of  a raging  peftilence,  the  Romans  hav- 
ing confulted  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphos,  to  know 
what  they  ftiould  do  in  that  calamity,  fetched  ^fculapius 
from  Epidaurus  where  he  was  chiefly  worfliipped ; and  on 
this  occafion  he  had  a temple  built  by  them,  in  an  ifland 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and  dedicated  to  him,  as 
Ovid  inforips  us. 
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cally  acquainted  with  forgery  and  anatomy,  by  his 
defcriptions. 

Le  Clerc  fays,"^  from  Paufanius,  that  Machaon 
married  Anticlea  the  daughter  of  Diodes,  king  of 
Mejfenia,  by  whom  he  had  two  fons,  Nicomachus 
and  Gorgafus.  They  enjoyed  their  grandfather’s 
dominions,  till  they  were  expelled  by  the  Hera- 
dides,  dependents  of  Hercules,  who  fat  up  a prior 
claim,  their  progenitors  having  been  lords  of 
Peloponnefus. 

Podaliriiis,  in  his 'return  from  the  Trojan  war, 
upon  the  authority  of  Stephanas  Byzantmus,  was 
Ihipwrecked  upon  the  coaft  of  Caria,  and  pre- 
ferved  by  a fhepherd,  who,  underftanding  he  was 
Ikilful  in  curing  difeafes,  carried  him  to  king 
D amadous,  whofe  daughter  he  cured  of  a mif- 
chief  received  by  a fall ; which  happy  event 
highly  pleafed  the  king ; and  after  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  his  hiftory  and  extraction,  he  gave 
him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  with  the  Cherfonefe 
for  her  portion,  where  he  built  two  towns,  calling 
the  one  Syrna,  which  was  the  name  of  his  wife, 
and  the  other  Bybajfus,  the  name  of  the  fhepherd 
who  faved  his  life  after  his  fhip wreck. -f 

C 3 From 

* Hiftoire  de  la  Medecine. 

t It  Is  faid  he  cured  the  princefs  by  bleeding  on  both 
arms  ; and  that  this  is  the  firft  inftance  of  the  praClice  of 
phlebotomy  which  is  to  be  met  with. 
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From  the  conclufion  of  the  T^rojan  to  the  Pe~ 
loponnefian  war,  an  interval  of  more  than  feven 
hundred  years,  the  Afclepiad<e,  as  we  have  before 
intimated,  were  almoft  the  only  people  who  dif- 
tinguiflied  themfelves  in  the  medical- art.  They 
eftablifhed  fchools  for  the  ftudy  and  improvement 
of  this  fcience,  in  different  parts  of  Greece,  which 
fpread  the  knowledge  of  it  into  diftant  countries : 
and  we  are  told,  with  good  authority,  that  ana- 
tomy was  fo  peculiar  an  objedl  of  their  notice  and 
attention,  that  they  ufed  to  teach  their  children 
to  diffecl  brutes  from  their  infancy. 

The  native  country  of  Pythagoras  is  uncertain  ; 
fome  fay  he  was  a Syrian,  others  a Syrian,  and 
fome  that  he  was  born  at  Samos.  To  increafe  his 
knowledge,  he  travelled  into  Egypt,  to  Babylon, 
Chaldaa  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  famous  for 
arts  and  fciences,  though  now  depopulated,  and 
fallen  from  their  ancient  glorious  ftate,  over- 
whelmed with  barbarlfm,  and  funk  into  abje<5t 
flavery.  At  his  return  from  his  travels,  he 
came  to  Samos,  intending  to  make  that  city  the 
place  of  his  refidence,  but  not  being  able  to  en- 
dure the  tyranny  of  Poly  crates,  he  fled  from 
'thence,  and  dwelt  at  Crotona  in  Italy,  where  he 
was  the  founder  of  a fchool  for  the  fludy  of 
phyfic.  He  was  the  firfl;  that  joined  philofophy 

to 
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to  the  ftudy  of  that  fcience ; a man  of  great  abi- 
lities and  application  ; and  it  appears,  that  ana- 
tomy was  not  difregarded  by  him.  He  flouriflied 
in  the  time  of  l^arquin  the  laft  king  of  Rome^ 
became  very  dlluftrious  by  his  learning,  virtue, 
and  perfuafive  eloquence,  and  died  full  of  years 
and  full  of  glory. 

Empedocles  was  one  of  Pythagoras’ s brighteft 
fcholars,  a Sicilian,  born  at  Agrigentum.  He  was 
an  eminent  phyfician  and  philofopher, . and  un- 
dcrflood  anatomy ; and,  I think,  Lucretius  men- 
tions him  both  as  a poet  and  an  hiftorian.  There 
are  various  opinions  concerning  the  manner  of  his 
death ; fome  fay,  he  threw  himfelf  into  mount 
* JEtna,  others,  that  he  was  drowned  in  the  fea, 
but  no  valid  authority  appears  to  prove  the  truth 
of  either  of  thefe  cataftrophes. 

Alcmaon  was  by  birth  a Crotonian,  became  a 
phyfician  of  great  fame,  and  applied  himfelf 
much  to  anatomy;  in  his  philofophic  principles 
he  was  a Pythagorean. 

Democritus  was'  an  eminent  phyfician,  and  one 
of  the  greateft  philofophers  of  antiquity.  If 
Ahdcra  in  Thrace  was  not  the  place  of  his  nati- 
tivity,  it  was  undoubtedly  that  of  his  refidence. 
He  had  fuch  an  infatiable  paffion  for  learning, 
and  all  the  fciences,  that  he  fpent  great  part  of 
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his  patrimony  in  purfuit  of  knowledge,  incurring 
the  cenfure  of  the  ftate  for  prodigality,  on  that 
account.  He  travelled  into  Egypt^  Perfia,  and 
the  remoteft  parts  of  the  earth,  making  himfelf 
acquainted,  and  conferring  perfonally  with  phi- 
lofophers  and  phyficians,  the  magi,  gymnofo- 
philfs,  &c.  renowned  for  learning  in  thofe  days. 
He  difledled  brutes,  in  order  to  difeover  the  feat 
of  the  bile  j and  in  his  philofophic  notions  was  an 
atomift  and  a vacuifb. 

The  people  of  Ahdera  apprehended  Democritus 
was  grown  mad,  becaufe  he  delighted  in  retire- 
ment, and  was  always  laughing  at  the  follies  and 
vanities  of  the  world ; but  ftill  having  the  greateft 
veneration  for  him,  they  fent  for  Hippocrates  to  • 
come  and  cure  him  of  the  fuppofed  infanity  of 
his  mind.  Hippocrates  found  him  engaged  in  dif- 
fefting  brutes,  and  alking  him  why  he  did  fo,  he 
laid  it  was  to  difeover  the  feat  and  nature  of  the 
bile,  a predominance  of  which  humour,  he  con- 
ceived, was  the  caufe  of  madnefs  ; which  rational 
anfwer  began  to  make  Hippocrates  think  thofe 
who  fent  for  him  wanted  hellebore  more  than 
Democritus  \ and  after  having  had  a long  con- 
ference with  him,  he  was  fully  convinced  of  the 
fanity  of  his  mind,  and  declared  him  not  only 
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perfefl  in  his  intelleftual  faculties,  but  that  he 
believed  him  to  be  one  of  the  wifeft  men  in  the 
world.  In  all  probability,  this  interview  laid  the 
foundation  of  an  inviolable  friendfhip  between 
thefe  illuftrious  men,  who  held  an  epiftolary  cor- 
refpondence  afterward.  He  lived  to  be  more  than 
one  hundred  years  old,  and  bore  the  misfortune  of 
lofing  his  fight  fome  time  before  his  death,  like  a 
divine  philofopher. 

Damocrates  was  an  eminent  phyhcian,  and  faid 
to  have  had  the  honour  of  being  Hippocrates's 
mailer  in  anatomy  j but  he  was  foon  excelled  by 
his  fcholar.  - > 

Hippocrates  was  born  in  the  ifle  of  Cos,  about 
thirty  years  before  the  Peloponne/mn  war,  and  be- 
tween four  and  five  hundred  before  Chrill ; and 
was  educated  at  the  fchool,  ellablilhed  by  the 
Afclepiades,  in  the  city  of  Cos,  the  metropolis  of 
that  illand.  He  was  the  eighteenth  in  defcent 
from  jEfculapius  j his  father’s  name  was  Heraclides, 
and  he  was  of  as  noble  extradion  by  the  mo- 
ther’s fide,  who  was  of  the  lineage  of  Hercules. 
Befides  the  advantages  he  reaped  by  his  father’s 
early  inftrudion,  he  was  under  the  tuition  of 
Herodicus,  an  eminent  phylician,  who  firft  in- 
troduced gymn allies  in  the  cure  of  difeafes,  as 

well 
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well  as  in  the  prevention  of  them  •,*  he  was  all'o 
pupil  to  Gorgias,  brother  to  Herodicui,  a famous 
rhetorician  and  philofopher.  This  great  luminary 
eclipfed  all  that  rofe  before  him ; he  wrote  much 
upon  the  ftrudure  of  the  human  body,  and  was 
the  greateft  phyfician,  furgeon,  and  anatomift  of 
his  own  time. 

Hippocrates' s fame  was  fo  great,  when  the 
plague  raged,  and  made  dreadful  devaftation  in 
Perjia,  that  Artaxerxes  fent  for  him  in  the  moft 
preffing  manner,  to  affift  his  diftreffed  country, 
offering  to  load  him  with  riches  and  honours ; 
but  he  refufed  to  go,  as  he  had  done  before  to 
the  Illyrians^  in  the  fame  calamitous  ftate,  though 
they  alfo  offered  him  the  greateft . rewards,  ap- 
prehending his  own  country  might  want  his 
afliftance.  He  went  himfelf  to  advertife  the 
Athenians  of  what  was  to  be  feared,  from  his  ob- 
fervations  in  refped  to  the  winds,  and  other 
circumftances,  advifing  them  what  fteps  to  take, 
in  order  to  avert  the  impending  danger. 

When 

* The  Perfians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  wifely 
inftituted  various  kinds  of  games  and  bodily  exercifes,  to 
ftrengthen  the  conftitution  and  prevent  difeafes  ; as  well 
as  to  render  their  people  adlive  and  better  fitted,  by  athle- 
tic exercifes,  for  all  martial  exploits. 
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When  Hyftanes,  governor  of  the  Hellefpont^ 
wrote  to  Hippocrates^  "by  his  mafter’s  command, 
in  an  imperious  ftyle,  promifing  him  the  greateft 
rewards  of  riches  and  honour,  to  tempt  him  to 
go,  he  was  much  difpleafed,  and  anfwered  in 
thelii  terms. — “ Vi^u  et  veftitu^  ^ domo,  £5?  omni  " 
“ ad  -vitatn  fujficienti  opulentia  fruimur  •,  P erf  arum 
“ autem  divitus  uti^  fas  mihi  non  ejl : neque  bar  bar  os 
“ homines  a morhis  liber  are,  qui  hoftes  funt  Graco^ 

“ i'um.”  This  anfwer  incenfed  the  king  fo  much, 
that  he’  denounced  utter  ruin  and  deftrudbion  on 
the  people  of  Cos,  and  that  he  would  lay  their 
country  wafte,  if  they  countenanced  fuch  info- 
lence  ^ but  .thofe  brave  and  generous  iflanders, 
replied  with  a becoming  fpirit  and  refolution,  to 
the  menaces  of  that  mighty  earthly  prince,  who 
haughtily  ftyled  himfelf  king  of  kings,  declaring 
they  would  protedl  fo  worthy  a citizen,  and  fo 
virtuous  a man,  and  not  deliver  him  up  to  his 
chaftifement,  let  what  would  be  the  confequence 
of  his  refentment. 

From  a juft  fenfe  of  his  probity  and  integrity, 
his  unftiaken  conftancy,  his  attachment  and  love 
to  his  conntry,  and  the  Greeks  in  general,  in  re- 
filling fuch  powerful  temptations ; and  in  conli- 
deration  of  the  regard  he  had  paid  to  the  Athe- 
nians in  particular,  the  fenate  decreed  that  he 

ftiould 
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fliould  be  prefented  with  a golden  crown,  and 
have  all  the  honours  that  Athens  could  give,  con- 
ferred upon  him : and  for  his  fake,  the  youth  ot 
the  ifle  of  Cos  were  invited  to  receive  their  edu- 
cation at  Athens^  with  the  youth  of  that  univer- 
fity,  then  in  it’s  flourifliing  ftate,  and  diftinguifhed 
throughout  the  world,  for  being  the  feat  of  the 
liberal  arts  and  fciences,  and  all  polite  literature  ; 
now  miferably  changed  to  ignorance  and  bar- 
barifm.  Strange  viciflitudes  in  all  fublunary 
things  ! — The  perfections  and  eminent  virtues  of 
this  venerable  man,  confecrated  him  to  immor- 
tality, and  placed  him  among  the  divinities,  after 
living  more  than  one  hundred  years  in  the  greateft 
repute  and  glory. 

Hippocrates  left  two  fons,  ^hejfalus  and  Draco, 
■who  followed  the  profeffion  of  their  father,  but 
fell  far  Ihort  of  his  reputation  and  excellence. 
^hejfalus,  the  eldeft  of  them,  was  moft  known  in 
the  world,  and  fpent  the  greateft  part  of  his  life 
in  the  court  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Macedonia. 
There  is  an  oration  of  his  to  the  Athenians, 
at  the  end  of  the  works  of  Hippocrates.  No- 
thing memorable  appears  of  Draco,  only  that 
his  fon,  of  his  grandfather’s  name,  was  phy- 
fician  to  Roxana,  Alexander'^  favourite  mif- 
trefs. 
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Volyhus  was  One  of  Hippoctates^i  moft  cele- 
brated difciples,  and  married  his  daughter.  After 
the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  he  undertook  the 
inftru6tion  of  his  pupils  j and  acquired  great  re- 
putation in  his  profeflion. 

Plato,  called,  the  divine  philofopher,  was  a 
great  metaphylician,  and  chief  of  the  academies. 
He  followed  the  fteps  of  his  predeceflbrs,  joining 
philofophy  to  phyfic.  His  notions  concerning 
the  fpinal  marrow,  the  brain,  the  heart,  the  ac- 
tion of  refpiration,  &c.  entitle  him  to  be  clafled 
among  the  anatomifts.  He  was  born  at  Athens, 
and  brought  up  under  Socrates. 

Diodes  was  a phyfician  of  the  greateft  diftinc- 
tion  after  Hippocrates-,  the  Athenians  called  him 
the  fecond  Hippocrates  and  Galen  fays,  that  none 
before  him  differed  and  difplayed  the  parts  fo 
well. 

Praxagoras  was  a famous  phyfician,  a native  of 
the  ifle  of  Cos,  as  well  as  Hippoerhes,  and  of  the 
the  fame  family  the  laft  of  the  race  of  the  Afcle- 
piada,  who  excelled  in  his  profeflion  •,  and  he  was 
confidered  as  a great  anatomift  in  his  time. 

Philotimus,  Eudemus,  and  Plifionicus  were  difci- 
ples of  Praxagoras.  Galen  gives  the  firft  the  cha- 
radler  of  a good  furgeon  j and  fays  tJie  fecond 
was  an  accurate  anatomift,  particularly  in  refpedt 
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to  the  nerves.  Celfus  fpeaks  of  the  third,  but 
not  in  very  advantageous  terms,  concerning  his 
notion  of  the  digeftion  of  the  aliment  in  the  fto- 
mach. 

Ariftotle  was  a native  of  Stagyra^  a fmall  city 
in  Macedonia^  born  about  four  hundred  years  be- 
fore our  Saviour.  He  ftudied  under  Plato  at 
Athens^  was  one  of  his  moft  fliining  fcholars,  but 
gave  his  mafter  much  offence,  by  oppofing  his 
dodlrine  •,  and  afterward  he  became  the  head  of 
the  Peripateticsu  He  had  great  opportunities  of 
improving  his  genius,  under  the  patronage  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  who  was  his  pupil.  He  was 
confidered  as  a phyfician,  as  well  as  a great  phi- 
lofopher,  and  by  his  writings  it  appears  he  paid 
attention  to  anatomy  *,  'but  entertained  fome  odd 
notions,  in  refpeft  to  phyfiology,  and  the  ufe  of 
many  parts  of  the  human  body. 

Herophilus  and  Erafijiratus  were  celebrated  phy- 
ficians,  and  profeffors  of  anatomy  at  Alexandria, 
after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  It  is  faid, 
they  differed  a great  number  of  human  bodies, 
and  were  accufed  of  opening  fome  alive,  to  dif- 
cover  the  motion  of  the  heart,  &c.  They  made 
many  anatomical  difcoveries  j and  Fallopius,  who 
was  an  eminent  profeffor  at  Padua,  was  fo 
great  an  admirer  of  Herophilus,  as  to  declare, 

he 
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Jie  woul'd  as  foon  contradid  the  gofpel  as 
Herofhilus  * 

According  to  Gakn^  the  fchools  eftablifhed  by 
thefe  great  men,  and  their  difciples,  were  long  in 
high  repute*,  and  Slrabo  teftifies,  that  near  his 
time  there  was  a fchool  of  Herophilians^  in 
Phrygia^  in  which  Zeuxis^  a man  of  great  note, 
prefided,  who  was  bred  under  Herophilus.——— 
About  the  fame  time,  there  was  alfo  a fchool  of 
Erafijlratens^  at  Smyrna^  of  which  Hkefius  was 
mafter,  who  had  the  charader  of  being  one  of 
the  greateft  phyficians  of  thofe  days. — Hence  we 
may  juftly  conclude,  that  the  ftudents  in  thefe 
feminaries  were  taught  anatomy  : and  as  Hera- 
philus  and  Erajijiratus  were  profefled  and  cele- 
brated anatomifts,  it  is  very  reafonable  to  fup- 
pofe  the  difciples  of  fuch  eminent  profelTors  Ihould 
imbibe  their  principles,  follow  their  precepts,  and 
daily  ftudy  to  make  improvements,  for  the  be- 
nefit 

* Herophilus  was  one  of  Praxagoras’s  pupils,  and 
Erafiftratus  was  educated  under  Chryfippus,  whom  he 
far  excelled.  They  might  reafonably  be  looked  upon 
as  better  anatomifts  than  their  predeceflbrs,  having  had 
bodies  of  malefadors  delivered  to  them  by  the  order  of 
Ptolemy  Soter  and  Philadelphus,  founders  of  the  Alex- 
andrian Library,  to  be  difleded  for  the  improvement  of 
anatomy,  5cc, 
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nefit  of  thofe  that  might  come  under  their  in- 
ftrudion. 

Serapion  and  Philinus,  and  many  other  phy- 
ficiarls  of  eminence,  were  of  the  empirical  fe£t,  fo 
called  for  relying  upon  practice  and  experience 
only,  in  the  acquirement  of  medical  knowledge, 
without  introducing  philofophy  into  the  ftudy  of 
it.  They  were  educated  under  Herophilus^  at 
Alexandria^  confequently  acquainted  with  ana- 
tomy ♦,  fo  was  Heraclides,  of  Tarentum,  a famous 
empiric,  who  was  alfo  reputed  a very  Ikilful 
furgeon. 

Apollonius^  of  Memphis^  now  Grand  Cairo^  the 
capital  of  Egypt,  and  many  phyficians  of  emi- 
nent charafter  there,  were  fcholars  of  Erajijiratus^ 
and  wrote  upon  anatomical  fubjefts,  as  we  are 
told  by  the  learned,  though  their  works  have 
periihed  through  time. 

In  the  declenfion  of  the  Grecian  empire,  when 
the  Romans  had  made  large  ftrides  towards  uni- 
verfal  monarchy,  and  Rome,  in  great  fplendour  and 
magnificence,  became  the  feat  of  univerfal  learn- 
ing, arts,  and  fciences,  which  the  Greeks,  unri- 
valled, had  long  and  glorioufiy  cultivated  at 
Athens,  Arcagathus,  a Peloponnejian,  came  and  re- 
fided  at  Rome,  in  the  confulate  of  Lucius  Mmilius 
and  Marcus  Livius,  and  after  him  fome  other 

Creek 
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Greek  phyficians ; but  their  pradice  and  condu6t 
proving  very  difpleafing  to  the  Roman  people, 
fome  writers  have  imagined,  they  were  banilhed 
the  city  on  that  account,  by  a decree  of  the , fe- 
nate,  promoted  by  Cato  however,  that  event  is 
not  fupported  with  inconteftible  evidence,  though 
it  is  very  certain  Cato  entertained  an  averfion  to 
the  Greeks^  and  approved  the  medical  art,  as  it 
* had  long  been  praftifed  at  Rome^  in  great  fim- 
plicity,  rather  than  be  obliged  for  improvement 
of  it,  to  thofe  whofe  morals  offended  his  rigid 
virtue. 

Till  the  time  of  Julius  Cafar,  this  art  was  not 
patronifed  and  encouraged  at  Rome^  like  other 
arts  and  fciences  j but  by  an  edidt  of  that  empe- 
ror, foreigners,  particularly  the  Greeks^  they  be- 
ing moft  fkilful  in  phyfic,  were  invited  thither, 
and  promifed  they  fhould  be  made  denifons,  en- 
joying all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  Roman 
citizens  ; which  invitation  and  fair  profpedb  of 
accruing  advantages,  brought  many  great  men  to 
the  metropolis  of  the  world,  raifing  a fpirit  of 
emulation  in  the  native  Romans^  to  profecute  me- 
dical ftudies,  who  afterwards  made  a fhining  figure 
in  their  profeffion,  and  were  much  in  favour  with 
the  emperors,  and  people  of  the  higheft  rank  and 
charadter  for  learning,  as  we^  are  well  informed 
I.  D from 
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from  hiftory  ; and  the  indignity  that  fome  hiflo- 
rians  have  caft  upon  the  Roman  phyficians,  feems 
not  well  founded. 

About  one  hundred  years  after  Arcagathus^  who 
was  the  firft  Grecian  phyfician  that  left  his  native 
country,  and  came  to  pradife  at  Rome^  Afclepiades 
fettled  there,  following  the  example  of  his  coun- 
trymen, with  a view  of  making  his  fortune  bet- 
ter than  at  home.  He  was  called  a dogmatifl, 
becaufe  he  joined  reafoning  to  experience,  in  op- 
pofition  to  the  empirical  fe6t,  which  admitted  only 
of  experience,  as  the  folid  bafis  to  build  medical 
fcience  upon.  He  was  a native  of  Prufa,  in 
Bythifiia^  which  is  indebted  for  its  numerous  plea- 
fant  rills  and  fountains  to  proud  Olympus  afpiring 
to  the  clouds  •,  and  near  this  city  too  are  the  ce- 
lebrated baths  of  Calypfo^  much  reforted  to  for 
their  falubrious  virtues.  Upon  his  arrival  at 
Rome^  he  firft  taught  rhetoric,  which  fcheme  not 
anfwering  his  expeftatiohs,  he  turned  his  thoughts 
to  phyfic,  having  ftudied  it  at  Alexandria^  and 
foon  acquired  great  reputation  and  efteem  in  his 
new  profeflion,  by  treating  his  patients  in  a gen- 
tle manner,  and  more  agreeably  to  their  own  hu- 
mours, departing  from  the  fevere  and  rigid  rules 
of  his  predeceflbrs,  allowing  them  wine  and  other 
indulgences.  By  his  complacency  and  fuperior 

under- 
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\inderftanding,  he  gained  the  hearts  of  the  people 
V fo  much,  that  he  was  adored,  and  compared  to 
Hippocrates  himfelf,  and  had  a marble  bull  erefted 
to  perpetuate  his  memory.  He  was  confidered 
by  the  literati  at  Rome  as  a very  learned  and  elo- 
quent man,  as  well  as  an  eminent  phyfician ; 
much  admired  by  Cicero,  who  called  him  his 
friend,  an  honour  that  gave  him  more  pleafure 
than  the  favour  of  king  Mithridates,  who  was  a 
great  patron  of  medical  men,  and  having  a high 
opinion  of  this  illuftrious  man’s  -abilities  in  his 
profeflion,  invited  him  to  his  court  i but  he  re- 
fifted  the  moft  powerful  temptations  of  that 
prince.  He  entertained  fome  fingular  anatomical 
and  phyfiological  notions  ; but  had  a great  many 
difciples  and  followers,  till  the  methodical  fe6l: 
Iprung  up,  of  which  we  fhall  take  notice  pre- 
fently.  There  were  feveral  phyficians  of  high 
charafter  his  contemporaries  at  Rome,  with  whom 

he  lived  in  great  amity. Antonius  Mufa, 

Aiigufius's  favourite  phyhcian,  who  flouriflied  many 
years  aftef,  and  had  a ftatue  eredted  to  immor- 
talize his  name,  near  that  of  Mfculapius  at  Rome, 
was  a great  admirer  oiAfclepiades,  to  whom  he  ac- 
knowledged himfelf  much  indebted.^ 

D 2 CaJJius 

* Read  bifhop  Atterbury’s  beautiful  diflertatiou  upon 
Antonius  Mufa  s characler,  reprefent^’d  by  Virjjll  in  the 
perfon  of  Japis. 
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Cajftus^  a man  of  great  repute,  fucceeded  Afcle-' 
piades.  Fie  is  fpoken  of  as  one  of  the  moft  ce- 
lebrated phyficians  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
He  was  bred  under  Afclepiades  \ but  in  his  latter 
days  diflented  from  fome  of  his  mailer’s  te- 
nets. He  underftood  furgery,  afligned  reafons  for 
round  ulcers  healing  with  more  difficulty  than 
thofe  of  an  oblong  or  angular  figure  •,  and  he  was 
of  opinion,  that  the  oppofite  fide  becoming  pa- 
ralytic, in  an  injury  of  the  brain,  was  owing  to 
a deculTation  of  the  nerves  ; but  that  is  not  al- 
lowed an  anatomical  fadl ; nor  is  the  effe6l  inva- 
riable, though  the  oppofite  fide  is  'more  generally 
fo  affefted,  as  experience  evinces.  Galen,  and 
Scribonius  Largus,  phyfician  to  Claudius,  mention 
him  in  advantageous  terms.  That  emperor  ftu- 
died  phyfic,  and  was  a great  patron  of  the  pro- 
feflbrs  of  it : and  in  his  reign  alfo  lived  Alcon,  a 
famous  furgeon  and  anatomift,  called  by  Pliny, 
Medicus  vulnerarius,  who  acquired  an  immenfc 
fortune  by  his  practice. 

"Themifon  was  a Laodicean,  a difcipk  of  Afcle- 
piades, and  founder  of  the  methodical  fe6l,  fo 
called  from  propofing  a method  to  render  phyfic 
more  eafy  to  be  learnt  and  pra6lifed,  without 
joining  philofophy  to  it ; and  the  pradlice  of  the 
phyficians  of  this  fe6l  confifted  principally  in  ab- 

ftemioufnefs 
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ftemioufnefs  and  {lender  diet.  This  phyficlan 
praftifed  at  Rome^  towards  the  conclufion  of  the 
reign  of  Augujlus^  or  beginning  of  that  of  Tibe- 
rius. This  feft  had  great  affinity  to  the  empirical, 
cllaSliJfhed  by  Serapion  two  hundred  years  before, 
with  the  fame  view  of  facilitating  the  fludy  and 
pradice  of  phyfic ; and  in  thofe  days  empiricifm 
was  feen  in  no  contemptible  light.  Themifon 
had  many  favourers  and  admirers  of  his  doc- 
trine, as  well  as  Serapion  \ the  moft  confiderable 
of  the  methodifts  after  Themifon,  was  Soranus.^  an 
Ephejian,  who  was  educated  at  Alexandria.,  and 
afterwards  refided  at  Rome,  in  the  time  of  Trajan. 
Ccelius  Aurelianus  makes  honourable  mention  of 
him  ; and  there  is  fome  reafon  to  believe  he 
tranflated  his  works  into  Latin,  or  at  leaft  copied 
much  from  them.  Aurelianus  was  efleemed  a 
good  anatomift,  by  birth  a Numidian,  a refident 
and  praditioner  at  Rome ; but  at  what  time  is 
uncertain. 

After  the  methodifts,  the  epifynthetic,  the 
ecledic,  and  the  pneumatic  feds  fprung  up,  and 
had  many  adherents.  The  firft  united  the  fenti- 
ments  of  the  three  preceding:  the  fecond  chole 
what  they  judged  belt  from  each  of  them;  and 
the  third  was  fo  called,  from  fuppofing  that  an 

D 3 ethereal 
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ethereal  fpirit  or  air  entered  all  bodies,  pofleffing 
fpace  univerfally.- — Leonides^  of  Alexandria^  was 
an  epifynthetic.  Archigenes^  a native  of  Syria^ 
and  a praftitioner  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Trajany 
an  ecledtic.  AtheneuSy  a famous  phyfician,  by 
birth  a Ckiliany  embraced  the  pneumatic  fyftem. 
AretauSy  the  Cappadociany  was  alfo  a favourer  of 
the  pneumatic  doftrine.  He  was  an  excellent 
writer  j but  it  is  not  precifely  known  in  what  time 
he  lived,  though  it  is  generally  thought  to  have 
been  in  the  reign  of  VeJpafiaUy  and  that  he  was 
contemporary  with  Pliny. 

All  thefe  fefts  paid  regard  to  anatomy, 

Aurelius  Cornelius  Celfus  was  a native  of  Rome, 
according  to  fome,  and  others  fay,  of  Verona. 
He  was  a phyfician,  furgeon,  and  anatomift,  of 
the  higheft  charadler  in  his  time,  ftyled  the  Latin 
Hippocrates,  and  has  ever  been  held  in  reverential 
efteem.  Under  what  emperors  he  lived,  is  a mat- 
ter of  doubt  among  the  learned  j moft  are  of 
opinion,  and  indeed  it  is  highly  probable,  that  he 
was  born  in  the  reign  of  Augujius,  and  wrote  in 
that  of  Piherius.  His  ftyle  is  the  moft  elegant 
and  admired  of  any  of  the  Roman  phyficians,  but 
feems  rather  too  elegant  and  concife  for  medical 
fcience.  He  confeffes  himfelf  greatly  indebted  to 

Afclepiades, 
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Afclepiades,  as  well  as  to  Hippocrates,  for  his  know- 
ledge in  his  profelTion.^ 

Ruffiis  Ephefias  flourifliedin  the  reign  of  Trajan. 
Galen  honours  him  with  the  charafter  of  one  of 
the  moft  confiderable  phyficians  in  his  time.  He 
attempted  to  give  a general  idea  of  anatomy,  and 
has  clearly  defcribed  the  fpermatic  veflels,  and 
thofe  running  to  the  ovaria : hence  it  is  not  im- 
probable, that  the  tub^e  fallopian^  might  be  a 
a difcovery  of  his  too,  though  afcribed  to  Fal- 
lopius. Apes  were  commonly  the  fubje£ts  for  dif- 
feftion  in  thofe  days  at  Rome,  it  being  very  diffi- 
cult to  get  human  bodies  there,  for  that  purpofe, 
though  undoubtedly  they  were  fometimes  pro- 
cured. 

Claudius  Galemis  was  an  Afiatic,  born  at  Perga- 
mus,  a city  famous  on  many  accounts,  elpecially 
for  the  temple  dedicated  to  JEfculapius.  His  fa- 
ther’s name  was  Nicon,  a man  of  diftindbion, 
verfed  in  arts  and  fciences  •,  he  inftrudted  his  fon 
very  early  himfelf,  and  fpared  no  pains  or  ex- 
pence in  his  education,  procuring  him  the  mofh 
able  and  learned  matters,  in  every  branch  of 
literature.  His  mother  was  a notable  economitt, 

D 4 ' but 

* Vid.  Aurel.  Cornel.  Celfi  vitam  a Rhodio  confcrip- 
tam.  It  is  prefixed  to  Almeloveen’s  edition  of  Cqlfus.  Et 
Hiftoire  de  la  Medecine,  par  Monf.  Le  Clerc. 
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but  too  much  a Xantippe  for  his  father’s  peace. 
After  having  finifhed  his  academical  ftudies,  he 
became  a very  great  traveller,  in  purfuit  of  know- 
ledge, and  when  he  returned  from  his  travels,  he 
dwelt  fome  time  at  Alexandria^  where  he  had  been 
educated.  At  twenty-eight  years  of  age  he  re- 
moved to  Pergamus,  and  was  driven  from  thence 
at  thirty-two,  by  a popular  fedition,  and  went  to 
Rome^  with  an  intention  to  fix  his  refidence  in 
that  imperial,  attraflive  city,  where  arts  and  fei- 
ences  were  cherifhed  and  cultivated.  There  he 
met  with  fignal  marks  of  favour  and  efteem,  from 
people  of  the  higheft  rank  and  charader ; but 
this  diftinflion  raifed  him  many  enemies  in  the 
faculty.  The  envious  treatment,  which  his  fupe- 
riority  occafioned,  made  his  fituation  fo  difagree- 
able  and  uneafy,  that  after  having  dwelt  four  or 
jive  years  at  Rome,  he  returned  to  Pergamus. 
Soon  after  that,  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Verus, 
generals  of  the  Roman  army  then  at  Aq^uila,  hear- 
ing of  his  great  fame,  fent  an  exprel's  for  him, 
and  he  attended  the  former  of  thefe  great  per- 
fonages  to  Rome,  the  other  dying  in  his  return 
home.  Galen  having  then  the  good  fortune, 
jhortly  after  his  arrival  at  Rome,  to  cure  Sextus, 
one  of  the  fons  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  predi6ling  the 
event  of  his  difeafe,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 

the 
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the  other  phyficians,  concerned,  his  reputation  was 
highly  exalted,  This  happy  prefage  made  him 
conlidered  as  the  greateft  phyfician  of  his  time ; 
and  his  excellence  in  forgery,  which  he  alfo  prac- 
tifed,  is  manifeft  in  many  inftances.  But  great 
men  have  their  foibles ; he  entertained  fuperfti- 
tious  notions,  was  full  of  ambition,  quick  of  re- 
fentment,  too  fenfible  of  injuries,  as  we  have 
feen ; and  remembering,  with  fome  indignation, 
the  detradlion  and  malevolence  he  received  from 
his  brethren  before,  he  laid  hold  of  the  advantage 
his  popularity  now  gave  him,  to  fhow  his  refent- 
ment  of  former  indignities,  which  effedtually 
filenced  his  enemies.  He  was  an  excellent  orator, 
and  the  beft  anatomift  that  had  ever  been  at 
Rome:  many  perfons  of  the  higheft  diftinftion 
honouring  him  with  their  prefence  at  his  leftures 
and  demonftrations,  popular  prejudices  were  in  a 
great  meafure  removed,  and  the  Roman  people 
in  general  better  reconciled  to  anatomy.  He 
wrote  his  book  de  Ufu  Partium,  the  molt  admired 
•of  all  his  works,  at  the  defire  of  Lalius,  his 
friend  and  patron,  a man  of  confular  dignity. 
In  all  probability  at  Rome  he  might  find  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  human  bodies  for  dilTedion ; 
yet  that  he  did  difled  fuch,  as  well  as  apes  and 
other  animals,  is  very  evident  from  his  own  writ- 
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ings,  notwithftanding  that  fomc  writers  have  fug- 
gdled  to  the  contrary.  I have  read  that  the 
phyficians  and  furgeons,  who  attended  Marcus 
Aurelius  in  the  Gennan  war,  were  allowed  to  dif- 
fed  enemies  bodies  flain  in  battle ; and  that  this 
extraordinary  man  had  the  like  indulgence  granted 
him,  in  the  expedition  he  attended  into  Gaul.  He 
made  many  ufeful  difcoveries  and  remarks,  af- 
fumed  by  lucceeding  anatomifts,  of  which  they 
availed  themfelves.  His  phyfiological  and  medi- 
cal notions  were  implicitly  followed  for  many 
ases,  and  the  Arabians  were  much  indebted  to 
him  for  their  reputation  in  the  world.  He  was  a 
very  voluminous  writer,  and  employed  his  pen 
upon  various  fubjeds,  befides  what  related  pecu- 
liarly to  his  profeflion.  Many  of  his  books  were 
depbfited  in  the  Temple  of  Peace  at  Rome,  and 
deftroyed  when  that  was  burnt.* 

Lucius  Apuleius  lived  at  the  fame  time  with 
Galen  at  Rome.  He  was  an  African,  born  at  Ma- 
daura  \ his  father’s  name  was  Thefeus,  a man  of 
great  account  in  his  country,  and  his  mother  was 
related  to  Rlutarch.  He  fludied  firft  at  Carthage, 
and  then  at  Athens,  and  followed  the  profeffion  of 

the 

* Though  Galen  was  a pagan,  yet  he  ackowledged  in 
his  excellent  book  de  Ufu  Partiuin,  one  God  and  his  at- 
tributes ; and  oppofed  the  Epicurean  fyftem.  and  doftrine. 
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the  law  for  fome  years  after  he  came  to  Rome : 
and  being  a man  of  extraordinary  talents  and 
elocution,  gained  great  applaiife  at  the  bar,  yet 
quitted  it  for  phyfic.  He  was  a great  admirer 
of  Plato^  followed  his  example  in  joining  philo- 
fophy  to  that  fcience,  confidering  that  theory  and 
pradtice  united  were  neceffary  qualifications  for  a 
phyfician : and  he  arduouQy  purfued  anatomical , 
inquiries. 

Oribajtus,  Alexander  T rallianus,  AEtius^  and  Paulus 
Mglneta  were  great  writers,  but  chiefly  compilers, 
and  may  be  confidered  as  anatomifts.  Paulus  was 
the  laft  of  the  Alexandrian  fchool. 

The  time  when  thefe  eminent  men  lived  and 
wrote  cannot  precifely  be  determined,  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  learned  dodtor  Friend, 

Oribajtus  was  born  at  Pergamus  as  well  'as  Galen, 
and  educated  in  the  fchool  of  Zeno  the  Cyprian, 
at  Sardis,  who  was  a founder  of  the  Stoical  fe6t. 
He  was  confidered  as  the  greateft  fcholar  and 
phyfician  of  his  tirpe,  and  of  a very  engaging  ad- 
drefs.  He  wrote  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  and  dedicated  his  works  to  the  emperor 
’Julian.  He  pradlifed  and  died  at  Conjiantinople. 

jptius  was  born  at  Amida,  in  Mefopotamia,  edu- 
cated at  Alexandria,  and  wrote  towards  the  con- 
cluflon  of  the  fifth  cejitury.  fie  has  fome  things 


not 
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not  to  be  found  in  his  predecclTors  *,  and  wrote 
with  great  perfpicuity. 

Alexander  Trallianus  was  born  at  ’Tralles^  a city 
of  the  Lejfer  Afta^  lying  between  Caria  and  Lydia. 
He  made  a great  figure  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of 
JuJiinian^  in  the  fixth  century.  He  was  called,  by 
way  of  eminence,  Alexander  the  Phyftcian.  He 
compiled  his  works,  as  he  fays  himfelf,  in  an  ad- 
vanced age. 

Paulus  jEgineta  fucceeded  Alexander.  He  flou- 
riflicd  in  the  feventh  century,  and  excelled  all  the 
others  in  point  of  furgery. 

The  works  of  thefe  illuftrious  Grecians  were 
tranflated  into  Latin  from  their  native  language, 
by  Rafarius,  Cornarius,  and  Guinterius.* 

Under  the  condudl  of  the  caliph,  as  we  have 
before  obferved,  the  Saracens  took  Alexandria^ 
A°’  C“  640,  deftroyed  the  univerfity,  and  burnt 
the  library,  which  was  the  greateft  repofitory  of 

learning  in  the  world. Soon  after  the  deftruc- 

tion  of  this  famous  univerfity,  learning  fprung 
up  in  Arabia  \ and  from  that  time  to  the  13th 
century,  the  Arabians  were  almoft  the  only  people 
who  cultivated  the  medical  art  •,  and,  in  all  pro- 
bability, fome  books  fell  into  their  hands,  faved 

out 

I 

* Vid.  Medicje  Artis  Principes  poll  Hippocratem  & 
Galenum. 
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out  of  the  flames. In  the  fame  century  too,  aa 

we  have  mentioned,  the  irruption  of  the  Goths 
and  Vandals  proved  greatly  detrimental  to  learn- 
ing of  every  kind  in  Europe. — Rhaze^,  Avicenna, 
Avenzoar,  Averrhoes,  and  Albucajts,  were  the  moft 
noted  among  the  Arabian  phyficians  who  wrote 
upon  furgery  alfo,  as  has  been  faid ; but  their 
anatomical  defcriptions  were  borrowed  from  the 
Greeks  j for  a fuperftitious  notion  prevailed  with 
them,  as  with  the  “Jews,  that  touching  a dead 
body  defiled  the  living. 

After  the  fall  of  Alexandria,  iinlverfities  were 
opened  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe  for  the  ftudy 
of  phyfic,  which,  from  various  concurring  caufes 
and  circumftances,  made  a very  flow  progrefs 
for  many  ages;  but  about  the  13th  century, 
learning  began  to  fpring  up,  and  medical  art  to 
floLirilh. 

Mundinus  was  an  eminent  profelTor  at  Padua  in 
this  century,  whofe  compendium  of  anatomy  was 
appointed,  by  the  laws  of  that  and  other  univer- 
fities  in  Italy,  to  be  ufed  as  the  text-book,  for  the 
profeflbrs  to  comment  upon,  and  continued  in 
that  great  credit  for  near  three  hundred  years. 
Early  in  the  15th  century,  Alexander  Achillinus,  a 
Bononian  profeflbr,  and  his  brother  Philotheus, 
improved  it;  foon  after,  Berengarius,  ftyled  the 

Italian 
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Italian  Herophilus^  wrote  large  and  learned  com- 
mentaries upon  this  book,  and  fo  it  flood  in  life, 
till  the  time  of  Morgagni,  the  late  moft  cele- 
brated profeffor  of  anatomy  at  Padua.  Mundinus 
was  thought  to  be  better  acquainted  v/ith  the 
ftrufture  of  the  lungs,  than  any  anatomift  before 
him.  He  underftood  the  diftribution  of  the 
nerves;  and  he  defcribed  the  pancreatic  duB, 

I 

though  Virfungus,  one  of  Vefalius's  pupils,  has 
the  honour  of  that  difcovery. 

Arts  and  faiences  met  with  fignal  marks  of 
royal  favour  and  patronage  in  France,  for  many 
fucceflive  generations : and  fince  the  eftablifti- 
ment  of  public  ledlures  at  St.  Come,  for  the  im- 
provement of  furgery  and  anatomy,  that  king- 
dom has  produced  many  excellent  anatomills  and 
furgeons. 

About  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  Con- 
Jiantinople  was  taken  by  Mahomet,  who  ftudied  to 
fupprefs  literature,  and  keep  his  fubjefts  in  igno- 
rance, frorn  political  views.  Upon  this  revolu- 
tion the  Greeks  fled,  and  carried  their  books,  as 
their  penates,  to  the  weft,  v/here  the  plagiarifm 
of  the  Arabians,  in  refpeft  to  the  Greeks,  was  dif- 
covered  enough  to  bring  them  into  fome  dif- 
repute. 


Alexander 
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'Alexander  BenediBus  wrote  towards  the  condu- 
fion  of  the  14th  century,  who  made  many  difco- 
veries,  afcribed  t6  more  modern  anatomifts. 

Writers  in  the  15th  century. 

Jacobus  Berengarius  Carpenjis^  fometimes  called 
Jacobus  Carpus^  was  a profeffor  of  great  repute  in 
the  beginning  of  this  century  at  Bononia,  now 
Bologna^  the  molt  noted  univerfity  in  Italy  j and 
he  appears  to  have  been  the  firfb  who  publilhed 
anatomical  plates  or  figures,  which  were  cut  in 
wood  in  thofe  days,  not  in  brafs  or  copper.  He 
differed  a great  number  of  human  bodies,  and  a 
clamour  was  raifed  againfl;  him,  as  againft  Hero- 
philus  and  Erajijiratus  near  two  thoufand  years 
before,  upon  a fufpicion  of  opening  fome  of  them 
alive.  The  defcription  of  the  papilla  renum^ 
given  by  Majfa,  Fallopius^  and  Bellini,  was  his. 

pellicle  in  the  middle  of  the  fcrotum,  or  fep- 
tum  fcroti  of  Raw,  is  his  difcovery  j but  anato- 
mifts feem  not  yet  fully  agreed  concerning  the 
diftinfl:  exiftence  of  this  part.  He  has  accurately 
defcribed  the  veftcula  feminales. — It  is  faid,  that 
he  firft  knew  the  ufe  of  argentum  vivum,  in  the 
cure  of  the  venereal  difeafe  j by  which  fecret  he 

gained  great  fame  and  wealth. His  book 

de 
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de  Fra^ura  Cranii  is  a convincing  teftimony  of 
his  chirurgical  abilities. 

Andreas  Luccini  was  an  eminent  Bpanijh  phyfi- 
cian,  educated,  I think,  at  Salamanca.  Anatomy 
very  particulary  engaged  his  attention,  and  he 
epitomifed  fome  of  Galen's  works. 

Nicolaus  Majfa  has  been  accufed  of  plagiarifm  ; 
he  made  but  few  anatomical  difeoveries,  but  boafts 
of  many. 

Jacobus  Guinterius  was  an  able  anatomift ; he 
gave  the  beft  defeription  of  the  mufcles  of  any 
before  him  ; and  fays  he  taught  Vefalius  many 
things. 

Joannes  Fernclius  was  a native  of  Picardy^  in 
France^  probably  of  Amiens^  the  capital  of  that 
province.  He  was  a man  of  great  erudition  and 
eloquence,  much  admired  by  the  learned  for  the 
elegance  of  his  ftyle.  He  was  archiater  to  Henry 
the  Second  of  France^  and  did  great  honour  to 
his  country  and  his  profeffion.  He  underftood 
anatomy  •,  it  is  faid  he  difeovered  the  os  hyoides ; 
but  it  is  deferibed  in  Galen. 

Joannes  Oleander  was  an  anatomift  of  fome 
note ; but  wrote  only  about  the  parts  of  the 
head. 

Jacobus  Sylvius  was  an  anatomift  of  the  greateft 
repute  at  Paris ; he  well  deferibed  the  mufeuU 

fyramidaleSy 
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pyramidalet,  the  difcovery  of  which  has  been 
afcribed  to  Majfa: 

Andreas  Vefalius  is  to  be  confidered  as  a great 
reformer  of  anatomy  •,  he  was  the  moft  celebrated 
man  of  his  time,  and  dared  to  contradid  the  re- 
ceived infallibility  of  Galen.  He  was  born  at 
Brujfels.^  the  capital  of  Brabant.,  early  in  the 
15th  century  ; and,  for  a great  many  generations, 
his  family  had  much  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in 

the  medical  art.  Extraordinary  care  was  taken 

« 

of  his  education,  before  he  was  fent  to  the  col- 
lege at  Louvain,  where  he  profecuted  academical 
(Indies  very  feduloufly,  and  acquired  great  know- 
ledge of  the  Grecian,  Roman,  and  Oriental  lan- 
guages ; yet  whilft  he  was  indefatigable  iii  thefe 
purfuits,  his  native  paffion  for  anatomy  was  ever 
uppermoft  j even  while  a boy,  he  frequently  em- 
ployed his  time  in  dilTeding  dogs  and  other  ani- 
mals, as  a matter  of  amtifement  and  diverfion  j 
an  early  prefage  of  his  future  greatnefs  in  that 
fcience.  He  vifited  many  univerfities,  and  be- 
came intimate  with  the  moft  learned  meft  he  di- 
ligently ftudied  phyfic,  furgery,  and  anatomy, 
under  Jacobus  Sylvius,  at  Paris,  who  excelled  all 
his  contemporaries  ; but  he  himfelf  publicly  de- 
clared Vejalius  excelled  his  maftcr.  Purfuino"  ana- 
• . ^ 
tomical  ftudies  with  uncommon  ardour  and  refolu- 
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tion,  he  foon  obtained  the  charadter  of  the  greatefB 
proficient  of  his  time  j and  his  public  leftures 
were  univerlally  admired.  In  the  early  part  of 
his  life,  he  wrote  his  Enchetrefts  Anatomica,  which 
proved  a good  diredlory  to  ftudents  in  thofe  days  j 
the  large  work,  that  he  publilhed  afterwards,  is  a 
book  ftill  in  grc^t  efteem,  in  the  plates- of  which, 
the  mufcles  are  reprefented  bold  ‘afid  fwelling,  re- 
fembling  life  and  action  more  than  thofe  of 
Eujiachius ; and  confeqnently,  on  thofe  accounts,, 
are  more  admired.* 

Vefalius  was  archiater  to  the  emperor  Charles' 
the  Fifth,  who,  for  a monaftic  life,  refigned  the 
imperial  diadem  to  his  brother  Ferdinand^,  and  the 

crown 

* GiorgU  Vcfari^  in  his  hiftory  of  the  painters,  fays, 
that  the  figures  of  this  work  were  drawn  and  engraved 
originally  by  Giovanni  Calker^  which  relation  is  contra- 
di61ed  by  the  late  do(^lor  Charleton^.  in  the  preface  to  his 
Anatomical  Leilures  before  the  College  of  Phyficians, 
wherein  he  exprefsiy  fays,  that  Lianardo  Da  Vinci^  a fa- 
mous Itali'an  painter,  well  Ikilled  in  anatomy,  originally 
drew  and  cut  the  figures  in  Vefalius's  books,  and  that  he 
had  feen  the  originals  in  a large  folio  of  his  in  M.  S. 
della  Pitfura^  written  in  the  Italian  language,  well  pre- 
ferved  then  in  her  majefty’s  cabinet  at  Whitehall ; but 
for  Boerhaave's  and  Albinus’s  fine  edition  of  Vefalius^  de 
Corporis  humani  Fabrica^  the  plates  were  engraved  by  the 
famous  Dutch  artifi:  JVandelaar.. 
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crown  of  Sptiitt  to  his  fon  Philip ; and  being  in. 
the  greateft  degree  of  favour  with  Philips  and 
fllfo  in  the  higheft  reputation  for  (kill  in  his  pro- 
fcffion,  he  was  called  to  the  Spanijh  court  •,  where 
he  cured  prince  Charles^  the  king’s  fon,  of  a con- 
tufion  on  his  headj  after  accurately  and  judici- 
oufly  defcribing  the  caufe  of  his  threatening 
fymptoms,  by  dividing  xht  pericranium^  when  the 
Spanijh  phyficians  and  furgeons  had  pronounced 
the  cafe  incurablei  This  happy  event  gained  him  . 
great  applaufe,  though,  at  the  fame  time^  it  raifed 
him  implacable  enemies  in  the  faculty  at  Madrid^ 
feeing  him  fo  fignally  diftinguifbed  upon  this  oc- 
cafion,  by  the  king  and  nobility  ; but  whilft  he 
was  enjoying  this  happinefs,  under  the  aufpices  of 
the  king  and  court,  having  no  room  to  envy  any 
phyfician  in  Europe^  the  following  difaftrous  event 
fuddenly  changed  the  fcene.  A grandee  died,  his 
patient,  and  he  being  very  defirous  of  inveltiga- 
ting  the  obfcure  caufe  of  his  death,  begged  leave 
of  the  relations  to  open  the  body,  which  requell 
was  granted;  Some  of  the  fpedtators,  who  pro- 
bably were  not  Vefalius's  friends,  declared  they 
faw  the  heart  palpitate  upon  his  opening  the 
thorax^  and  polTibly  a tremulous  motion  might 
proceed  from  prelTure  upon  the  vena  cava^  or 
fome  other  accidental  caufe  ; and  fuch  a flight 
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appearance  might  be  aggravated  by  thofe  read/ 
to  do  him  ill  offices  however,  their  declaration 
foori  reached  the  ears  of  the  nobleman’s  relations, 
and  raifed  a fufpicion  that  the  body  was  opened 
alive  ; in  confeqnence  of  which  he  was  profecuted 
for  homicide  and  impiety,  and  brought  before  the 
inquifition,  where  the  king’s  authority  could  not 
fave  him  from  the  rigorous  fentence  of  that  dia- 
bolical tribunal  •,  but  after  long  durance,  through 
the  mediation  of  the  king  and  the  united  Appli- 
cation of  the  court,  and  people  in  power,  who 
were  fully  convinced  of  the  injuftice  of  his  accu- 
fation,  his  fentence  was  remitted,  and  he  obtained 
his  liberty,  upon  condition  of  making  an  expia- 
tory pilgrimage  to  J.erufalem^  h'rom  thence  he 
was  called  by  the  Venetian  fenatc,  and  invited,  in 
the  mod  earned  and  honourable  manner,  to  go  to 
Padua^  then  fubjed  to  the  Venetians^  and  fill  the 
profefiTor’s  chair,  vacated  by  the  death  of  the 
great  Fallopius  but  adverfe  fortune  dill  purfued 
this  illudrious  man,  who,  in  his  return  from  his 
peregrination,  to  atone  for  a pretended  crime,  was 
wrecked  upon  the  coad  of  Zant^  in  a defolatc 
part  of  the  ifland,  where,  deditute  of  all  fupport, 
he  miferably  finiffied  his  life  before  he  was  full 
fifty  years  of  age,  a life  which  feemed  to  merit 
the  peculiar  indulgence  of  heaven.  His  corpfe 

would 
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'WDuld  have  been  food  for  the  wild  beafts,  had 
not  a perfon  that  knew  him,  happened  to  come 
by  at  this  jundure,  who,  in  great  humanity,  gave 
him  decent  burial  in  St.  Mary's  church,  in  the 
city  of  Zant^  eredling  a tomb  to  his  memory,^ 
with  this  infcription. 

Andrea  Vefalii  Bruxellenfis  'Cumulus 
ahiit  Idihus  O5iohris 
Anno  1564, 

/Etatis  vero  fua  quinquagejimo 
^nm  Hierofolymis  rediijjet. 

■So  fell  this  excellent  man,  a faqrifice  to  the 
tyranny  of  mercilefs  fuperftition,  who  in  his  early 
days  was  remarkably  diftinguilhed  in  many  uni- 
•verficies  .befides  Louvain^  where  he  was  originally 
educated  ; and  had  fignal  marks  of  favour  confer- 
red upon  him  by  kings  and  potentates,  and  perfons 
of  the  higheft  charafter  for  learning ; a me- 
morable inftance  of  which  is  the  honour  intended 
kim  at  laft  by  the  noble  Venetian  fen  ate. 

Carolus  Stephanus  was  a great  proficient,  and  a 
member  of  the  faculty  at  Paris^  He  fays,  an 
accident  happened  that  kept  his  work  from  the 
prefs,  by  which  means  Vefalius  anticipated  him,  in 
publifhing  fome  difeoveries  and  improvements  in 
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anatomy.  He  is  the  firft,  who  difcovercd  the 
valves  of  the  cava  and  the  platyfma  myoides ; and 
Morgagni  gives  him  the  honour  of  difcovering^hc 
tunica  arachnoides, 

Columbus,  Eujlacbius,  and  Fallopius,  were  alfo 
great  anatomifts  and  rivals  of  Vefalius. 

Ambrofe  Pare  was  an  ornament  to  the  French 
nation,  and  fuccelTively  furgeon  to  four  kings  *,  he 
deferved  well  of  furgeons  and  anatomifts.  He 
was  providentially  preferred  in  the  maflacre  of 
the  proteftants  in  France,  and  died  in  an  advanced 
age,  in  the  year  1 590.  ’ 

Philippm,  called  the  Sicilian  Hippocrates,  made 
but  few  difeoveries.  His  works  were  pofthu- 
mous. 

Many  more  anatomifts  of  diftindtion  might  be 
enumerated,  who  lived  in  this  age ; in  which 
alfo,  till  the  conclufion  of  it,  the  learned  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world,  were  very  bufy  in  tranf- 
lating  the  Greek  writers  in  phyfic  into  Latin,  by 
which  means,  every  thing  relative  to  the  medical 
art,  became  more  univerfally  known.  Among  the 
reft,  the  great  Linacre,  who  was  phyfician  to  Henry 
the  Eighth,  tranflated  many  of  Galen'^  works  into 
Latin* 

Harv^ 

* Vid.  Opera  I,  Friend  M.  D.  de  Hiftoria  Mcdicinae, 
pag.  587  & fcq. 
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Harvey  was  a famous  phyfician,  born  at  Folk- 
Jione,  in  Kent,  and  educated  at  Caius  college,  in 
Cambridge',  after  which  he  ftudied  five  years  at 
PaMa,  and  was  phyfician  to  Charles  the  Fii  ft.  He 
was  a great  benefaftor  to  the  College  of  Phyfi- 
cians,  and  died  in  the  8oth  year  of  his  age, 
A.  C.  1657.  Thofe  who  are  willing  to  rob  our 
countryman  of  the  difeovery  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  fay,  that  it  was  known  to  Serveius, 
Nemejii4s,  Columbus,  Ca’falpinus,  Arantius,  &c.  but 
with.no  valid  authority.  The  immortal  Harvey 
made  this  important  difeovery,  and  demonftrated 
the  fa6t  in  the  year  1628.  He  wrote  very  learn- 
edly upon  this,,  and  many  otjher  curious  and  ufe- 
ful  fubje61:s ; and  the  anniverfary  commemoration 
of  this  great  genius  is  an  honour  due  to  his  me- 
mory, which,  with  his  own  works,  will  prove 
more  durable  than  brafs  or  marble. 

Spaher,  of  Infpruck,  and  Remilinus,  publiftied 
anatomical  plates,  laid  one  over  another,  which, 
by  unfolding,  were  defigned  to  ftiew  the  parts,  as 
they  rife  in  difleftion.  It  was  a work  of  Ibme 
ufe,  to  give  a general  idea  of  anatomy  ; and 
doftor  Clopton  Haveos,  author  of  OJieologia  nova, 
thought  it  deferved  his  attention  enough  to  pub- 
lifh  an  edition  of  it,  with  corrections  and  emen- 
dations ; however,  it  is  now  but  in  little  efteem  : 
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indeed  it  is  very  inaccurate,  and  not  to  be  de- 
pended upon. 

The  lall  century  produced  many  learned  and 
ingenious  anatomifts,  as  Bartholims,  IValaus,  Rio- 
lams^  Spigelius^  Vejlingius,  Laurentius^  GlandorpiuSy 
Lancifms^  Nuch^  Stem,  Swammerdam,  Diemerhroeck, 
De  Graaf,  Bidloe,  Ruyfch,  Van  Horn,  Pecquet, 
Hfellius,  Bellini,  Leeuwenhoeck,  Valfaha,  Du  Vern^, 
Verheyn,  Cowper,  Willis,  Wharton,  Havers,  Power, 
Lifter,  Glijfon,  Ridley,  and  others : fome  of  which 
treated  the  fubjedl  in  general,  and  others  in  parti- 
cular.  We  are  alfo  exceedingly . obliged  to 

many  celebrated  men  of  the  prefent  age,  who 
have  given  their  attention  to  anatomy,  and  pur- 
fued  it  zealoully  in  moft  parts  of  Europe,  by 
which  this  fcience  has  received  great  improve- 
ments ; and,  as  anatomy  is  more  univerfally 
known,  and  better  underftood,  the  world  muft 
confequently  have  abler  furgeons  than  in  former 


ages. 
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WOUNDS 

IN  GENERAL. 


PART  I. 


IT  is  defigiied  in  the  firft  part  of  this 
treatife,  to  fhow  the  nature  and  difference 
of  wounds,  their  dtagnojls  and  prognojis^  with 
the  o-eneral  treatment  of  them  ; and  in  the 

O 

fecpnd  part,  to  confider  them,  with  their 
treatment,  more  diftind:ly,  from  the  head, 
through  all  the  cavities,  including  the  extre- 
mities ; interfperfing  hiftories  of  cafes,  re- 
marks, and  fhort  anatomical  defcriptions, 
with  the  fituation  of  the  parts,  in  order  to 

illuftratc 
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illuftrate  the  fubje<fl,  making  references  oc- 
cafionally  from  the  one  part  to  the  other.* 

Boerhaave  5 definition  of  a wound  is  the 
moft  exad,  and  agreeable  to  the  common 
acceptation  .of  the  word.  He  lays,  that  a 
wound  is  a recent  and  bloody  folution  of  con-, 
tinuity  in  the  foft  parts,  made  by  a hard, 
fliarp  inhrument.  By  its  chara(fber  of  recent 
and  bloody,  it  is  diltinguihied  from  an  ulcer ; 
being  in  a foft  part,  it  differs  from  a fradture  ; 
and  inflidled  with  a hard,  lharp  inffi-ument, 
it  cannot  be  confounded  with  a oontulion ; 
but  we  may  farther  obferve,  that  wounds  are 
made  by  obtufe,  as  well  as  incifive  inflru- 
ments,  and  by  the  latter,  bones  may  receive 
cuts,  which,  with  propriety  enough,  may  be 
called  wounds. 

The  human  fabric  is  the  mafter- piece  of 
our  great  Creator’s  works  in  this  fublunary 
world,  confequently  the  moft  worthy  our 

contem- 

* I could  not  well  alter  my  original  plan  of  this  trea- 
tife  laid  fome  years  ago,  for  a confined  purpofe,  having 
then  no  intention  of  publifliing  tliefe  papers,  which  might 
indeed  have  been  contradlcd  into  a narrower  compafs  ; 
but  in  the  whole  as  it  is,  I hope  it  will  not  prove  lefs 
infiru6live  to  thofe  for  whom  it  is  now  exprcfsly  dc- 
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contemplation ; and  it  is  to  be  conlidered  as 
the  mofl  curious  hydraulic  machine,  com- 
poled  of  a feries  of  pipes  or  veffels,  of  various 
kinds,  and  in  every  direflion,  having  a won- 
derful connection,  dependence  upon,  and  cor- 
refpondence  one  with  another.  It  appears  a 
plexus  of  veflels,  with  a great  variety  of  li- 
quors moving  in  them,  to  ferve  the  diiferent 
purpoles  of  the  animal  oeconomy,  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  carry  us  with  the  help  of  the 
belt  glaffes  and  anatomical  injeftions,  even  in 
the  moft  folid  parts  ; and  we  mu  ft  admit  of 
a vafcular  texture  ad  infitiitum^  beyond  all 
fcrutinizing,  but  that  of  our  reafon,  when  it 
ceafes  to  be  the  objefl  of  our  fenfes,  by  ftich 
affiftance.  The  fluids  of  an  animal  body,  by 
progrefiive  motion  and  mechanical  powers, 
are  joined  to,  and  become  folids,  in  a man- 
ner beyond  our  comprehenfion,  raifing  our 
admiration,  and  confounding  our  limited  fa- 
culties, unequal  to  fuch  abftrufe  refearches. 
The  performance  of  all  the  aflions  and  func- 
tions of  the  human  body,  depends  on  the  due 
tone  of  elafticity  and  energy  of  the  veflels, 
with  their  contained  liquors  of  a proper  flui- 
dity and  crafis  circulating  through  them  j 

and, 
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^nd  in  their  regular  and  uninterrupted  reci- 
procal acHons,  confift  health  and  ftrength.^* 
Hence  the  danger  of  a wound  is  to  be  con- 
fidered  and  eftimated  in  proportion  to  its  fize, 
the  diameter  of  the  divided  veflels,  the  na- 
ture of  the  parts  wounded,  &c.  as  will  be 
^peei'ned. 

Superficial  wounds,  when  well  deanfed 
from  the  blood,  are  perceptible  to  the  fight. 
The  finger  is  better  than  any  inflrument  to 
explore  fome  kinds  of  wounds,  not  fully  ex- 
poled  to  view  ; and  a bougie  is  preferable  to 
the  common  probe,  on  account  of  if  s flexir 
bility,  where  the  entrance  is  narrow,  and  the 
courfe  of  the  wound  winding,  intricate,  and 
running  deep ; under  which  circumflances, 
to  dired  our  judgment  in  the  exploration  of 
the  wound,  we  are  to  inquire  what  attitude 
the  patient  was  in  when  he  received  it,  the 
ihape  of  the  weapon,  how  far  it  penetrated, 
how  it  was  direded,  with  what  force  the 
blow  was  given,  obferving  what  kind  of  fluid 
is  difcharged,  ?nd  every  necelTary  appear- 
ance 

*■  See  profeflbr  Whytt’s  treatife  on  vital  motions,  &c. 
iind  his  inquiry  into  the  caiifes  of  the  circulation  of  the 
fluids  in  the  very  fmall  vefTels  of  animals. 
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ance  and  circumftance  for  our  information. 
The  deliberate  confideration  of  thefe  pre- 
miles, joined  with  a good  anatomical  know- 
ledge of  the  parts,  their  aflions  and  ufes, 
may  enable  ns  to  draw  conclufioiis,  pretty- 
well  to  be  depended  upon,  concerning  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  wound,  in  order 
to  prefage  it’s  event,  and  direct  us  to  rational 
meafures  in  the  treatment  of  it. 

Wounds  are  divided  into  clalies,  as  limple 
and  compound,  not  mortal,  and  mortal.  A 
pundlure  or  incifion,  without  contufioii  or 
other  particular  injury,  is  termed  a limple 
wound ; but  when  attended  with  fuch  cir- 
cumftances,  it  is  called  compound  or  compli- 
cated. If  a part  is  wounded  in  foch  a man- 
ner, that  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  fooii 
put  to  an  end,  it  is  called  a mortal  wound, 
without  exception.  Wounds  of  the  cere- 
bellum, or  which  penetrate  the  cavities  of 
the  heart,  or  adjacent  large  veffels,  are  of  that 
clafs  ; and  wounds  of  other  parts,  not  mortal 
in  their  nature,  may  kill  the  patient,  without 
aliillance  from  art;  though  when  treated 
Ikilfully,  the  danger  may  be  averted.  The 
cffulion  of  blood  from  a wound  of  any  con- 

fiderable 
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iiderable  artery  might  deftroy  the  patient^ 
were  no  means  ufed  to  reftrain  it,  but  by 
compreffion,  or  ligature,  or  fome  other  expe- 
dient, in  a part  that  can  be  come  at,  the 
patient’s  life  may  be  preferved.  Alfo  wounds 
coming  under  the  denomination  of  not  mor- 
tal, may  by  negled:  or  mifmanagement, 
prove  of  fatal  confequence^  The  patient’s 
irregularity,  too  tight  bandage,  improper  ap- 
plications, &c.  may  produce  direfld  lymptoms 
in  fimple  wounds,  having  originally  no  ap- 
pearance of  dangen 

It  is  proper  to  confider  diftindtly  wounds 
of  the  common  teguments,  mufcles,  arteries, 
veins,  lymphatics,  glands,  nerves,  tendons^ 
membranes,  ligaments,  &c.  with  their  vari- 
ous kinds,  and  the  effedts  and  accidents  ac- 
companying them. The  firft  difference  of 

a wound  arifes  from  the  kind  of  weapon  ot 
inftrument,  and  the  manner  of  it’s  making 
the  wound,  whence  it  receives  the  denomi-* 
nation  of  incifion,  puniffure,  or  laceration; — 
The  fecond  difference,  of  ufe  to  be  taken  no-* 
tice  of,  is  tb.^  figure  of  the  wound,  as  rectili- 
near, oblique,  tranfverfe,  curved,  angular,  or 
round.-— The  third  difference  is  in  refpedl  to 
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it’s  fize,  whether  long  or  ihort,  deep  or  fu- 
perficial : and,  when  a mufcle  is  divided,  that 
has  an  antagonift,  there  may  appear  a great 
diftortion  of  the  parts,  and  the  figure  of  the 
wound  be  muoh  altered  by  that  means,  which 
is  a remark  worth  attention.  And,  under 
this  article  of  the  difference  of  wounds,  we 
may'fubjoin  the  accidents  belonging  to  them, 
as  pain,  inflammation,  gangrene,  extraneous 
bodies  lodged  in  them,  &c.  all  of  which  will 
be  treated  ‘of  in  order. 

Having  fhown  the  diftin^Hon  and  differ- 
ence of  Wound?,  we  fhall  take  a view  of  them 
in  the  different  parts,  beginning  with  thofe 
of  the  teguments  and  flefh  only,  proceeding 
regularly  to  the  mofl:  complicated. 

The  appearances  which  a large  fimple- 
wound  of  the  teguments  and  flefhy  parts  will 
have,  in  a young  healthy  perfon,  when  no 
confiderable  artery  is-  wounded,  from  the  be- 
ginning till  the  cure  is  completed,  are  thefe. 
In  proportion  as  the  wound  deviates  from  a 
ftrait  line,  or  longitudinal  courfe,  the  divided 
parts  recede,  by  the  natural  elaflicity  of  animal 
fibres,  which  inftaiitly  fhorten  when  the  re- 
liflance  to  their  aftion  is  removed. — "Imme- 
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cliately  after  the  reparation  of  the  lips  of  the 
wound,  an  effufion  of  blood  enfues,  which 
gradually  ftops  as  the  contradile  power  of  the 
retraced  veflels  conftnnges  their  mouths, 
and  the  blood  there  coagulates.  After  this, 
the  wound  appears  covered  with  a bloody 
cruft,  which  is  nothing  but  the  coagulated 
. blood,  fticking  in  the  numberlefs  mouths  of 
the  divided  veftels.  Soon  after  a reddifti 
ferum,  called  gleet,  which  is  a favourable 
appearance,  comes  trickling"  out ; for  now 
the  mouths  of  the  veftels  are  fo  contracted  in 
their  diameters,  that  they  cannot  tranfmit 
mere  blood.  Then,  in  a little  time,  the  lips 
of  the  wound  become  tumid,  inflamed,  re- 
torted, and  painful,  the  invariable  and  inevi- 
table effects  of  the  contraction  of  the  mouths 
of  the  veftels,  with  the  obftruction  of  the 
fluids  in  the  adjacent  veflels,  and  the  ftricture 
the  Ikin  makes  upon  the  cellular  membrane  ; 
but  this  tumefaction  of  the  parts,  when  to  a 
moderate  degree,  unattended  with  great  pain, 
is  no  unfavourable  circumftance. Now  fe- 

brile fymptoms  fupervene,  and  in  proportion 
to  the  pain,  the  velocity  of  the  blood  will  be 
increafed  ; for  pain  may  be  confidered  as  the 

moft 
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moft  aaive  ftimukis  to  accelerate  the  motion 
of  the  blood,  and  indeed  does  often  make  it 

very  rapid. On  the  third  or  fourth  daVj 

pus  generally  begins  to  appear  in  the  wound, 
which  is  defcribed  both  by  Hippocrates  and 
Celfus ; and  when  laudable,  it  is  thick,  of  a 
yellowifh  colour,  like  cream,  having  little  or 
no  fmell.  This  formation  of  pus  is  the  ef- 
fect of  the  vital  adlion  of  the  velTels,  by 
which,  and  the  heat  of  the  parts,  when  the 
wound  is  defended  from  the  influence  of  the 
air  by  proper  application,  the  effufed  fluids  are 
conceded  into  the  apparent  homogenuous, 
tenacious  matter,  called  pus  ; and  this  opera- 
tion of  nature  is  the  digeftion  of  the  wound. 
When  this  is  performed,  the  fymptomatic 
fever  and  pain  generally  abate  ; after  which, 
the  inflammation  and  tumefadion  gradually 
fubflde  and  difappear,  as  the  obftrudion  in 
the  vefTels  is  removed,  and  the  circulation 
thi'ough  them  becomes  open,  free,  and  eah'. 
If  nothing  obftruds  this  procefs  of  nature, 
the  vital  powers  and  native  heat  will  cleanfe 
the  wound,  and  the  extremities  of  the  vafa 
minima  or  vafa  vafortim^  by  the  impelling 
force  of  the  blood,  will  be  ftretched  out ; 

V OL,  I,  F and 
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and  when  there  is  an  addition  made  to  them, 
from  that  fluid,  the  extremities  of  thefe  pro- 
truded veflels,  elongated  by  little  and  little, 

give  the  appearance  papillce. In  fome  of 

the  new  made  veffels,  from  all  diredlions, 
forming  a plexus  or  net  work,  I have,  with  a 
good  glafs,  manifeftly  obferved  pullations, 
where  there  has  been  a confiderable  lofs  of 
lubftance.  This  generation  of  flefh  is  called 
the  incarnation  of  the  wound ; at  the  edges 
of  which  carnous  fubfiance-,  when  incapable 
of  farther  extenhon,  or  checked  in  it^s  luxu- 
riance, ‘it  hardens,  forming  on  it’s  fuperficies 
a blueifh  white  pellicle,  proceeding  gradually 
from  the  circumference  to  the  centre  ; and 
this  is  termed  the  cicatrization  or  fkinning  of 
the  wound. 

Having  attended  to  the  phenomena  and 
progrefs  of  this  wonderful  operation  of  na- 
ture, in  the  generation  of  flefh,  of  which 
Galeji  “ Cognofci  debet  circa  carnis  gene- 

“ ratmiem  quod  materies  illiusjit  fanguis  bonus ^ 
“ OpiJ'ex  vero  & Author^  Natural  rn^Y 
proceed  to  defcribe  and  confider  the  ap- 
pearances and  confequences  of  wounds  in 

particular  parts  of  the  body,  beginning 

with 
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with  the  different  kinds  of  wounds  in  a fmall 
artery. 

When  a fmall  artery  in  a limb,  or  any  ex- 
ternal part  of  the  body,  is  totally  divided,  it’s 
retradlion  may  bring  it  under  the  furround- 
ing parts,  and  with  the  natural  contradlion 
of  the  diameter  of  it’s  mouth,  affifted  by  the 
compreffive  power  of  thofe  parts,  increafed 
by  their  growing  tumid,  the  efflux  of  blood 
may  be  flopped  ; then  it  is  to  be  confidered 
only  as  a fimple  wound,  as  we  have  already 
defcribed  ; but  when  fuch  an  artery  is  not 
quite  divided,  only  obliquely  or  tranfverfely, 
or  even  longitudinally  opened,  it  may  pour 
out  a great  quantity  of  blood  ; for  when  the 
fibres,  on  that  fide  of  it  which  is  divided, 
recede  from  each  other,  thofe  on  the  oppofite 
lide  are  kept  firm  and  fixed,  confequently  the 
orifice  of  the  veflel,  in  whatever  direction  it 
is,  enlarges  under  thefe  circumflances,  by  the 
impulfe  of  the  blood.  Hence  we  may  ac- 
count for  profufe  haemorrhages^  fometimes; 
proceeding  from  finall  wounds,  v/here  we  are 
lure  there  are  no  large  arteries,  efpecially  if 
the  wounded  veffel  lies  near  a bone  : a re- 
markable inflance  of  which  I had  from  a very 

F 2 eminent 
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eminent  praftitioner,  of  a pregnant  woman 
who  had  a fmall  fplinter  of  wood  thriift  into 
her  finger,  which  wounded  an  artery  near 
the  joint  ; in  confequence  of  which,  fuch  an 
effufion  of  blood  enfiied  as  threatened  abor- 
tion and  even  her  life,  and  was  retrained 
with  difficulty  by  the  furgeon,  when  he  was 
called  to  her. 

If  a finall  artery  is  totally  divided,  lying 
contiguous  to,  or  perforating  a bone,  it  may 
be  incapable  of  retracing  and  contradling,  as 
we  have  defcribed,  to  ftop  the  flux  of  blood, 
as  fometimes  happens  after  extrafling  a tooth. 
This  confideration  may  teach  us  to  proceed 
cautioufly  in  fcalping,  upon  the  authority  of 
the  great  profeflbr  Monro  in  his  Ofleology, 
where  we  know  arteries  penetrate  the  Ikull, 
as  they  may  retract  fo  far,  upon  divifion,  as 
to  create  much  trouble  and  difficulty  in  re- 
flraining  the  haemorrhage. 

When  a flyptic  upon  lint,  or  fome  kind  of 
foft  fubftaiice,  is  applied  on  account  of  an 
hcernorrhage  proceeding  from  the  extraflion 
of  a tooth,  the  alveolus  flrould  be  well  filled 
with  it  down  to  the  bottom,  and  then  fbme 
folid  body  of  proper  dimenfions  ufed,  adapted 

to 
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to  the  {pace,  in  order  to  make  a ftrong  pref- 
fure  by  fhutting  the  jaw,  which  fhould  have 
a band  pafs  underneath  it  to  be  affixed  on  the 
top  of  the  head,  that  the  jaw  may  not  be  fa- 
tigued and  lole  its  power.  This  is  the  beil 
method  of  making  compreffion  on  this  occa- 
fion,  as  I have  experienced.  The  actual 
cautery  is  fometimes  neceffary  ; and  in  fome 
parts  of  the  mouth  it  muft  be  looked  upon 
as  the  only  expedient  to  flop  an  effiifion  of 
blood.* 

F 3 ' Should 

* In  a diflblved  crafis  of  the  blood,  violent  haemor- 
rhages fometimes  happen  from  the  gums,  mouth,  and 
tongue,  even  without  a wound.  In  the  year  1753^  ^ 
was  called  to  a child  of  between  feven  and  eight  years 
of  age,  who  had  a violent  haemorrhage,  in  confequence 
of  drav/ing  a too.th  himfelf,  that  had  been  long  loofe ; be- 
fiJes  which,  I obferved  *an  oozing  of  blood  from  every 
part  of  his  gums,  mouth,  and  tongue.  The  ufe  of  the 
baric  with  alum,  joining  rhubarb  to  them  occafionally ; 
drinks  acidulated  with  fp.  vitriol,  and  the  common  af- 
tringent  topical  applications  j ftridfly  enjoining  ^ proper 
regimen  and  incralTating  diet,  proved  his  cure,  though  he 
was  apparently  in  the  moft  imminent  danger.  It  is  re- 
markable that  this  child’s  grandfather  had  all  his  life  been 
fubjedl  to  bleeding  at  his  gums,  and  foiniitimes  profufely. 
A very  worthy  friend  of  the  faculty  confulted  me  a few 

years 
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Should  not  the  artery  be  quite  divided, 
there  is  a pofhbility  of  an  aneurifm  enfuing, 
after  the  wound  of  the  veffel  is  united,  be- 
caufe  the  cicatrix  is  not  fo  ftrong  as  the  coats 
of  the  artery,  to  refid:  the  impetus  of  the 
blood  ; which  our  eminent  countryman  Wife- 
man  tells  us,  happened  to  a butcher  in  Wef- 
minfer,  who  was  wounded  between  the  thumb 
and  fore-finger. 

Upon  the  total  divifion  of  a large  artery  in 
the  extremities,  the  force  by  which  the  blood 
is  fent  from  the  heart,  overpowers  the  con- 
traction of  its  mouth,  and  compreffion  from 
the  circumjacent  parts  ; or  if  fiich  a veffel  is 
only  punctured,  a fatal  haemorrhage  may  en- 
fue,  unlefs  prevented  by  art,  or  the  patient’s 
fainting  fliould  happily  prove  the  means  of 

faving 

« ^ 

* 

years  ago  for  his  own  fon,  in  a fimilar  cafe,  though  ra- 
ther more  threatening,  as  he  had  for  a long  time  been 
fubje£t  to  lived  fpots  difperfed  univcrfally  in  great  abun- 
dance, fhowing  a higher  degree  of  difTolution  of  his 
blood  ; yet  he  was  cured  by  the  fame  treatment. — I re- 
member feeing,  many  years  ago,  a man  of  an  advanced 
age,  who  had  fuch  a conftant  oozing  of  blood  from  his 
gums  and  fides  of  his  mouth,  as  proved  too  obftinate  for 
the  (kill  and  utmoft  endeavours  of  a very  able  phyfician 
and  furseon. 
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faving  his  life  ; under  which  circumftance, 
the  inadvertent  or  incautious  uie  of  cordials, 
with  a view  of  reviving  the  patient,  might 
prove  his  deftruftion. 

When  the  brachial  or  femoral  artery  is 
wounded,  though  the  patient  Ihould  not  pe- 
rifli  by  the  hemorrhage ^ the  limb  mu  ft  loon 
die  for  want  of  nourifliment.  in  this  cafe, 
the  progrels  to  putrefadlion  will  be  very 
fwift,  attended  with  an  emphyfema  of  the 
cellular  membrane,  occafioned  by  an  expan- 
fion  of  rarefied  air  from  cell  to  cell : and 
the  limb  being  deprived  of  the  regular^  influx 
of  the- vital  fluid,  the  nerves,  giving  fenfation 
and  motion,  lofe  their  energy  and  influence. 
A wound  of  this  kind  generally  requires  im- 
mediate amputation,  and  to  be  performed  at 
the  part' wounded  ; but  if  the  brachial  artery  is 
wounded  near  the  axilla,  or  the  axillary,  it  isne- 
ceflary  to  take  the  limb  off  at  the  joint  ; yet,  as 
there  are  inftances  of  the  brachial  artery  di- 
viding into  tw^o,  foon  after  it  leaves  the  axilla, 
which  lufus  nature  I have  obferved  at  diffe- 
rent diftances  in  the  arm,  it  will  be  rational 
practice,  when  we  feel  a puliation  at  the 
wrift,  to  treat  a cafe  fo  circumftanced  as  an 

F 4 aneur^'fm. 
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aneuryfl'n,  as  we  fhall  hereafter  dired.  f 
lately  faw  the  fame  kind  of  lufus  naturce  iipo4 
the  thigh,  in  an  amputation  about  the  midT 
die,  on  account  of  a fpina  ventofa.  The 
branches  of  the  artery  ran  parallel,  at  the 
diftance  of  near  an  inch,  and  I could  not  difr 
cover  any  difference  in  their  fize.  What 
practical  ufe  or  inference  is  tq  be  drawn  from 
this  remark,  I leave  to  the  refleaion  of  fur- 
geons,  as  it  may  not  be  altogether  unworthy 
their  attention,'^ 

The  great  apprehenfion  of  danger  from  an 
haemorrhage,  in  confequence  of  amputating 
the  arm  at  the  fhoulder,  has  proved  a difcour 
ragement  to  the  practice  ; but  I am  con- 
vinced, that  compreffion  by  an  appropriate 
machine,  having  a well  adapted  conaprefs,  ap- 
plied upon  the  little  peftoral  mufclejuif  beneath 
the  clavicle,  where  the  artery  paffes  into  the 
axilla,  and  a£led  upon  by  a fcrew  regulating 
the  degree  of  preflure  by  feeling  the  pulfe  at 

the 

* Vid.  de  Haen  de  aneuryfmatibus,  in  parte  feptima 
Rat.  Medendi. 

He  there  relates  a memorable  cure  of  an  aneuryfm 
opened  in  the  thighj  at  the  hofpital  in  Viennaj  where  be 
•j^as  phyfician. 
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the  wrift,  will  efFedually  anfwer  the  purpofe. 
This  I have  demonftrated  long  ago  to  many 
of  my  brethren ; and  I am  in  no  doubt  pf 
being  able  to  ftop  the  current  of  the  blood  in 
that  manner,  with  the  affiftance  pf  the  thumb 
and  fingers  of  my  other  hand  upon  it,  long 
enough  without  being  fatigued,  for  the  ope- 
ration to  be  performed ; the  operator  leav-  ' 
ing,  as  is  dire<5ted,  the  mufcles,  between 
which  the  brachial  artery  runs,  to  be  divided 
laft,  when  it  may  be  as  eafily  taken  up  by  the 
needle  and  ligature,  as  after  any  other  ampu- 
tation, without  being  fubje£t  to  the  incon- 
veniences attending  the  methods  propoled  by 
Heijier  and  others  in  this  important  point. — 
For  want  of  Ibme  flich  compreffive  means, 

I faw  a very  dexterous  operator  meet  with 
great  trouble  and  difficulty,  by  chufing  firft 
of  all  to  make  incifion  between  the  mufcles, 
in  order  to  convey  a ligature  above  the  artery 
alone,  which  circumftance  prolonged  the 
operation  a great  while,  and  had  he  not  been 
as  intrepid  as  judicious,  it  might  have  difcon- 
ceited  him  very  much  : however,  it  fuc- 
ceeded  happily.  What  made  this  operation 
necefifary  was  an  inveterate  ulcer,  accompa- 
nied 
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nied  with  a caries  of  the  bones  in  the  joint, 
which  had  reduced  the  patient  exceedingly, 
and  had  brought  her  life  into  imminent 
danger."^ 

The  following  operation  may  here  be  juft 
taken  notice  of,  though  it  is  highly  probable 
it  will  rarely,  if  ever,  be  attempted. 

The  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  at 
Paris,  propofed  to  the  confideration  of  fiir- 
geons,  a few  years  ago,  in  their  prize-quef- 
tion,  the  expediency  or  pra(fticablenefs  of 
amputating  the  thigh  at  the  joint,  Though 
it  might  appear  too  enterprifing  for  a furgeon 
to  attempt  fuch  an  operation,  yet,  I think, 
the  queftion  demands  regard  ; for  fuppofing 
that  the  femoral  artery,  juft  below  Poup art's 

ligament, 

* See  Monfr.  La  IFaye’s  method  of  performing  this 
operation,  in  the  fecond  vol.  of  the  Mem.  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Surgery.  He  has  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
very  much  by  his  notes  upon  Dionis’s  operations  in 
furgery. — Monf.  Le  Dran,  a very  eminent  furgeon  at 
Paris,  fays  his  father  was  the  firft  who  performed  it.  To 
this  excellent  pradlitioner  and  writer,  my  worthy  friend 
Mr.  Gataker,  furgeon  extraordinary  to  his  majefly,  &c. 
has  done  jucficc,  in  his  tranflafion  of  his  operations  in 
furgery ; and  in  his  own  compofitions  we  find  great  pu- 
rity of  ftyle  as  well  as  judgment  in  his  profeflion. 
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ligament,  under  which  it  pafTes  out  of  the 
abdomen^  fhould  be  wounded,  or  fome  incu- 
rable accident  happen  to  the  joint,  if  in  a 
thin,  healthy  fubje£l,  would  it  not  be  worth 
our  deliberate  confideration  and  attention, 
joining  in  confultation  the  ableft  and  moft 
experienced  of  our  brethren,  that  could  be 
convened  upon  fuch  an  exigence  ? Celfus' s 
rule  is  : “ Anceps  remedium  potius  quam 

“ nullum.^  And  it  certainly  becomes  the 
character  of  a llir^eon  to  be  neither  rafh  nor 
timorous.  But  in  an  incurable  caries  of  the 
bones  of  the  joint,  there  appears  but  little 
encouragement  to  expedl  fuccefs  fhould  at- 
tend this  operation,  for  very  obvious  rea- 
fons. 

Boerhaave  mentions  a very  remarkable  cafe 
of  a peafant  near  Leyden,  who  had  the  axil- 
lary artery  totally  divided  with  a knife,  upon 
Avhich  accident  a great  effufion  of  blood  en- 
fued,  and  the  patient  fainted.  The  mouth 
of  the  vefTel  retracted  fo  far,  that  it  was 
impracticable  to  come  at  it  with  a ligature, 
or  flop  the  haemorrhage  by  any  other  means  ; 
and  in  this  fad  and  hopelefs  condition,  the 
poor  man  was  abandoned  to  his  fate.  He 

continued 
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continued  fcveral  days  in  a languid  ftate,  ap- 
parently ready  to  expire  every  moment,  in 
which  nature  performed  what  his  furgeons 
could  not,  by  clofing  up  the  mouth  of  the  dir- 
vided  artery.  The  arm  decayed,  and  gra- 
dually flirunk  and  dried,  becoming  at  length 
a rigid  piece  of  mummy,  which  he  carried 
about  a long  while. 

I was  defired  a few  years  ago,  by  a fiir- 
geon,  to  attend  a patient  with  him,  who  had 
juft  before  been  thrown  out.  of  a cart  by  its 
overturning,  when  he  was  inebriated  to  fuch 
a degree  that  he  had  entirely  loft  his  fenfe.s, 
The  wheel  of  the  cart  pafled  over  the  top  of 
Jiis  arm  and  ftioulder,  contuhng  thofe  parts 
very  much  quite  to  his  neck ; and  at  this 
jundlure  an  iron  hook,  belonging  to  the  cart, 
entered  between  the  biceps  and  coracobra- 
chialis,  making  a large  lacerated  w^ound,  in- 
cluding the  fafciculus  of  nerves  which  take 
that  courfe.  The  limb  was  wholly  deprived 
of  fenfation  and  motion,  and  finding  no  pul- 
fation  at  the  wrift,  we  concluded  the  brachial 
artery  was  divided;  but  the  hccniorrhage^ 
which  at  firft  was  very  profufe,  was  flopped 
by  the  retradlion  of  the  veffel,  and  having 
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✓ 

the  arm  confined  to  the  fide.  Had  not  the 
drunken  condition  the  patient  was  in,  and 
the  violent  contufion  of  the  parts  furround- 

I 

ing  the  joint,  difcouraged  us,  we  fhould  have 
thought  it  right  to  have  propofed  immediate 
amputation  of  the  arm  at  the  joint  ; but  un- 
der filch  forbidding  circuraffances,  it  appear- 
ed too  rafli  and  dangerous  an  attempt.  The 
accident  happened  in  the  evening,  and  till  the 
morning  following,  there  was  a confiderable 
degree  of  heat  diffufed  throughout  the  limb, 
which  next  morning,  in  different  parts,  be- 
gan to  appear  difcoloured,  emphyfematous, 
and  gangrenous  ; by  noon  it  was  totally  dead 
to  the  fingers  end,  and  the  patient  expired 
that  day  about  fix  in  the  evening.  Next 
morning  we  examined  the  limb,  found  the 
artery  quite  divided,  having  the  fiiperior  end 
retraced  into  the  axilla,  and  feparated  more 
than  an  inch  from  the  inferior  ; and  it  then 
evidently  appeared  to  us,  that  the  hook  had 
included  and  injured  the  bundle  of  nerves, 
as  there  was  reafon  to  believe  at  firfl:.  In 
this  fhort  fpace  of  time,  the  limb  was  become 
,fo  putrid,  that  we  could  not  bear  to  hand 
over  it,  to  make  the  neeeffary  examination, 

till 
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till  the  ftench  was  corrected,  by  well  wafhiiig 
it  with  warm  vinegar  and  brandy. 

Wounds  of  the  arteries  naturally  lead  us  to 
fry  a word  or  two  concerning  aneuyyjrnst 

When  one  or  two  of  the  three  coats  of  an 
artery  are  wounded,  and  the  wound  healed, 
the  other,  by  the  propulfion  of  the  blood, 
may  be  gradually  dilated  and  protruded,  fo  as 
to  form  a bag.  Under  thefe  conditions,  the 
pulfation  will  be  plainly  felt  in  the  tumour, 
till  it  is  increafed  to  a conliderable  magni- 
tude, in  v/hich  the  blood  may  fometimes  ac- 
quire by  fubaflion,  a laminated,  leathery  fub- 
jfance,  as  it  frequently  does  in  the  true  aneu~ 
ryfm^  from  the  gluten  of  the  blood.  The 
tumour,  in  confequence  of  fiich  a partial 
Avound,  is  fmall  in  the  beginning,  and  gene- 
rally makes  a flow  progrefs  ; whilfl;  it  is  of  a 
fmall  flze,  the  blood  remaining  in  a flate  of 
fluidity,  may  be  forced  into  the  artery,  but  it 
Avill  return  as  foon  as  the  prelflare  is  removed, 
the  tumour  appearing  again.  In  this  flate 
the  Ikin  commonly  retains  its  natural  colour, 
but  afterwards,  when  the  tumour  is  enlarged, 
it  often  has  a dulkifh  red  or  livid  hue. 
The  kind  of  wound  now  under  confidera- 

tion,  ^ 
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tion,  produces  a mixed  Ipecies  oV aneuryfm, 
compounded  of  the  true,  which  is  a dilata- 
tion of  all  the  coats  of  an  artery,  and  of  the 
fahe,  by  having  one  or  more  of  them  wound- 
ed. It  is  a cafe  that  rarely  occurs,  but  may 
happen  in  bleeding. 

As  a dilatation  of  the  artery  alone  conlH- 
tutes  the  true  aneuryfm,  the  tumour  is  gene- 
rally more  oblong  than  in  the  mixed  kind, 
and  both  mull  neceflarily  be  more  circum- 
Icribed  than  the  falfe,  proceeding  from  a 
perforation  of  all  the  coats  of  that  veffel  ; 
under  which  circumftance  the  blood,  in  a 
Ihort  time,  is  frequently  dilfufed  far  .about. 
In  this  cafe  the  linall  apertures  of  the  tegu- 
ments doling,  the  blood  may  readily  efcape 
out  of  the  artery,  infinuating  itfelf  into  the 
cellular  membrane  and  interftices  of  the 
mufcles,  fometimes  railing  a fwelling  in  the 
parts  quickly,  turning  the  Ikin  of  a ruddy  or 
livid  colour.  This  tumour  increafes  fafler 
or  flower,  according  to  the  reliflance  the 
blood  meets  with  ; it  yields  but  little  to  pref- 
fure,  fcarce  any  pulfation  is  to  be  felt,  when 
of  any  conliderable  duration  or  fize,  and, 
unlefs  feafonably  prevented,  the  limb  will  be 

brou  ^ht 
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brought  into  imminent  danger.  This  acci- 
dent has  often  happened  by  bleeding  in  the 
lower  vein  of  the  arm,  called  the  baftUo, 
where  the  pulfation  of  the  adjacent  artery  is 
confpicuous  in  fome  arms : and  it  has  been 
obferved  by  accurate  anatomifts,  that  when 
the  brachial  artery  divides  before  it  ap- 
proaches the  joint,  the  ulnar  and  radial 
branches  of  it  run  more  fiiperficially,  than 
M^hen  the  divihon  is  at,  or  juft  below  the 
joint  as  uliial. 

As  a fpurious  or  falfe  ancuryf?n,  as  this  is 
termed,  may  proceed  from  an  internal  eaufe, 
as  acrid  matter  eroding  the  coats  of  the  ar- 
tery ; fo  may  a true  one  arife  from  a contu- 
lion,  or  rather  external  injury,  weakening 
them  and  making  them  liable  to  diftention, 
by  the  impulfe  of  the  blood. 

When 

* Thefe  authorities  may  be  confulted  among  others, 
in  refpedl  to  the  various  kinds  of  aneuryfms. 

JVifeman'’s  cbfervations  upon  a7teuryfms. MacgilV s 

hiftory  of  fn  aneuryfm^  and  profeffor  Monro’s  remarks 
upon  that  fubjeiSt,  concerning  the  formation  of  an  aneu- 

ryfm  j Med.  ElT.  vol.  2. Doaor  Hunter's  obfervations 

upon  the  fame  fubjea,  in  the  London  Med.  Obs.  and 

Inqs.  vol.  I.  II. Mr.  Warner's  obfervations  on  two 

femoral 
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^VheIl  veins  are  wounded,  the  blood  does 
not  flow  with  that  inapetuofity  and  faltation, 
as  when  proceeding  from  an  artery,  but  in 
an  equal  ftream  ; nor  is  venal  blood  fo  florid 
as  arterial,  which  is  alfb  a mark  of  diftindtion 
to  be  confidered  in  thefe  wounds. 

When  the  lymphatics  are  wounded,  they 
difcharge  a fluid  refembling  water,  which 
fbmetimes  becomes  acrid,  eroding  the  neigh- 
bouring parts.  It  often  proves  troublefome 
VoL.  I.  G to 

femoral  aneuryfms^  In  the  third  edition  of  his  very  ufeful 

Cafes  in  Surgery. Mem.  de  V Acad.  roy.  deChirurgie. — 

De  Haen  de  Aneuryfmatibus  Rat.  Med. — ^ — Morgagni  de 

Sedibus  ^ Caiifts  Morborum.— Marcus  Aurelius  Severinus^ 

de  eppcaci  Medicina. — Lancijius  de  Motu  Cordis.,  &'  A?jeuryf^ 
matibus. Fernelius.,  Marchetti,  lA  Ruyfch,  fpeak  of  hav- 

ing obferved  enlargements  of  the  ventricles  of  the  heart ; 
which  was  alfo  found  to  be  the  cafe  of  his  late  Majefty, 
attended  with  a rupture  of  the  right  ventricle,  whence 

proceeded  his  fudden  death, ^Doctor  Hunter  flio.vs  in 

his  anatomical  courfes  feveral  aneuryfrnal  aorta:,  accom- 
panied with  caries  of  the  ribs  and  Jiernum. Ruyfch  has 

obferved  the  like. What  Do6lor  Friend  has  written 

Concerning  aneurypns  in  his  hiftory  of  phyfic,  where  he 
treats  of  the  furgcry  of  Paulus  Mgineta,  claims  an  atten- 
tive reading. Alfo  fee  what  Dodfor  Dpnald  Monro 

fays  upon  ancuryfms,  in  the  Eflays  phyfical  and  literary  of 
the  Edinburgh  Society,  vol.  3. 
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to  ftop  the  difcharge  from  thefe  fine  pellucid 
tubes,  which  now  and  then  happen  to  be  di- 
vided in  bleeding,  without  any  fault  in  the 
operator,  or  pofiibility  of  avoiding  them,  as- 
they  cannot  be  difcerned  when  they  accom- 
pany the  vein,  lying  in  the  way  of  the  lancets 
I have  met  with  an  accident  of  this  nature 
three  or  four  times. 

W^ounds  of  the  glands  are  not  generally 
attended  with-  threatening  lymptoms  ; but 
they  are  rather  more  difpofed,  from  the  tex- 
ture of  the  parts,  to  produce  ill-conditioned’ 
fungous- flefh,  and  the  divifion  of  their  lym- 
phatics or  excretory  dudfs,  may  make  the 
cure  prove  tedious  and  troublefome,  as  I have 
obferved,  on  account  of  a large  watery  dif- 
eharge,  that  fometimes  enfues  ; and,  accord- 
ing to  the  Tefpedtive  ufes  of  the  fluids^  which 
the  glands  fecern,  the  animal  (economy  may 
fufFer  by  their  being  wounded. 

When  a nerve  is  pundtured,.  or  divided- 
only  in  part,  a variety  of  alarming  lymptoms 
generally  fupervene,  in  proportion  to  the 
tenfenefs  of  it,  and  firmnefs  of  the  parts  it  is* 
attached  to  ; and  it  is  not  unreafonable  to- 
fuppofe  there  may  be  fomething  conllitu- 

tional, 
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tionai,  in  the  prodiiftion  of  the  fymptoms, 
to  a greater  or  lets  degree,  as  there  is  a ma- 
nifeft  difference  of  irritability  and  fenfibility 
in  different  perfons.  When  a nerve  happens 
to  be  partially  divided,  the  undivided  fibres 
having  its  whole  coritradtile  force  to  fuffaini 
it  muff:  confequently  be  more  irritated,  and 
attended  with  a greater  degree  of  pain,  which 
fenfation  fbmetimes  is  not  fb  violent  at  firftj 
as  to  demand  particular  notice^  though  at 
other  times  it  is,  and  often  extremely  acute  ; 
throwing  the  whole  nervous  lyftem  immedi- 
ately into  diforder,  ’ requiring  a total  divifion 
of  the  nerve  to'  appeafe  the  orgafm^  In  a 
total  feparation  of  a confiderable  nerve,  though 
the  fymptoms  will  be  lefs  fevere  under  that 
circumftance,  yet  more  pain  may  be  felt 
above,  at  fome  diftance  from  the  wound, 
than  in  the  wound  itfelf,  from  a divulfion  of 
the  fibrils  of  the  refilient  part  of  the  nerve  : 
and  fliould  a principal  branch  be  divided,  the 
inferior  parts  that  were  fupplied  from  it, 
having  loft  their  communication  with  the 
brain,  will  be  deprived  of  fenfation  and  mo- 
tion ; by  which,  nutrition  will  alfo  be  im- 
paired; the  nervous  influence  being  found 

G 2 neceffary 
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necefTary  to  that  purpofe.  Though  the- 
wound  itfelf  may  deceive  the  eye,  and 
have  the  rdemblance  of  a fimple  wound, 
the  fymptoms,  fooner  or  later,  'will  declare 
what  part  has  luffered  : and  fometimes  a 
corrofive  ichor  ifliies  from  the  wound,  ex^ 
coriating  the  part  it  falls  upon.  Obflruc- 
tions  in  the  capillary  veffels,  creeping  along 
the  membranes,  which  envelop  the  nerves, 
or  that  are  ramified  in  the  univerfal  connect- 
ing flibftance,  the  membrana  cellulofa^  may 
foon  occafion  an  inflammation  in  thofe  parts. 
Thefe  concurring  caufes  may  be  productive 
of  direful  effects  as  intenfe  pain,  fever,  in- 
flammation, gangrene,  delirium,  and  eon- 
vulfions,  'foon  bringing  the  limb  into  danger, 
and  death  may  clofe  the  dilmal  fcene,  unlefs 
prevented  by  the  utmoft  care  and  early  atten- 
tion. Hippocrates^  Pare,  and  other  obferva- 
tors,  ancient  and  modern,  relate  many  fatal 
confequences  from  wounds  on  tlie  nerves. 

When  a tendon  is  punctured,  almoft  the 
fime  formidable  fymptoms  may  follow,  as  in 
the  pundture  of  a nerve,  and  they  have  often 
been  the  confequence  of  bleeding,  from  wound- 
ing the  tendon  of  the  biceps  mufcle,  or  perhaps 

more 
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more  frequently,  the  tendinous  expanfion  of 
that  mufcle,  which  goes  off  from  the  tendon 
in  a narrow  compafs,  juft  below  the  bend  of 
the  arm,  under  the  median  vein,  foon  ex- 
panding over  the  mulcles  of  the  cubit,  bracing 
them  together  to  affift  their  adlion.  Some- 
times, upon  this  accident,  the  pain  does  not 
come  on  immediately  to  an  intenfe  degree, 
but  gradually  extends  upwards,  according  to 
the  courfe  of  the  mufcle,  and  of  the  ten- 
dinous expanlion  downwards,  attended  with 
tenfion  and  inflammation,  depriving  the  arm 
of  flexion,  or  of  both  flexion  and  extenfion.'^' 
When  the  tendon  is  partially  divided,  the 
wound  is  accompanied  with  more  pain,  than 
when  totally  feparated  ; for  the  fame  reafons, 
as  affigned  in  confequence  of  wounds  of  the 
nerves.  Should  the  tendon  be  quite  cut 

G 3 through, 

* When  the  king  of  France  had  a tendon  pun(5l:ured 
in  bleeding,  Pare  fays  he  inftantly  complained  of  pain 
upon  the  entrance  of  the  lancet,  and  his  whole  arm 
fwelled  immediately,  and  became  very  painful  j yet  it  was 
happily  cured  in  three  weeks,  by  the  common  treat- 
ment, under  the  direftion  of  that  eminent  and  experi- 
enced furgeon. In  this  cafe,  femi  flexure  is  the  proper 

poiition  to  keep  the  limb  in,  the  mufcles  being  then  in  ^ 
ftate  of  relaxation. 
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through,  by  the  contra£lion  of  the  mufcle,  of 
which  it  is  a part,  the  end  neareft  it,  if  it  is 
a long  mufcle,  will  be  far  retraced  under 
the  adjacent  parts,  and  the  mufcle  lofe  its  ufe 
till  the  wound  is  healed,  wher\,  by  means  of 
the  intermediate  fubftance,  furnifhed  by  na- 
ture, by  the  affiftance  of  art,  as  we  fliall 
fhow  hereafter,  the  power  of  the  mufcle  may 
be  reftored. 

t 

The  fymptoms  attending  wounds  of  the 
membranes,  and  ligaments,  furrounding  the 
joints,  have  great  affinity  to  thofe  accompa- 
nying wounds  of  the  nerves  and  tendons. 
Hippocrates  tells  us  of  two  perfbns,  who  died 
ponvulfed  from  flich  wounds  of  their  feet. 
Many  other  melancholy  inffances  might  be 
mentioned,  upon  good  authority ; fome  I 
have  feen.  W e may  confult  that  truly  great 
and  experienced  pradfitioner,  ferjeant  Wife^, 
man^  upon  this  occafion. 

Though  the  tendons,  membranes,  and  li? 
gaments  have  but  little  fenfibility  in  a found 
flate,  yet  when  wounded,  and  become  in- 
flamed, they  grow  moff  exquifitely  fenfible 

and  painful,  as  daily  experience  evinces. 

Baron  Haller  s treatife  of  irritability  and  fen- 

fibility, 
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fibility  rather  tends  to  miflead  pradlitioners 
but  in  order  to  obviate  fuch  inconveniences, 
as  might  arife  from  imphcit  faith,  in  what  he 
therein  advances,  as  he  is  one  of  the  greateft 
phyfiologifts  of  the  age,  the  late  profefTor 
JVhytt' s anfwer  to  that  treatife  fbould  be  read 
by  all  means. 

G 4 OF 


Baron  Haller  was  profeflbr  of  pbyfic,  &c.  at  Gottingen^ 
and  Wljyti  a very  eminent  profeflbr  at  Edinburgh.  Th^ 
baron  retired  to  Bern^  in  Switzerland.^  upon  his  Britannic 
•majeffy’s  German  dominions  becoming  the  feat  of  war^ 
where  he  wrote  a voluminous  phyflological  work  ; and 
■was  alfo  engaged  in  the  ftate  as  well  as  in  his  ^ro- 
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O THING  more  truly  diftlnguifhes  a 
rational,  regular,  experienced  pradli- 
tioner  from  a quack,  than  his  making  a right 
prognoftic,  or  predidlion  of  the  event  of  a 
difeafe.  This  kind  of  forefight  makes  him 
looked  upon  as  a fort  of  prophet,  and  does 
him  great  honour ; but  then  it  is  neceffary 
for  him  to  proceed  very  cautioufly,  left  he 
fhould  err  in  his  judgment,  in  a point  of  fuch 
confequence  to  his  charafler.  Hippocrates 
feemed  to  be  truly  fenfible  of  this,  when  he 
exprefted  himfelf  thus.  “ Whoever  would 
“ alk  pertinent  queftions,  and  anfwer  judici- 
oufly  thofe  propofed,  refuting  objedlions  as 
pniuch  as  poftible,  muft  well  confider  the 

eaufe 
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caufe  of  the  difeafe,  what  reafon  there  is 
to  believe  it  will  have  a good  or  bad  event, 
“ be  of  long  or  Ihort  duration  ; and,  in 
“ wounds,  whether  they  will  prove  mortal 
“ or  not ; which  are  of  good,  and  which  of 
“ bad  prefage,  which  doubtful  in  their  fuc- 
cefs ; and  whether  the  ufe  of  the  limb 
“ will  be  preferved  or  not,  &c.”  Or  as 
‘Celfus  has  it  more  concilely.  “ Above  all, 
a furo;eon  ou2;ht  to  know  what  wounds  are 
“ curable,  what  are  eafy,  and  what  difficult 
“ to  cure.” 

From  the  venerable  authorities  of  anti- 
quity, we  fee  it  was  expected  that  furgeons, 
in  thofe  days,  fhould  pronounce  whether  the 
patient  would  recover  or  not ; whether  the 
cure  would  be  eafy  or  difficult ; if  it  would 
prove  a fhort  or  tedious  work  ; if  it  would 
be  a perfedl  or  imperfedt  cure  ; in  what  con- 
dition he  might  be  afterwards,  or  what  in- 
firmity or  difeafe  might  remain ; and  lefs 
‘ cannot  be  required  in  thefe  modern  and  more 
enlightened  times.  However,  as  few  people 
are  endowed  with  fortitude  of  mind  enough, 
to  bear  unfavourable  predidtions,  without  be- 
ing too  muph  affected,  the  prudent  furgeon 

will 
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will  therefore  aft  with  great  circumfpefUon 
on  this  occahoii,  and  rather  acquaint  the  pa- 
tient’s relations  or  friends,  with  the  danger 
he  apprehends  him  in,  as  the  mofl;  eifeflual 
means  of  guarding  againft  cenfure  ; giving 
the  patient  reafonable  hopes  at  the  fame  time, 
which  may  prove  the  beft  cordials  to  the  af- 
flifted.  ' 

In  order  to  regulate  our  judgment  in  prog- 
Jioftication,  we  muft  confider  what  wound? 
are  mortal,  and  what  not,  with  the  various 
Ipecies  of  them.  Thofe  deemed  mortal,  as 
we  have  obferved  in  the  general  divifion,  are 
either  fuch  as  cannot  be  cured  by  art,  or 
fuch,  as  left  to  themfelves,  worild  certainly 
deftroy  the  patients,  yet,  by  the  affiftance  of  a 
fkilful  hand,  may  be  cured,.  It  is  a matter  of 
great  difficulty  and  nicety,  to  prefage  the  pa- 
tient’s fate  ; for  we  have  llirprifing  accounts 
tranfmitted  to  us,  and  well  authenticated,  of 
the  recovery  of  perfons,  without  the  leaft 
prolpe(5t  of  a favourable  event ; and  our  own 
obfervation  and  experience  will  confii’m  it. 
Hippocrates  pronounces  the  doom  of  thofe, 
who  are  wounded  in  the  brain,  medulla  Ipi- 
nalis,  heart,  liver,  diaphragm,  bladder,  and 

lunofs. 
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Juns:s,  when  more  air  comes  out  of  the 
wound  than  enters  the  lungs  by  the  trachea ; 
he  alfo  ranks  wounds  of  the  large  veffels  of 
the  lungs,  and  of  the  neck,  and  large  tranf- 
verfe  wounds  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines, 
among  thofe  of  a mortal  nature,  but  fays, 
when  fmall  and  longitudinal  in  the  ftomach 
and  inteftines,  fome  may  efcape.*  Celfus 
agrees  with  Hippocrates,  adding  ibme  Ipeci- 
fi cations,  in  relpedi:  to  the  wounded  parts  ; 
but  their  lentiments  concerning  the  mortality 
of  wounds  admit  of  farther  confideration.— 
Boerhaave' s manner  of  determining  this  im- 
portant point  is  more  methodical  than  any 
other  ; he  divides  mortal  wounds  into  five 
difiin<5i:  clafifes ; the  firfi:  is  when  the  influx 
of  the  liquidum  nervofum,  or  other  nervous 
influence,  whatever  it  is,  operating  upon  the 
heart,  on  which  its  motion  depends,  is  ob- 
truded, and  which  impediment  may  arife 
^rom  four  caufes.f 

The 

* In  Coacis  Praenotionibus. 

t As  we  know,  by  obfervation,  the  efFeds  of  injuries 
^lone  to  the  brain  and  nerves,  it  is  to  no  purpofe  in  fur- 
gery  to  embrace  any  hypothefis  or  dodirine  concerning 
thofe  parts.  The  greateft  philofophers  and  phyfiologifts 


» 


arc 
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The  wounds  that  more  immediately  pro- 
duce this  fatal  effect,  are  thofe  of  the  cerebel- 
lum,  or  medulla  oblongata,  between  which 
there  is  a fl:ri(9;  and  mutual  communication, 
and  whence  nerves  are  diftributed  to  the 
heart,  and  other  parts  upon  which  vital  ac- 
tion depends.  I believe  we  have  not  an  in- 
ftance  upon  record,  of  a perfon  recovering  a 
, wound  in  thofe  parts ; but  wounds  of  the 
brain  itfelf  have  been  cured,  even  when  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  it  has  been  evacuated, 
upon  the  authority  of  the  beft  obfervators,  as 
v/e  fhall  particularly  mention  hereafter. 

The 

are  divided  in  their  opinions  ; fome  are  advocates  for  ani- 
mal fpirits,  or  the  nervous  fluid  ; others  for  vibration^ 
confidcring  the  nerves  as  elaflic  cords  j and  fome  admit 
of  eledlrical  fire,  colledted  by  the  body,  making  the 
nerves  the  conductors  of  it,  to  carry  on  the  wonderful 
communication  and  intelligence,  which  we  obferve  be- 
tween them  and  the  brain,  the  body  and  the  mind  ; but 
this  abftrufe  fubjeCl  feems  now  no  better  underfiood  than 
it  was  in  the  great  Steno’s  time,  who,  in  his'leCture  upon 
the  brain,  makes  a beautiful  and  ingenious  confeflion  of 
ignorance,  in  refpeCt  to  the  nature  and  operation  of  that 
curious  organ,  which  perhaps  will  ever  remain  beyond  the 
comprehenfion  of  man’s  underftanding.  Nemofeit  quan- 
tum nefeit. 
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The  fecoiid  caufe  that  may  deprive  the 
heart  of  the  nervous  influence  and  motion, 
is  a preflure  upon  the  brain  itfelf,  by  a de- 
preflion  of  the  Ikull,  or  from  fome  other  caufe. 
The  lodgement  of  blood  or  other  fluid  may 
eafily  affedt  the  brain  by  compreffion,  as  it 
uniformly  fills  its  boney  cafe  ; or  by  ftimulus 
or  erofion,  as  they  are  apt  to  become  putrid 
and  acrid  by  heat  and  confinement,  pro- 
ducing, fooner  or  later,  fatal  effects.  Hi!-' 
(Janus,  'Tulpius,  Bohnius,  Schenkius,  and  other 
obfervators,  furnifli  us  with  a variety  of  cafes 
to  this  purpofe : and  innumerable  inftances 
might  be  produced,  of  extravafations  on  the 
fuperior  parts  of  the  enveloping  membranes 
of  the  brain,  cured  by  trepanning,  and  eva- 
cuating the  flagnant  fluid. 

The  third  caufe  that  interrupts  the  nervous 
influence  upon  the  heart,  is  a wound  in  the 
fuperior  part  of  the  medulla  fpinalls  ; becaufe 
the  medulla  oblongata,  cerebrum,  and  cerebellum, 
have  an  intimate  connexion.  It  is  common 
in  anatomical  experiments,  in  order  to  kill 
the  animal  inflantly,  to  thrufl  in  a fharp  ii> 
flrument  between  the  vertebrre  near  the 
head  ; and  Sennertus  fpeaks  of  a butcher  that 

ufed 
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ufed  to  kill  his  hearts  in  that  manner.*  For 
the  mort  part,  injuries  done  to  the  inferior 
parts  of  the  fpinal  marrow  prove  mortal,  as 
we  learn  from  'Tulpius,  Bobntus^  and  others  - 
at  leart  the  lower  extremities  become  para- 
lytic, as  I have  feen.- 

The  fourth  caiife  of  the  certation  of  the 
motion  of  the  heart,  for  want  of  a nervous 
influence,  proceeds  from  the  cardiac  nerves 
being  wounded  ; but  it  is  fcarce  poflible,  that 
rtiefe  nerves  rtiould  be  wounded,  without 
opening  btood-veffels,  the  confequence  of 
which  alone  would  be  death  inevitably. f 
The  fecond  clafs  of  abfolutely  deadly 
Wounds  cc3nfirts  of  thofe,  which  penetrate 
cither  the  auricles^  or  ventricles,  of  the  heart, 
•allowing  a paffage  for  the  blood  to  flow  out 
of  it ; for  the  continual  motion  of  the  heart 
hinders  reunion  ; and  even  in  rtiperficial 
wounds,  when  the  blood  falls  into  they»^n- 

cardium  ‘ 

* The  Sardinian  butchers  fhow  their  humanity,  in 
killing  their  beafts  with  unerring  dexterity,  by  dividing 
the  fpinal  marrow  at  one  ftab,  between  the  firft  and  fe- 
cond vertebras  of  the  neck,  as  I have  been  informed  by 
a gentleman  who  had  been  in  the  ifland,'  and  obferved  that 
was  the  practice  at  Turin, 
t Vid.  Lower  de  Corde^ 
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cardium  and  cannot  get  out,  the  heart  being 
eomprefled  by  that  means,  a flop  will  fooii 
be  put  to  its  motion,  and-  a period  to  life, 
which  is  confirmed  by  many  writers,  as  Fo- 
rejius^  Schenkim,  Bohnius,  Bartholine,  Blegny, 
Ty'icmerbrocck^  Bonetus,  Vidus  Videus,  Pare^ 
Horjiius ; and  many  obfervations  to  the  fame 
pupofe  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Mifcellanea 
euriofa.^ 

In  the  third  clafs  of  wounds  of  a mortal 
nature,  are  included  thofe  infli<^led  in  parts 
that  cannot  poffibly  have  applications  made, 
to  reflrain  the  effufion  of  blood  ; as  deep 
wounds  in  the  lungs,.  &c.  havi*a»g  large  vef- 
fels  opened,  of  which  we  have  examples  in 
Pmu^us.,  Bobnius,  &c.  There  are  inftances 
of  the  recovery  of  patients  of  wounds  in  the 
kings,  recorded  by  Stalwart  Vander  Wiel^ 
Schenkius,  and  others  : and  it  has  fometimes 
happened,  that  confiderable  pieces  of  the 

lungs 

* Upon  the  authority  of  Bartholine,.  Schenkius,  and 
others,  we  have  inftances  of  perfons  living,  walking,  and 
fpeaking,  for  a Ihort  time,  after  receiving  a wound  pene- 
trating one  or  both  ventricles  of  the  heart.  And  it  is' 
well  known,  from  experiments,  that  fome  animals  will 

live  and  move  a long  while  after  taking  out  their 
hearts. 
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lungs  have  been  cut  off,  yet  the  patients  have 
recovered,  as  we  may  read  in  Htldanus, 

■pius^  and  Ruyfch,  who  tied  a ligature  about 
the  protruded  part  before  excifion  of  it,  in 
order  to  prevent  hcemorrhage.^ 

Large  wounds  in  the  liver  are  a kin  to 
thofe  in  the  lungs,  and  the  branches  of  the 
vena  cava,  or  portarum,  are  followed  with 
like  fatal  confequences,  when  wounded,  as 
attend  opening  the  pulmonary  veflels,  which 
- may  be  obferved  in  T’imceus,  Schenkius,  Boh^ 
nms,  &c.  Smaller  ones  of  this  part  have  been 
cured,  as  \ve  may  leain  from  thole  authors  y 
and  we  have  a remarkable  hiftory  of  a 
wound  in  this  bowel,  related  by  Hildanus^ 
in  his  epifkle  to  Sennertus,  which  ended  hap- 

pilj. 

The  fpleen  has  the  largeft  arteries^  in  pro- 
portion to  its  lize,  of  any  vifcus  in  the  body^ 
except  the  heart,  and  through  its  middle 

runs 

•*  When  the  great  general  Wolfe  fell,  and  left  much 
to  fame,  at  the  taking  of  ^ebec,  it  was  currently  re- 
ported that  another  brave  officer,  who  accompanied  him 
in  that  expedition,  was  Ihot  through  the  thorax,  and  ha 
the  wound  cured,  after  cutting  off  a piece  of  the  lungs, 
protruded  in  a mortified  Hate. 
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runs  a firms  venofus\  therefore,  when  they 
are  opened,  wounds  of  the  fpleen  are  to  be 
deemed  mortal ; yet  we  have  reafon  to  be- 
lieve, there  is  a poffibility  of  prelerving  the 
patient’s  life,  by  a total  excifion  of  it,  as  was 
verified  a few  years  ago,  in  the  cafe  of  one 
of  fir  Robert  RicR s dragoons,  who  was 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Dett  'mgen^  and  left 
all  night  in  the  field  weltering  in  his  blood, 
with  the  fpleen  hanging  out  of  his  body,  in 
a mortified  ftate  : next  morning  he  was  car- 
ried to  the  furgeon,  who  immediately  extir- 
pated it,  after  tying  a ligature  round  the  large 
velfels  ; and  the  patient  recovered  to  be  able 
to  do  duty  in  the  regiment.  Dodlor  Monro^ 
phyfician  to  St.  George^ s hofpital,  told  me, 
•he  had  the  hihory  of  this  remarkable  cal'e 
from  the  furgeon  himfelf,  who  is  a man  of 

great  veracity. This  operation  has  been 

frequently  performed  upon  dogs,  by  way  of 
experiment,  and  they  have  furvived  with 
but  little  apparent  detriment  to  their  healths, 
or  their  vital  or  animal  funftions,  except 

growing  rather  fat  and  lazy  afterwards. 

J^orefius^  Punnannus^  Bohnlus^  Schenkiusy  &c. 
\’oL.  L II  may 
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may  be  confuked  concerning  wounds  of  the 
fpleen.* 

Wounds  of  the  kid'nies  may  be  arranged 
in  the  fame  clafs,  becaufe  of  the  larg-e  emul- 
gent  arteries  and  veins  ; and  the  urine,  run- 
ning out  of  the  wound  when  it  happens  to 
penetrate  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  may  prove 
an  obftacie  to  its  coalition  : however,  fome 
Wounds  of  the  kidnies  have  been  cured,  as 
we  fee  in  Fallophis,  Forejlus^  and  other  au- 
thentic writers-;  and  I have  been  a witnefs 
of  the  fame.  We  have  the  extraordinary 
cafe  of  conful  Hobfon,  at  Venice,  handed  down 
to  us,  upon  whom  nephrotomy  was  fuccefsfully 

performed- 


Though  Democritus  and  others  have  looked  upon  the 
fpleen  as  an  ufelefs  part,  yet,  confidering  the  large  blood- 
vefl'els  belonging  to  it.  See.  we  may  more  reafonably 
conclude,  with  other  phyfiologifts,  that  it  muft  be  an 
organ  of  much  confequence  in  the  animal  oeconomy, 

though  they  are  not  agreed  about  its  ufe. See  dodtor 

Stukeky’s  learned  ledlure,  called  the  Guljlonian  lecture, - 
read  in  the  theatre  of  the  College  of  Phyficians,  upon 
this  in  the  year  1722;  at  whofe  requeft  it  wa? 

printed. — 'To  this  excellent  ledture  is  prefixed,  the  much 
admired  pindaric  ode  upon  the  fpleen,  by  the  latecountef> 
of  Winchelfea. 
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performed  by  the  celebrated  Marchettl^  pro- 
feflbr  of  medicine  at  Padua.^ 

Wounds  of  the  pancreas  are  to  be  con- 
cluded mortal,  if  its  du5i  or  blood-velTels  are 
injured,  whence  the  fuccus  pancreaticus^  or 
blood,  may  be  difcharged  into  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen^  and  there  putrefying,  caufe  ine- 
vitable death  ; behdes,  as  the  htuation  of  the 
pana-eas  is  under  the  Ibomach,  it  cannot  eafily 
be  wounded,  without  the  weapon’s  paffing 
through  this  organ  alfo. 

Wounds  of  the  omentum  are  of  the  mortal 
kind ; for  that  having  confiderable  ramifica- 
tions of  vefiTels  upon  it,  which  may  be  di- 
vided by  the  thruft  of  a fword,  or  other  wea- 
/ 

poll,  the  efFuled  blood  falling  into  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen^  will  kill  the  patient,  unlels  it 
be  evacuated  by  fome  means,  or  taken  up  by 
abfbrptioii; 

Wounds  of  the  mefentery  generally  prove 
mortal.  This  part  is  full  of  glands  and  lymph a-^ 

H 2 tics^ 

* It  Is  not  improbable,  that  Marchettt  might  be  di- 
rected in  this  operation  by  a tumour  upon  the  lumbar  re- 
gion. The  wound  was  not  perfectly  healed,  but  only  a 
fmall  fiftulous  opening  remained,  difcharging  a very  little 
matter,  having  an  urinous  fmell,  , 
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//a,  and  furniflied  with  arteries  and  veins  in 
abundance,  running  to  and  from  the  intef- 
tines^  with  collateral  vefTels  difperfed  in  it  ; 
upon  cutting  of  which,  hich  an  effufioirof 
blood  will  enfue,  as  may  foon  deftroy  the  pa- 
tient, by  filling  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 
Bohnius  relates  fome  remarkable  cafes  of  this 
fort.  And  wounds  in  this  part  may  prove 
mortal,  independent  of  any  other  caufe  than 
the  mefenterk  nerves  being  injured,  which 
have  a great  influence  upon  relpiration,  and 
the  vital  funcHons. 

Wounds  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines 
come  under  the  fame  denomination,  they  be- 
ing plentifully  fupplied  with  confidcrable 
blood-veffels,  efpecially  the  flomach  ; but 
there  are  many  inflances  upon  record,  of 
wounds  in  thefe  parts  having  been  cured  ; 
thofe  in  the  large  inteftines  are  not  fo  dan- 
gerous, as  wounds  in  the  ftomach  and  fmall 
inteftines.  The  penjlalfk  motion  of  thefe 
parts  is  a great  impediment  to  healing  of 
thefe  wounds  ; and  the  nerves  fuffering  may 
alfo  be  attended  with  very  bad  confequences. 
More  will  be  laid  to  this  purpofe,  under  that 

dais 
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clafs  of  wounds,  which  deprive  the  body  of 
nutrition. 

The  uterus^  in  a virgin  ftate,  is  linall,  and 
never  after  geftation  returns  to  its  original 
hze  ; but  when  impregnated  and  diftended, 
the  blood- veffels  enlarge  in  proportion,  pid 
wounds  in  it  become  more  and  more  dan- 
gerous on  account  of  the  h(Xi7iorThcig6  ; for 
the  velTels  in  an  unimpregnated  flate  of  the 
uterus^  that  will  fcarce  admit  of  a briftle, 
will  be  dilated  to  the  fize  of  a fwan’s  quill, 
or  more,  before  delivery ; and  fhould  the 
uterus  then  be  wounded,  a fatal  effufion  of 
blood  would  probably  enhie,  occalioned  by 
diftention  of  the  part  with  the  fcetus^  pre- 
venting its  contradlion,  iiecefTary  to  clofe  the 
mouths  of  the  veffels ; but  if  the  exclulion 
of  the  foetus  happens  foon  after  the  wound  is 
inflided,  there  is  reafon  to  hope  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  uterus  (hould  conftringe  the  pa- 
tent veffels,  and  prevent  a mortal  hoemorrhagc^ 
from  what  has  been  obferved  in  the  fuccefs 
of  the  ccefarian  operation. 

Wounds  of  the  bladder  have  been  pro- 
nounced mortal,  and  incapable  of  healing,  by 
Hippocrates  and  other  ancient  writers,  lup- 

H 3 pohng 
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pofiiig  it  to  be  an  exangviious  part ; but  daily 
experience  proves  the  contrary,  in  cutting 
for  the  Itone.  There  is  danger  of  a profufe 
or  rnortal  haemorrhage ' in  accidental  wounds^ 
upon  diyiding  fome  confiderable  branches  of 
the  iliac  arteries  running  along  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  which  lb  me  times  cannot  be*  ea- 
fily  come  at  with  a ligature,  nor  the  heemor- 
rhage  flopped  by  any  other  means.  We  may 
read  what  Bohnius,  Fallopius^  Fulpius^  Schen- 
kills j &c.  lay  upon  wounds  of  this  part.* 
Wounds  of  the  aorta  are  equally  as  mortal, 

% 

as  thofe  that  penetrate  the  ventricles  of  the 
heart ; and  we  cannot  helitate  to  pronounce 
the  fame  fate  will  attend  thofe  who  have  the 
fiibclavian-f  vertebral^  or  carotid  arteries  open-^ 
ed,  where  we  cannot  have  accefs  to  them. 
When  the  carotid  is  opened  in  the  middle  of 
the  neck,  by  a large  longitudinal  wound,  or 
if  fmall,  when  properly  enlarged,  there  may 
be  a polfibiiity  of  conveying  ligatures  above 

and 


* I once  knew  a fatal  hamorrhage  in  confequence  of 
lithotomy,  that  happened  a few  hours  after  the  operation, 
which  was  well  performed,  and  without  any  difficulty  or 
cfFufion  of  blood  in  it  worth  notice,  that  could  not  be 
flopped  by  the  utmoft  care  of  two  able  furgeons. 
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and  below  the  aperture,  which  may  prove 
the  means  of  laving  the  patient  s life  , 01 
lliould  it  be  opened  too  near  the  head  to  put 
this  method  in  pradice,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  try  what  preffure,  upon  Ibme  foft 
fungous  fubftance,  or  upon  an  efcbarotic^  will 
do  ; having  a fucceffion  of  underftanding  af- 
fiftants,  if  they  can  be  procured  upon  fuch 
an  emergency,  to  relieve  each  other,  and 
maintain  a due  and  regular  compreffion  with 
their  fingers,  as  long  as  fliould  be  found  ne- 
ceffary,  though  it  Ihould  be  fome  days  and 
nights ; and,  to  make  the  force  the  more 
equable,  fome  folid  body,  well  adapted,  fliould 
be  placed  next  the  comprefs.  It  is  better  for 
the  furo-eon’s  own  fake  to  trv  thefe  doubtful 

O J 

means,  rather  than  fuffer  the  patient  to  pc- 
rifh  without  any  attempt  to  fave  him,  even 

I 

though  they  fliould  prove  fruitlefs.  Any 
Other  large  branches  of  the  aorta^  that  can- 
not be  come  at,  as  the  mefenterics ^ epigajirks, 
hypograjiks , &c.  when  wounded,  will  prove 
fatal  ; and  nothing  lefs  'is  to  be  feared  from 
wounds  of  the  large  veins,  as  the  vence  cav<^, 
vena  port,  fubclavians.,  &c.  for  they  will  loon 

H 4 pour 
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pour  out  more  blood  than  the  patient  can 
bear,  without  lofs  of  life.* 

In  the  fourth  clafs  of  wounds  which  ne- 
ceUarily  prove  mortal,  are  thofe  that  entirely 
flop  relpiration  ; which  may  happen  feveral 
ways,  as  by  a divifion  of  the  larynx  ; by  large 
wounds  of  the  trachea  or  bronchia  ; by  wounds 
penetrating  both  cavities  of  the  thorax  ; and 
wounds  of  the  diaphragtn  generally  are  at- 
tended with  no  happier  event.  If  the  trachea 
is  quite  divided  near  the  clavicles^  and  the 
lower  part  of  it  retracted  beneath  them,  by 
the  natural  power  of  the  part  and  the  weight 
of  the  lungs,  there  is  no  poffibility  of  bring- 
ing the  ends  of  the  divided  part  together, 

con- 

* In  difTc£ling  out  a large  eneyfted  tumour,  deeply 
fituated  in  a dog’s  neck,  that  was  a very  ungovernable 
patient,  I wounded  the  carotid  artery,  which  bled  with 
great  impetuofity ; but  I effeftually  reftrained  the  hesmory 
rhage  by  paffing  a ligature  as  direcSled,  and  cured  my  pa- 
tient 5 who  ever  after  retained  an  angry  remembrance  of 
the  operation,  and  would  not  be  reconciled  to  me. 

It  is  a memorable  and  melancholy  hiftory  that  Boer- 
haave  relates  of  a young  man,  who  had  a fword  thruft 
through  his  neck  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  vertebra^  b,y 
>yhich  the  vertebral  arteries  were  divided,  and  lived  ninq 
pr  ten  days  either  in  a fyncope  or  hcsfnorrhage. 
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conleqiiently  luch  a wound  mud:  prove  mor- 
tal ; but  when  it  is  divided  near  the  middle 
of  the  throaf,  it  is  not  abfolutely  incurable. — 
Profedbr  Monro  inftances  the  cafe  of  a luna- 
tic, who  cut  his  own  throat  in  luch  a man- 
ner, that  no  air  paded  by  the  mouth,  yet  the 
parts  were  brought  together  and  ditched, 
and  the  wound  healed.  ’Tulpius  relates  a 
iimilar  cale.  Bartholme  and  Pari  have  Ibme 
fuch.  Van  Swieten  and  Heifter  mention  cafes, 
where  part  of  the  tracJoea  was  carried  away 
with  a ball,  the  patients  recovering  by  proper 
treatment. Thefe  happy  events  Ihould  en- 

courage hronchotomy^  upon  urgent  occalions, 
when  the  patient  is  in  immediate  danger  of  ^ 
fulFocation,  as  it  is  an  operation  neither  diffi- 
cult to  perform  nor  dangerous.* 

Large  wounds  of  the  bronchia^  which  are 
the  divifions  or  branches  of  the  trachea^  or 
afpera  arteria^  will  produce  fatal  effe61:s,  and 
it  is  fcarce  poffible,  that  they  Ihould  be 
wounded,  and  blood- velfels  in  the  luns:s 
efcape.  We  may  recolledl  what  was  faid  be- 
fore from  Hippocrates,  who  includes  thofe  of 

the 

* See  des  playes  du  larynx  & de  la  trachee,  &c.  en 
Mem.  de  I’Acad.  Roy.  de  Chirur^.  tom,  i. 
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the  lungs  among  mortal  wounds,  when  more 
air  pafles  out  through  the  aperture,  than  en- 
ters them  through  the  glottis^  or  rimula  of 
the  larynx.  If  there  is  a large  opening  on 
each  fide,  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax.,  the 
air  rufliing  in  at  once,  will  balance  that 
within  the  lungs  ; confequently  they  will  be 
left  to  their  own  contractile  force,  and  col- 
lapfe  and  comprefs  their  blood-yelTels,  obT 
flru£t  the  circulation,  and  caufe  fuffbeation 
and  death.  It  was  to  this  coilapfipn  of  the 
lungs,  upon  paffing  the  air  into  both  fides  of 
the  thorax.,  though  none  of  the  vifeera  or 
blood-veflels  fuffered,  that  the  phyficans  in 
the  medic.  Berolin.  attributed  the  death  of 
a man,  who  was  wounded  by  a broad  fword 
through  the  mediajiinmn.^ 

As  the  diaphragm  is  one  of  the  principal 
agents  in  relpiration,  wounds  in  it  muft  be 

attended 

* Vefallus  ufed  to  demonftrate  this  fa<5t  in  his  anato- 
mical lecSlures,  by  firft  opening  one  fide  of  the  thorax  of 
a pig,  by  Vv^hich  that  lobe  of  the  lungs  left  oiF  playing, 
then  doing  the  fame  on  the  other  fide,  the  animal  would 
foon  have  expired  ; but  by  fucking  out  the  air,  and  fluit- 
ting  up  the  apertures,  death  might  be  prevented.  Read 
the  experiments  of  doclor  Honjloun  and  others  in  Com- 
ment. Van  Swlct.  in  Aphorifm.  Beerkaavn  § i/O. 
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attended  with  imminent  danger,  though  not 
always  mortal.  Small  v/ounds  in  the  fielhy 
parts  of  this  compound  mufcle  have  been 
cured,  as  we  may  oblerve  in  Diemerbroeck^ 
Schenktus,  and  others ; but  wounds  in  the 
tendinous  parts  of  it  are  deemed  incurable. 
The  abdominal  vifcera^  which  are  conftantly 
expofed  to  a confiderable  prelTure,  may  be 
forced  through  wounds  of  this  part  into  the 
thorax^  as  Pare^  Sennerttis,  and  others  teftify. 
The  diviiion  of  the  phrenic  nerve  may  deftroy 
the  adlion  of  the  diaphragm^  and  alfo  imme- 
diately alfefl;  the  motion  of  the  heart,  which 
receives  branches  from  it. 

The  fifth  and  lafl  clafs  of  wounds,  that  art 
cannot  cure,  are  fuch  as  deprive  the  body  of 
nutrition,  by  preventing  the  paffage  of  the 
food  into  the  ftomach,  the  preparation  of 
chyle,  and  the  conveyance  of  it  into  the 
blood  ; which  we  fhall  confider  in  order,  ac- 
cording to  the  cpurfe  of  the  aliment. 

I . When  the  cefophagus  ^ or  canal  by  which 
the  food  paffes  into  the  flomach,  is  totally 
divided,  its  ends  recede  from  each  other,  aii4 
cannot  be  kept  together  ; confequently  death 
piuft  inevitably  enlue  ; and  the  effedt  will  be 

the 
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the  fame,  when  a large  wound,  particularly  a j 
tranfverfe  one,  happens  in  it,  after  its  en-  i 
trance  into  the  thorax ; but  when  not  totally  ] 
divided,  before  it  enters  that  cavity,  it  has 
been  cured.  We  have  many  hiftories  of  ; 
fuch  cures  having  been  performed  from 
Peyerus^  Bohnlus,  Schenkius,  &c.  and  fome  \ 
fuch  inftances  might  be  produced  of  our  • 

own  knowledge.  Profelfor  Monro  gives  a ■ 
narrative  of  a perfon,  who  cnt  his  own 
throat,  fo  that  the  aliment  paffed  out  at  the 
wound,  before  it  was  ftitched  and  dreft,  and 
he  was  in  great  danger  of  being  fuffocated,  by  i 
its  falling  into  a correfponding  wound  in  the  • 
trachea^  notwithftanding  the  utmofl  endea-  r 
vours  to  prevent  it  ; yet  he  recovered,  by  the  \ 
obfervance  of  an  exadl  regimen,  diet,  &c.  as 
we  fhall  dired  hereafter,  in  the  method  of  j 

cure. BenediHus  Bonacurtius  lays  he  cured 

a perlbn,  who  cut  his  own  throat  in  prifon, 
making  a large  wound  both  in  the  trachea 
and  cefophagus.^  \ 

2.  Wounds 

* Sec  DifTertatlon  'par  Monf.  Verdlcr  enMem.  de  V Acad. 

Roy.  de  Chirurg.  tom.  3,  in  which  are  contained  the  opi-  | 

nions  of  many  great  men,  befides  his  own,  upon  tins  | 

fubject ; 
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1.  Wounds  of  the  ftomach  are  of  a mortal 
nature,  by  allowing  the  aliment  to  fall  into 
the  abdomen,  by  deftroying  its  fulidlion  and 
depriving  the  body  of  nourilhment ; but  the 
more  immediate  danger  lies  in  dividing  the 
blood-vefifels  and  nerves,  which  are  diflri- 
buted  upon  it  in  great  plenty  ; and  fometimes 
a wound  in  this  organ  caufes  hidden  death, 
as  we  learn  from  Hippocj-ates , Forejius,  7/'- 

mceus,  and  others. CroUius  tells  a ftory  of 

a Bohemian  peafant,  who  ufed  wantonly  to 
conceal  a knife  in  his  throat,  fo  as  no  body  ' 
could  fee  it : however,  at  lad:  this  trick  had 
like  to  have  proved  fatal  to  him  ; the  knife 
dipt  into  his  domach,  and  after  fome  weeks, 
being  felt  outwardly,  an  incilion  was  made, 
through  which  it  was  extradled,  and  the 

Avound  healed. JeJfenus  has  recorded  a 

memorable  hiftory  of  a man  at  Prague,  who 
fwallowed  a knife,  which  made  its  own  way 
through  the  domach  and  abdomen 
after,  and  fays,  that  he  recovered.  He  alfo 

fays, 

fubje£l ; as  Galen,  Pare,  PulplusP  Vefalius,  Bartholinus, 
Stalpart  Bander  Wiel,  Palfin,  Saviard,  Dionjs,  and  his 
excellent  commentator  La  Faye,  De  la  Matte,  Garengeot, 
Ferrein, 


no 
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fiiys,  he  faw  a man,  belonging  to  the  court  at 
Paris,  who  voided  a knife  at  the  groin,  nine 

months  after  it  was  fwaliowed. Laureniius 

Joubertus  relates  a cafe  of  this  nature,  where 
a knife  remain’ed  two  years  in  the  patient’s' 

body. Diemerbroeck  gives  a more  furprifmg 

hiflory  of  fuch  a cafe  ; and  the  knife,  which 
is  ten  inches  long,  w^as  extraded  after  cut- 
tmg  upon  itj  and  is  kept  among  the  rarities 
in  the  anatomy  chamber  at  Leyden,  with  the 
teftimonial  of  the  magiftrates,  &c.  of  the  city 
of  KQ7iingJhurgh , to  that  univerfity,  verifying 
the  fa6t,  and  the  patient’s  recovery.-^  As 
there  are,  befides  thefe,  more  initances,  well 
attefced,  of  large  wounds  in  the  flomach 
having  been  cured,  as  we  fhall  mention  here- 
after, in  the  method  of  treating  wounds  in 

this 

* This  operation  was  performed  in  the  pretence  of  a 
groat  many  phyficians,  furgeons,  and  others,  by  dodtor 
Dcnul  Sclnvaben,  a famous  phyfician,  furgeon,  and  ana- 
tomifl- : and  for  performing  fu-ccefsfully  fuch  a wonderful 
operation,  he  was  appointed  furgeon  in  ordinary  to  the 
king  of  Poland^  and  had  fignal  honour  conferred  upon- 
him  and  his  family,  by  royal  mandate.  The  hiftory  of 
this  cafe  was  publiflied  at  large  by  docSlor  Daniel  Bechcr,' 
profefTor  of  phyfic  in  the  univerfity  of  Koningjhurgh,  and 
chief  phyfician  to  Uladijlam  then  king  of  Poland. 
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tills  part,  they  are  not  to  be  deemed  abfo- 
lutely  mortal. 

A total  divibon  of  the  fmall  iiitefHnes, 

D * 

is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a mortal  wound,  by 
fufFering  their  contents  to  be  difcharged  into 
' the  cavity  of  the  abdomen ; by  which,  death 
muft  necelTarily  enfue,  unlefs  the  ends  can 
be  brought  into  contact  and  ftitched  toge- 
ther, or  the  fuperior  end  can  be  made  to 
o-row  to  the  mar2;in  of  the  wound  of  the 

t)  o 

teguments,  by  Pitching,  or  any  other  expe- 
dient ; for  by  this  means  an  opening  may  be 
preferved  for  the  exit  of  the  inteftinal  con- 
tents, promoted  by  the  periftaltic  motion  ; 
but  even  in  that  cafe,  fliould  the  divilion  of 
the  inteftine  be  near  the  ftomach,  chvle 
would  be  wanting  for  nutrition  of  the  body, 
and  the  wound  in  confequence  end  fatally. 
In  wounds,  whether  tranverfe  or  longitudi- 
nal, in  thefe  parts,  when  not  totally  divided, 
if  they  can  be  conveniently  come  at,  ftitch- 
ing  is  advifable,  as  we  lhall  dired  in  the 
treatment  of  them,  in  wounds  of  the  ab- 
domen  and  its  contents. 

4.  Wounds  of  the  large  Intebines,  where 
the  canal  is,  or  is  not,  totally  divided,  are 

not 
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not  fo  dangerous  as  thofe  in  the  fmall  intef^ 
tines,  for  very  evident  reafons ; but  we  have 
inftances  in  writers,  and  from  our  own  ob- 
fervation,  of  the  happy  event  of  wounds  in 

both  parts. The  cafe  recorded  in  the 

Philofophical  Tranfadtions,  by  Mr.  Needham, 
an  eminent  phyfician  at  North-Waljham,  in 
Norfolk,  is  very  pertinent  and  fmgular. 

5.  Wounds  of  the  receptaculum  chyli,  and. 
duBus  thoracicus,  muft  be  confidered  as  mor- 
tal, except  under  the  circumftance,  that  will 
be  Ipecified  hereafter,  in  the  treatment  of 
them,  by  depriving  the  body  of  nutrition  f 
confequently  life  cannot  long  fubfift  : behdes, 
thefe  parts  elfentially  neceffary  to  life  are  fo 
fituated,  that  it  is  hardly  poffible  they  Ihould 
be  wounded,  without  fome  other  principal 
parts  fuffering  alfo.f 

OF 

* Vid.  WaUum,  Lowerum  ^ profejforem  celeherrimum 
Deleboe  Sylvium,  dc  Motu  ChylL  ^ 

t See  the  great  prpfeffbr  Munro's  defcriptlon  of  the 
receptaculum  chyli  ^ duSius  thoracicus  at  the  end  of  the  5th 
edition  of  his  OJieology,  See, 


6n  wounds,  ^r; 


6f  such  wounds  as  when  left  to  them* 

SELVES  MAY  PROVE  MORTAL,  THOUGH 

NOT  SO  IN  THEIR  OWN  NATURE. 

NOW  we  are  to  conlider  the  fecond  fort 
of  mortal  wounds,  or  thofe,  which,  left  to 
themfelves^  without  affiflance  from  art,  would 
inevitably  kill  the  patient,  but  with  it,  may 
be  cured. 

1.  Wounds  of  the  head,  attended  with  an 
extravafation  of  blood,  or  lymph,  upon  the 
encephalon^  or  a depreffion  of  the  Ikull,  &Ci 
oppreffing  the  brainj  are  of  this  nature  ; and, 
were  no  means  ufed,  would  probably  kill  the 
patient ; yet,  by  the  application  of  the  trepan, 
the  impending  danger  may  be  averted  ; as  we 
(hall  (how,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  wounds 
of  this  part, 

2.  Wounds  of  large  arteries  and  veins, 
which  the  furgeon  can  come  at,  are,  of  this 
elafs. 

3.  Wounds  of  the  vifce?'a,  to  which  hand 
and  medicine  can  be  applied,  are  to  be  brought 
under  this  head  ; as  for  example,  fuppofe  a 

VoL,  I.  I wound 
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wound  inflifted  with  a cutting  inftrument 
upon  the  abdo?nen,  and  a wounded  inteftine 
prelents  itfelf,  by  fewing  it  together  it  may 
be  cured,  but  without  fuch  treatment,  the 
fences  will  flip  into  the  cavity,  and  the  patient 
neceflarily  perilh, 

4.  When  extravafated  fluids  are  contained 
in  any  of  the  three  cavities,  they  would  in- 
fallibly occafion  death,  without  evacuation  of 
them  ; as  by  the  trepan,  when  in  the  head  ; 
by  the  operation  directed  "in  the  efnpyema, 
when  in  the  thorax ; and  by  paracentejis^ 
when  contained  in  the  abdomen : for  fuch 
flu  ids  j particularly  when  in  the  thorax  or 
abdomen^  by  the  warmth  and  agitation  of  the 
parts,  foon  become  putrid  and  acrid,  pro- ' 
ducing  dreadful  fymptoms,  as  we  frequently 
obferve.  Whenever  abforption  happens,  it 
mufl;  be  before  they  have  lofl;  their  natural 
fluidity. 

Wounds,  curable  in  their  own  nature^' 
may  have  fatal  events,  from  a variety  of 
caufes  ; as  through  a neglect  in  extracting 
extraneous  bodies,  or  difeharging  ftagnant 
fluids,  putrid  or  tending  to  putrefaction, 

eljDecially  when  lodged  in,,  or  near,  vital 

parts,- 
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parts.  A heclic  fever  and  marafmus  may  bo 
produced  by  the  abforption  of  putrid  matter  ; 
and  we  have  many  inftances  of  patients  who 
died  tabid  from  that  caufe.  Faricola,  ‘Ttclptus^ 
Forejius,  Bohnius,  and  others,  mention  fuch 
unhappy  cafes. 

2.  Errors  and  irregularities  in  the  non- 
naturals, as  air,  meat  and  drink,  fleep  and 
watching,  motion  and  reft,  retention  and  ex- 

t 

cretion,  and  paftions  of  the  mind,  often  prove 
deftrudlive  in  their  confequences  ; of  which 
there  are  innumerable  hiftoricdl  fadls,  admo- 
nifhing  us  to  pay  the  utmoft  regard  to  them, 
in  the  cure  of  wounds  ; as  we  fliall  fhow  un- 
der thofe  heads. 

3.  The 'patient  may  jfuffer  irretrievably  by 
error  of  judgment,  or  pradlice,  or  through 
the  fiirgeon’s  negligence.  Miftakes,  not  to 
be  remedied,  may  be  committed  by  the  ableft 
praftition'ers,  through  inadvertence  or  inat- 
tention ; and  we  have  a very  memorable  ex- 
ample to  this  purpofe,  where  Hippocrates  took 
a fijjure  of  the  fkull  for  a future ; in  confe- 
quence  of  which  miftake,  trepanning  was 
omitted,  till  it  was  too  late  to  fave  the  pa-- 
tient’s  life  ; but  that  great  and  good  man  in- 

I 2 genu  ou  fly 
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gemioufly  confefled  his  error.* A morti-' 

fication,  and  other  ill  efFedls,  may  arife  from 
too  ftrait  a bandage  ; of  which  I was  once  a 
witnefs,  in  a fimple  fradlure  of  the  leg,  where 
a dreadRil  mortification  was  occafioned  by  it, 
and  the  patient’s  life  and  limb  were  laved 
with  great  difficulty.  A cafe,  more  remark- 
able than  this,  fell  under  my  care  a few  years 
ago,  ffiowing  imlkilfulnels  in  another  relpedt. 
A gentleman’s  fon,  about  twelve  years  of 
age,  difcharglng  a fmall  brafs  gun  over- 
loaded, the  breech-pin,  about  3-4ths  of  an 
inch  long,  flew  out,  and  penetrated  the  up- 
per eye-lid,  paffing  between  the  globe  of  the 
eye  and  the  orbit,  down  to  the  botom.  He 
was  immediately  carried  to  a pretender  to 
furgery,  who  inadvertently  Hitched  the 
wound,  with  this  extraneous  body  in  it, 
treating  it,  in  other  refpedls,  very  impro- 
perly ; 

* Bontius  fpeaks  of  a foldier,  In  whofe  cafe  a furgeon 
took  an  unufual  continuation  of  the  fagittal  futurey 
through  the  middle  of  the  os  frontisy  for  a fijfure-,  and 
and  though  the  patient  was  at  length  cured,  under  his  in- 
fpedtion  and  fuperintendence,  yet  the  fteps  that  had  been 
taken,  in  confequencc  of  the  miftalce,  occafioned  a fepa- 
ration  of  that  bone  at  the  coronal  futurcy  and  its  coming 
away  in  two  parts. 
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perly  ; in  confequence  of  which,  pain,  in- 
flammation, See.  enfued,  and  occafioned  my 
being  called  next  day.  After  cutting  the 
flitches,  I difeovered,  by  the  probe,  this  fo- 
reign body,  and  when  I had  carefully  en- 
larged the  wound,  extracted  it,  and  by  eafy 
and  gentle  treatment,  as  our  art  diredls,  the 
wound  was  fpeedily  healed ; but  it  was  a 
coliderable  time  before  he  regained  uleful 
light.  The  whole  eye  fuftained  a violent 
fliock,  the  pupil  remained  much  dilated  a 
long  while,  and  though  its  figure  is  ftill 

oblong,  yet  he  can  fee  to  read.* Pare  tells 

us  he  was  fent  for  to  a foldier,  that  had  a 
large  penetrating  wound  of  the  thorax  flitch- 
ed,  and  that  upon  cutting  the  flitches,  a 
great  quantity  of  putrid  blood  flowed  out, 
after  removing  fome  that  was  concreted  at 
the  mouth  of  the  wound,  by  which  means  he 

faved  the  patient. Hildanus  mentions  two 

cafes,  where  the  patients  fuffered  by  corrofive 
applications.  And  the  cafe  of  Timnon,  the 
foil  of  T>amon^  related  by  Hippocrates^  iii  his 
Epidemics,  who  was  feized  with  an  opijihotonos^ 

^ 3 and 

^ I have  lately  feen  this  young  gentleman,  and  find 
the  pupil  has  recovered  its  circularity. 
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jind  foon  died,  in  confequence  of  fuch  an  ap- 
plication to  a nervous  part,  is  a very  ftriking 

and  pertinent  example  to  this  purpofe. 

Boerhaave  gives  a narration  of  a young  gen- 
tleman’s cafe,  who  received  a wound  in  the 
radial  artery,  wherein  the  furgeon  ufed  a 
cauftic  application  to  reftrain  the  hemorrhage ; 
and  which  made  fuch  ravage  in  the  adjacent 
parts,  that  the  median  artery  was  eroded  ; 
Avhence  proceeded  liich  an  efRifion  of  blood, 
as  killed  the  patient.  He  alfo  inftances  the 
cafe  of  a perfon,  who  had  the  artery  that 
runs  between  the  tibia  and  fibula  divided,  in 
which  attempts  were  made  to  flop  the  bleed- 
ing, by  compreflion  and  bandage,  without 
efFe6t,‘  and  the  patient  bled  to  death.  In 
both  thefe  cafes,  had  the  tourniquet  been 
ufed,  the  wounds  dilated,  and  the  arteries 
tied,  the  patients  might  have  been  faved  ; pr 
perhaps,  after  a fufficient  dilation  of  the 
wounds,  to  come  at  the  mouths  of  the  bleed- 
ing velfels,  proper  ftyptics,  Avith  ftrong  com- 
preffion,  Avithout  circular  bandage  which 
would  obftrudl:  the  refluent  blood,  might 

have  had  the  defired  effect. A furgeon  of 

my  acquaintance,  defervedly  in  high  reputa- 

' tion, 
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doD,  told  me  he  had  been  concerned  for  a 
man,  who  had  one  of  the  arteries  that  run 
.between  the  tibia  and  fibula  opened  about  the 
middle  of  the  leg,  with  the  point  of  a fcythe  ; 
.and  that  the  limb  was  amputated,  he  not  be- 
ing able  to  reftrain  the  great  effufion  of  blood. 
In  this  cafe,  as  every  other  attempt  had  failed, 
would  it  not  have  been  praflicable  and  ad- 
vifeble,  after  application  of  the  tourniquet, 
to  have  diffedled  the  mufeles  from  the  fibula^ 
then  to  have  pafled  under  it  feme  well  adapt- 
ed thin  inftrument  to  raife  it  up  by,  and  keep 
it  fteady,  fawing  a portion  of  it  off  with  a 
fine,  proper  fav%  in  order  to  have  come  at 
the  bleeding  veffel  ? It  appears  to  me  this 
might  have  been  done,  without  any  very 
great  difficulty^  and  with  a ftrong  probability 
of  fuccefs. 

4.  Wounds  may  prove  mortal  in  a bad 
conftitution,  that  would  be  eafily  cured  in  a 
good  habit  of  body,  or  feate  of  health.  They 
may  be  attended  with  fatal  confequences,  in 
hydropic,  cacochymic,  feorbutic,  venereal,  or 
confumptive  cafes,  where  the  vis  vitce  is 
weak,  and  the  fluids  thin  and  acrid. 
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THE  METHOD  OF  MAKING  A PROGNOSIS  IN 

WOUNDS. 

I 

AFTER  having  deliberately  confidered 
thefe  Ipecifications  in  the  dlagnojis^  we  fhall 
be  little  at  a lols  in  the  prognojis.  i.  We 
are  to  attend  to  the  figure  of  the  wound.  A 
Rrait  wound  is  better  than  that  which  is 
curved  or  angular,  becaufe  the  lips  of  it  ar? 
more  eafily  brought  together,  and  kept  in 
contact  or  proximity  : and  we  need  not  fay, 
that  a fuperficial  one  requires  lefs  time  to 
cure  than  that  which  is  deep,  or  with  lofs  of 
fubffcance ; when  deep,  and  fo  fituated  mat 
the  matter  has  not  a free  depending  exit,  the 
cure  proves  difficult  and  troublefome,  for  ohy 
vious  reafons,  requiring  a counter  opening. 
2.  We  mufl:  confider  the  nature  of  the  part 
wounded ; and  the  nearer  the  wound  is  tp 
vital  parts,  fo ' much  the  more  dangerous. 
When  arteries,  tendons,  or  nerves,  are  hurt, 
the  prognojis  is  plain,  from  the  anatomical 
knowledge  of  the  wounded  parts.  Wounds 
pf  the  joints  are  difficult  to  cure,  and  gene- 
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rally  attended  with  'v^^orfe  accidents  than  jn 
other  parts  of  the  limbs,  on  account  of  their 
being  hirrounded  with  tendons  and  mem-r 
braiies.  If  a wound  happens  in  any  part,  that 
is  in  conftant  motion,  as  the  thorax  and  ab- 
domen^ in  relpiration,  that  may  prove,  in  fome 
degree,  an  obhacle  to  its  cure.  3.  We  muft 
have  regard  to  other  accidents  and  lymptoms 
that  may  attend  wounds  ; as  haemorrhages^ 
extraneous  bodies  lodged  in  them,  coagula  of 
blood,  poilbn,  Iplinters  of  bones,  contufion, 
pain,  inflammation,  fever,  fyncope,  convul- 
fions,  palhes,  apoplexies,  &c.  and  according 
to  thefe  contingences,  of  which  we  fhall  par- 
ticularly treat,  the  danger  is  to  be  efiimated 
and  determined. 

W^e  are  next  to  bring  under  confideration, 
the  patient  s age  and  conlfitution,  general 
flate  of  health,  what  difeafe  he  is  afFeded 
with,  or  whether  he  is  addi^ed  to  excefs  of 
any  kind  or  not ; for  a healthy,  temperate 
young  perfon,  whofe  blood  is  in  a foft  bal- 
famic  Hate,  is  much  eafier  cured  than  the  old 
andi  infirm  ; or  one  whole  conlHtution  is  in- 
jumd  by  intemperance,  or  that  is  afflifted 
with  fome  diforder,  which,  independent  of 

any 
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any  other  caiife,  might  have  brought  him  to 
his  grave,  as  we  have  before  hinted  : and 
wounds  fo  circumflanced,  may  fruftrate  the 
moft  judicious  and  rational  methods  of  cure, 
Befides,  we  are  to  have  refpecl  to  the  feafon 
of  the  year ; for  fummer’s  fcorchins  heats, 
and  more  efpecially  fultry  weather,  with  an 
humid  air,  are  apt  to  bring  on  an  inflamma- 
tion, fever,  large  fuppurations,  a greater  de- 
gree of  putreicence  and  acrimony  in  the 
matter,  and  other  bad  confequences,  proceed- 
ing from  corruption  and  depravity  of  the 
blood  and  humours. 

Having  well  weighed  all  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  nothing  remains  as  to  p^gnojis^ 
but  to  {peak  to  the  event,  or  what  inconve- 
nience the  patient  will  fuffer,  after  the  wound 
is  healed  ; which,  may  be  deduced  from  the 
premifes.  The  confequences  of  dividing  a 
principal  artery  in  a limb  will  be  a mortifica- 
tion ; the  divifion  of  a principal  nerve  will 
caufe  an  infenfibility,  immobility,  and  atro- 
phy of  the  limb  ; the  leparation  of  a tendon 
will  be  attended  with  the  lofs  of  motion, 
which  depends  upon  the  a£lion  of  the  muf- 
cle,  to  which  it  belongs  ; a wound  in  the 

medulla 
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medulla  fpinalis  will  occafion  a palfy,  or  mor-r 
tification,  of  the  inferior  parts  ; an  immode- 
rate fuppuration,  in  a very  large,  deep  wound, 
by  abforption  of  the  putrid  matter,  may  end 
in  a heflic  fever  and  marafmus  ; a great  lols 
of  blood  endangers  a dropfy ; for  the  folids, 
by  that  means,  become  fo  weak  and  inelaftic, 
that  they  cannot  duly  elaborate  the  new  in- 
gejla,  or  well  perform,  vdiat  the  ancients 
called  the  fecond  concodtion,  which  is  chyli- 
fication,  conlequently  the  chyle  muft  be  left 
crude^  and  ill  prepared  for  fanguiflcation, 
and  the  various  purpofes  of  the  animal  oeco- 
iiomy. If  a wound  penetrates  the  thorax 

and  lungs,  a phthijls  ^pulmonalis  may  enfue  ; 

# 

and  happening  in  any  other  confiderable  or- 
gan, an  ulcer  may  remain,  proving  the  femes 

of  a he(flic  and  confumptive  diforder. It 

is  unneceflary  to  mention  more  particulars  to 
this  purpofe  ; for  after  refleding  upon  what 
has  been  faid,  and  being  well  acquainted 
with  the  ftruflure  of  the  human  frame,  and 
the  laws  of  the  animal  oeconomy,  any  per- 
fon  may  be  a competent  judge  in  thefe  mat- 
,ters  ; but  no  one  can  without  thofe  qualifi- 
cations.-  -Anatomy j phyjiology,  cetiology^  and 
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pathology^  being  fo  evidently  requifite  to  ena- 
ble the  furgeon  to  make  prognoftics  to  his 
credit,  as  well  as  to  cure  his  patient,  as  has 
been  already  intimated,  no  farther  exhorta- 
tion to  the  attainment  of  them  is  neceflary. 


OF  THE  INTENTIONS  IN  THE  CURE  OF 

WOUNDS, 

THE  three  following  intentions  are  to  be 
anfwered  in  curing  wounds  ; and  when  any 
extraneous  bodies  are  lodged  in  them,  they 
muh;  firh:  be  removed,  as  will  be  parti- 
cularly directed,  in  the  accidents  attending 
wounds. 

The  firfl  intention  belongs  to  incifed 
wounds,  and  is  performed  by  bringing  their 
lips,  as  much  as  poffible,  into  conta6l  or 
proximity,  keeping  them  fo  till  they  be 
united  ; which  is  called  healing  by  fymph)jis^ 
or  the  firfl  intention. 

The  fecond  intention  is  accomplifhed,  by 
promoting  digeflion,  and  regeneration  of  the 
lofs  of  fubflance  ; which  is  termed  curing  by 
JyJJarcofts^  or  by  the  fecond  intention. 


The 
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The  third  intention  is  covering  the  wound, 
whether  incifed  or  otherwife,  with  Ikin, 
which  is  called  cicatrisation. 


OF  SYMPHYSIS. 

AUTHORS  generally  begin  to  teach  the 
cure  of  wounds  by  fyrnphyjis  ; but,  confider- 

t 

ing  there  is  always  fome  fiipply  of  new  mat- 
ter, the  fecond  intention,  called  fyjfarcojis^  is 
neceflary  to  be  underftood,  before  we  can  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  firR,  and  have  true 
and  clear  ideas  of  it.  Symphyjis,  according  to 
its  definition  or  etymology,  is  that  branch  of 
furgery,  as  we  have  laid,  which  teaches  us 
to  bring  parts  feparated  into  contad  or  ap- 
proximation, and  unite  them ; for  which 
purpofe  we  mu  ft  endeavour,  as  much  as  pof- 
ftble,  to  obtain  an  exadt  coaptation  of  them, 
after  cleanfmg  the  wound  from  blood,  &c. 
with  a Ipunge  and  warm  wine  and  water,  or 
fome  fuch  liquor,  and  then  keep  them  in 
juxtapofition,  till  the  fibrils,  &c.  Ihooting  out 
from  each  fide  of  the  wound,  and  interwoven 
.as  defcribed  in  the  appearances  of  a fimple 

wound. 
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wound,  become  firm  and  of  one  fubftance  ; 
which  we  may  obferve  is  a kind  of fyjfarcofts^ 
or  incarnation.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  that 
this  intention  is  pradlicable  only  in  recent 
incifed  wounds  \ and  when  we  have  made  a 
good  and  regular  coaptation  of  their  lips,  we 
muff  endeavour  to  keep  them  as  much  in 
contact  as  we  can,  by  bandage  or  future,  or 
both  together  ; and  we  fhall  fhow  their  fub- 
fervience,  when  we  defcribe  them,  and  their 
ufes.  This  kind  of  wound,  that  the  union 
of  the  parts  may  not  be  interrupted,  is  to  be 
feldom  dreffed  ; and  its  dreffing  Ihould  con- 
fifh  of  agglutinants,  or  flich  kind  of  applica- 
tions, as  is  leafl  apt  to  produce  pus^  avoiding 
all  un6tuous  things.  Though  ftitching  of 
V'ounds  with  the  needle  is  not  fo  much  prac- 
tifed  as  it  was  formerly,  and  what  is  called 
the  dry  future,  more  frequently  ufed,  yet 
the  needle  and  thread  will  be  found  abfo- 
lutely  neCeffiry  in  fome  cafes,  as  we  fhall  de- 
monftrate. 

SyJJarcofis,  or  the  fecond  intention  in  the 
cure  of  wounds,  is  the  wonderfiil  operation 
of  nature,  manifefled  in  the  elongation  and 
diftention  of  the  vafa  minima^  with  the  ap- 

pofitiott 
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|>orition  of  proper  materials  from  the  blood, 
for  the  formation  of  new  veffels,  as  has  been 
defcribed  : and  both  folids  and  fluids  mufl:  be 
in  a good  condition,  or  the  vafcular  compages 
at  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  &c.  called  the 
incarnation,  wijl  prove  either  too  compaft, 
or  loofe  and  luxuriant  ; therefore,  though 
fyjfarcofts  is,  properly  fpeaking,  the  work  of 
nature,  we  fee  it  is  the  furgeon’s  bufinefs,  to 
aflifl:  her  in  it,  that  fhe  may  not  be  obflrucfl:- 
ed  ; and  this  affiftance  mufl;  be  given,  by 
endeavouring  to  preferve  the  veffels  in  a 
proper  tone  or  elafticity,  to  prepare  and  cir- 
culate the  fluids  for  the  generation  of  the 
lofl:  fubftance ; which  is  to  be  effected  by 
fuitabie  dreflings,  to  prevent  putrefaction  in 
the  wound  itfelf ; at  the  fame  time  obferv- 
ing  other  rules,  effentially  neceffary  to  be 
regarded,  in  dangerous  wounds ; as  we  fliall 
fliew  in  their  relpe£tive  places. 

After  dire6ting  the  management  of  the 
wound  itfelf,  we  fliall  defcribe  the  mofl;  con- 
venient and  ufeful  bandages  and  futures  ; 
then  treat  of  the  accidents  or  fymptoms  ap- 
pertaining to  wounds  ; and  among  them,  in- 
troduce the  manner  of  extradting;  extraneous 

bodies. 
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bodies,  concluding  this  firft  part  with  fhe 
non-naturals  ; all  which  appear  of  mueh‘ 
confeqtTcnce  to  be  well  attended  to. 

In  ordci  to  cure  large  wounds,  either 
with  or  without  lofs  of  fubftance,  we  fhould 
drels  as  expeditiouflj'  as  we  can  j as  the  ac- 
cefs  of  the  air  is  apt  to  contraft  the  veffels 
in  their  tender  Ilatej  and  coagulate  the 
fluids,  obftmcling  nature’s  operation.  Hence 
it  follows,  that  we  fhould  remove  the  dref- 
fings  no  oftener,  than  is  neceflary  to  prevent 
the  matter  from  becoming  acrimonious,  or 
its  being  abforbed  into  the  mafs  of  blood, 
where  there  is  a large  quantity  of  it  made  in 
deep  wounds.  This  do<fl:rine  Ccefar  Magatus 
and  Bellojle  have  taken  great  pains  to 
eflablilh ; who,  like  mofl:  authors,  fond  of 
their  own  opinions,  have  carried  the  matter 
rather  too  far.  Celfus  advifes  opening  the 
v^ound  every  third  day  ; Fabricius  ab  Aqua- 
pendente  every  third  or  fourth  day  ; but  there 
are  no  rules  precifely  to  determine  this 
point,  which  mufl:  be  regulated  by  the  judg- 
ment and  experience  of  the  furgeon,  from 
circiimftances  and  appearances.  The  gene- 
ral rule  may  be  to  drefs,  when  the  patient  is 

fenlible 
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feiifible  of  a difagreeable  itching  about  the 
part  ; but  the  ftandard  for  dreffing  is  once  in 
twenty-four  hours,  which  is  agreeable  to  the 
pradbice  of  the  hofpitals.  This  rule  will 
certainly  hold  good,  in  mod:  cales,  and  it  is 
fiipported  by  the  authority  of  the  bed:  and 
mod:  experienced  praclitioners  of  thele  days. 
It  is  true  indeed,  what  Fabricius  ab  Aquapen- 
(iente^  who  was  one  of  the  ableft  hirgeons  of 
his  time,  juftly  obferves,  that  the  patient 
may  think  himfelf  neglected,  when  leldom 
dreft,  obliging  the  furgeon  to  drefs  him  more 
frequently,  though  perhaps  to  his  own  preju-' 
dice  ; but  this  point  muft  be  left  to  the  fur- 
o-eon’s  difcretion.* 

O 

VoL.  I.  K The 

* See  two  dilTertations,  one  by  Monf.  le  Cat^  the  other 
by  an  anonymous  author,  en  Rec,  des  Pieces  pour  le  Prix  de 
V Acad.  Roy.  de  Chirurg.  tom.  i.  Sur  les  Partfcrncns  rares 

ou  frequens. 1 believe  none  of  the  prize  pieces  of  the 

Royal  Academy  of  Surgery  at  Paris  are  yet  tranflated, 
which  are  excellent  dilTertations  upon  various  fubjedts  ; 
therefore  it  is  to  be  wilhed  they  were,  for  the  fake  of 
thofe  who  do  not  read  French ; or  rather,  it  is  to  be 
wilhed,  that  all  Undents  in  furgery  would  make  them- 
felves  acquainted  with  the  French  tongue  ; for  very  of- 
ten it  is  a long  while  before  a good  book  in  that  lan- 
guage upon  this  fubjecl  is  tranflated  ; and  then  the  tranf- 
...  lators, 
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The  only  applications,  generally  neccflary 
at  firft,  are  fine,  even,  dry  linf,  with  a pledget 
offoft  tow  or  linen  cloth,  fpread  with  the 
common  digeftive,  or  ceratum  album,  or  un- 
guenhmi  ftmplex  ; which  dreffing  fhould  not 
be  removed,  till  it  can  be  very  eahly  taken 
off ; but  the  comprels  and  bandage  proper  to 
be  applied,  may  be  changed,  fhould  the  gleet 
prove  large  and  offenfive.  Upon,  the  re- 
moyal  of  the  firff  dreffing,  digefHves  are  to  be 
ufed,  as  unguent,  bajilic.  JIav.  unguent,  e gum. 
elemi,  with  the  addition  of  balfam  e copalb.  or 
Ibme  other  natural  balfam,  or  fine,  pure  tur- 
pentine, occafionally,  which  are  the  bell:  of 
digeflives.  A variety  of  compofitions  for 
this  purpole,  are  to  be  met  with  in  praftical 
writers  ; the  nature  and  confiftence  of  which 
mull;  be  altered,  according  to  circumftances, 
and  the  nature  and  dilpofition  of  the  wound. 
Thefe  applications  are  to  be  made  cold  or 
warm,  as  the  feafon  of  the  year  and  ap- 
pearance 

lators,  fometimes  not  underftanding  the  fcience,  though 
they  do-  tlie  language,  their  tranllations  prove  faulty 
and  defective,  as  may  be  obferved  in  the  tranflatiou 
of  Monf.  Petit’s  excellent  work  des  Maladies  dts-  Os, 
and  otliers. 
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pearance  of  the  wound  fhall  diredl,  upon  foft 
even  pledgets  of  lint,  which  fliould  be  fb 
applied,  that  the  extremities  of  the  vefTels 
may  be  gently  comprelTed  ; the  wound  mud: 
by  no  means  be  filled  with  hard  doffils,  or 
have  a tent  forced  into  it ; for  by  fuch  treat- 
ment the  velTels  would  be  fo  much,  com- 
preffed,  as  to  hinder  their  ftretching  out, 
obflrudting  nature  in  the  work  of  regenera- 
tion : alfo  drelfing  the  wound  in  fuch  an  ir- 
rational manner,  with  tents  and  hard  doffils, 
prevents  a free  difcharge  of  the  matter,  irri- 
tates the  fenfible  parts,  and  bruifes  the  ten- 
der, new-made  vefiTels  ; whence  often  pro- 
ceed obftrudlions,  inflammation,  pain,  fever, 
&c.  We  need  only  confult  Ccefar  Magatus^ 
IFifeman,  and  Bellojie^  to  be  convinced  of 
thefe  fafts,  if  our  own  experience  and  ob- 
fervation  have  not  fufficiently  confirmed  us 
in  that  belief,  and  fhowii  the  abfurdity  of  a 
practice,  now  almofl;  univerfally  exploded  ; 
and  which  can  never  be  beneficial,  but  upon 
very  particular  occafions,  which  mufl  be  left 
to  the  furgeon’s  difcretion.'^ 

K 2 It 

* See  two  ^clifiertations,  one  by  Al^onf.  Le  \Cat^  the 
other  by  an  anonymous  writer,  in  anfM^er  to  the  prize 

queftion, 
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It  is  proper,  after  application  of  the  pledg- 
ets, to  cover  the  part  with  a plafter  of  ceraf. 
alb.  unguent,  tripharm.  or  common  plafter, 
which  may  be  of  ufe  in  keeping  out  the  air, 
and  in  promoting  the  concodtion  of  the  mat* 
ter,  by  preferving  native  heat  in  the  wound ; 
then  ealy  comprefs  and  bandage  complete  the 
dreffings,  which  require  to  be  adapted  and 
applied  fo  as  not  to  excite  pain,  or  obflrudl, 
in  any  degree,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ; 
for  flrait  bandage  would  be  as  productive  of 
evils,  as  tents  and  hard  doffils.  After  dref- 
fmg,  we  are  to  confider  how  to  place  the 
part  or  member,  in  the  mofl  eafy  and  conve- 
nient fituation  or  pofture  ; remembering  that 
pain  not  only  obftruCts  the  cure,  but  is  in  it- 
fclf  a dreadful  evil,  and  to  be  avoided  by  all 
poffible  means  that  can  be  thought  of. 

When  we  are  about  to  renew  the  dreffing, 
we  fhould  take  care  to  have  all  the  apparatus 
ready,  in  neat  and  good  order,  before  we 
remove  the  old  ; that  we  may  not  be  obliged 

to 

q,ueftion,  propofed  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Surgcr}(,. 
at  Paris.)  for  the  year  1733.  ^els  font.)  felon  les  d'lf-' 
ferens  cas^  les  avantages  ist  les  inconveniens  de  I'ufage  da 
ientes  & anircs  dilatans  F 
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to  expofe  the  wound  to  the  air,  whilft:  any 
thing  necefTary  be  preparing,  that  has  through 
inadvertence  been  omitted.  We  are  then  to 
take  off  the  drelfings,  as  gently  as  pofiible, 
concealing,  as  much  as  we  can,  every  difa- 
greeable  objedl  from  the  patient’s  fight  ; the 
matter  is  to  be  wiped  off  with  loft  cloth, 
tow,  or  lint  ; for  rough  treatment  not  only 
caufes  pain,  but  breaks  off  the  tender  fibrils, 
or  fprouting  extremities  of  the  veflels,  hin- 
dering the  incarnation  of  the  wound.  The 
befi:  thing  for  this  purpofe  is  a piece  of  the 
fineft  fponge,  exprefied  out  of  warm  water, 
with  a little  wine  or  brandy  added  to  it, 
which,  by  moderate  prelfure  upon  a fuper- 
ficial  wound  or  ulcer,  abforbs  the  matter  at 
once  in  the  eafieft  manner.  W e Ihould  per- 
form the  drefling,  in  all  refpefls,  as  expedi- 
tioufly  and  neatly  as  pofiible,  leaving  the 
part  in  the  pofition  direfled  : and  when  there 
are  feveral  wounds,  we  Ihould  never  unco- 
ver them  all  at  once,  but  always  drefs  one, 
before  we  expofe  another.  An  attention  to 
thefe  circumfiances  will  have  a farther  good 
■effed  ; it  wifi  prove  the  means  of  ingratiating 

K 3 the 
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the  furgeon  into  the  patient’s  favour,  whofc 
care  and  tendernefs  will  not  pals  unregarded  : 
and,  by  gaining  his  confidence  and  good 
opinion  of  us,  his  mind  will  be  kept  in  more 
eafe  and  tranquillity  ; which  is  a matter  of 
no  fmall  confideration,  as  we  have  obferved 
in  the  introduction. 

The  bloody  feruni^  called  fames  or  gleet, 
which  wounds  difcharge  at  fird:,  is  lome- 
times  immoderate,  fetid,  and  of  a blackifh 
colour,  and  fo  acrimonious,  as  to  erode  the 
Ikin ; the  contufed  fibres  often  look  like  a 
Hough,  the  dwelled  and  obftruCled  veffels 
giving  the  appearance  of  filling  up  the 
wound  with  fledi  ; but  it  may  be  diftin- 
guifhed  from  good  flelli,  this  being  firm  and 
florid,  the  other  foft  and  pale  ; and  mufl:  be 
fuppreffed  or  removed,  by  fome  means,  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  healing.  The  parts 
fhould  be  defended  'againfl:  excoriation,  with 
plafters  of  fome  proper  cerate,  and  the  pu- 
trid, fetid  fcent,  corrected,  by  Iprinkling 
lavender-water  and  vinegar,  or  fome  fuch 
fragrant  antiputrefcent  liquor  upon  the 
bandage,  &c.  All  thefe  circumflaiices  de- 
mand 
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mand  particular  notice  and  conlideration, 
elpecially  with  nice  and  delicate  patients.* 
Having  confidered  the  management  of  a 
wound,  to  which  we  had  ealy  accefs,  for  the 
application  of  medicines,  and  from  whence 
the  matter  was  freely  dilcharged,  it  is  proper 
to  give  fome  directions  concerning  the  treat- 
ment of  a deep  wound,  with  a fmall  external 
orifice,  where  there  is  danger  of  a collection 
of  matter,  that  cannot  readily  be  evacuated. 
In  this  cafe,  it  is  necelfary  to  make  an  en^ 
largement  of  the  opening  by  incifion  ; and 
when  the  fituation  of  the  wound  is  fuch, 
that  the  matter  cannot  have  a free  egrefs,  a 
depending  opening  fhould  be  obtained  if 
pofiible  ; as  for  example,  hippofe  a wound 

K 4 inflicted 

* In  fuch  a putrid,  gleeting  ftate  of  a wound,  whe- 
ther after  any  confiderable  operation  or  otherwife,  nothing 
is  fo  efficacious  as  the  bark  with  elix,  •vitriolic  when 

no  circumftances  forbid  the  ufe  of  it. In  a loofe, 

flabby  Hate  of  a wound  or  ulcer,  I have  feen  great  ad- 
vantage from  the  ufe  of  a decodlion  prepared  with  cort. 
Peruvian^  foL  juglatuL,  adding  a little  fugar  and  tinSi. 
myrrha^  dreffing  them  with  lint  moiftened  in  it,  and  ap- 
plied moderately  warm.  Or  this,  R.  aq,  calcis  ft fs  tinSf. 
tort,  peruv,  tin£i.  myrrhee  7n.  To  which  I have 
fometimes  added  aq.  vitriolic,  ca?nphorat. 
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infli(5led  in  the  leg,  defceiiding  a good  way 
down,  without  the  weapon’s,  piercing  out- 
wardly below,  we  may  firft  attempt,  by  ex- 
puHive  comprefs  and  bandage,  to  prefs  up  the 
matter,  in  order  to  be  dilcharged  at  the  ori- 
fice, for  which  purpofe,  a plafter  comprefs  is 
the  moft  proper,  with  a piece  of  thin  fheet- 
lead,  fuch  as  tea  comes  home  in,  put  into  the 
middle  of  it,  as  it  will  not  be  apt  to  flip 
from  its  fixed  place,  and  will  make  due  refift- 
ance : but  if  the  end  cannot  be  effedted  by 
this  method,  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
wound  is  near  enou2:h  the  external  tegu- 
ments,  it  is  advifable  to  make  an  opening 
there,  without  delay ; applying  a comprefs 
above,  and  allowing  the  luperior  orifice  to 
dole.  This  depending  opening  is  to  be 
made,  by  introducing  a probe  or  other  con- 
venient inflrument,  cutting  upon  it  with  a 
knife  or  lancet ; or  by  an  inftrument  invented 
by  Monf.  Petite  which  anfwers  the  purpofe 
better  on  fome  occafions  ; it  is  deferibed  by 
Jieijier  in  his  Syftem  of  Surgery,  PI.  4.  with 
his  improvements  upon  it.  After  making  an 
opening  in  this  manner,  in  the  mofl:  depend- 
ing part,  and  fufficiently  dilating  it,  we 

fometimes 
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fometimes  find  it  necefTary  to  draw  a feton 
through,  from  the  fuperior  to  the  inferior 
orifice,  continuing  the  ufe  of  it  for  fome 
time,  or  to  injedl  with  a fmall  ivory  fyringe, 
or  drop  in  fome  kind  of  vulnerary  abfterfive 
medicine,  luch  as  the  balfam,  p.  139,  in  or- 
der to  bring  the  parts  into  a difpofition  to  ad- 
mit of  union  by  comprefiion,  or  to  fill  it  up 
with  good  flefh. 

Cicatrization  is  the  intention,  as  we  have 
faid,  that  finiflies  the  cure,  about  which  we 
Ihould  be  particularly  careful,  elpecially  when 
the  wound  happens  to  be  upon  a part  that  is 
expofed  to  view.  The  main  point  to  effedt 
the  purpofe  of  leaving  a fair  and  fmooth 
cica'trix,  in  healing  a wound  with  great  lols 
of  fubftance,  depends  on  the  former  part  of 
the  treatment,  in  filling  the  wound  up  with 
good  and  found  flefh,  and  that  to  an  equal 
height,  or  very  nearly  level  with  the  adja- 
cent Ikin  : when  the  incarnation  is  fo  far  ad- 
vanced, the  wound  may  be  cicatrized,  with 
dry  lint  and  moderate  comprefiion,  or  with 
cerat.  epulotic.  fupprefiing  any  luxuriancy  of 
flefh  occafionally,  with  gentle  touches  of 
lap,  vitriol,  or  cauji.  lunare,  till  the  cica- 
trization 
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trization  is  completed.  Of  all  wounds, 
burns  require  the  mofk  care  to  induce  a 
feemlv  cicatrix. 

Sometimes  the  new-made  Ikin  will  have 
vefications  arife  upon  it,  efpecially  where 
there  has  been  a great  lofs  of  fubftance,  till 
that  and  the  regenerated  flefh  is  perfectly 
organized,  to  admit  of  a free  and  uninter- 
rupted courfe  of  the  fluids  through  the  vaf- 
cular  compages  ; which  vefications  are  to  be 
opened,  as  foon  as  they  appear,  to  prevent 
erofion  by  the  matter  contained  in  them, 
and  then  drefled  after  the  common  man- 
ner with  cerate  alone,  or  mixed  with  a little 
digeftive,  by  which  means  they  will  foon  be 
healed. 


OF 
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OF  APPLICATIONS  USED  TO  ANSWER  THE 
DIFFERENT  INTENTIONS  IN  CURING 
WOUNDS. 

T H E medicines  called  digeftives,  which 
have  alfo  a deterfive  quality,  and  may,  with 
propriety  enough,  have  the  appellation  of  in- 
carnatives  given  them,  are  fuch  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  as  unguent,  hajilic.  Jiav. 
unguent,  e gum.  elemi,  &c.  When  a loft  bal- . 
fam  is  thought  neceflary,  either  in  deep,  or 
other  wounds,  this  may  be  ufed;  of  which  I 
have  long  experienced  the  good  effects. 

I R . Fini  alb.  generos. 

01.  Olinjar.  optlm.  a. 
coq,  ad  confumpttonem  dimidii  dcin  add. 

Unguent,  e Gum.  Elemi 
I Balfam.  e Copaib.  njeri  a.  ^j.  ?n. 
tsf  col.  Ut  in  phiala,  lato  ore,  fer-uetur. 

This  balfam  is  very  convenient  to  be  added 
occafionally  to  the  above-mentioned  digef- 
tives,  when  it  is  required  to  have  them  of  a 
lofter  conliflence  ; and  exceedingly  well 
adapted  to  pals  into  deep  wounds,  or  to  dip 

fetons 
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ietons  into,  when  ufed  as  direfted,  after  mak- 
ing counter  openings.  Sometimes  I add  a 
portion  of  tmdt.  myrrhae  to  it,  which  by 
lhaking,  incorporates  well  with  it.  Unguent. 
boJiUc.  viride  is  a good  detergent.  l"in&. 
myrrhc^  & aloes  is  much  commended  by  fome. 
jVderc.  proecip.  rub.  bene,  leevigat.  is  often  ufed 
either  alone,  or  in  compofition  with  the  di- 
geftive,  and  generally  obferved  to  meliorate 

the  matter  when  thin  and  fanious. 

Deliccative  applications  are  of  various  kinds, 
as  cerat.  epulotic.  cerat.  Jaturnm.  &c.  concern- 
ing which,  pradical  writers  may  be  con- 

f^ilted. Corrofives  and  efcharotics,  ufed 

in  deftroying  fungous  flefh,  are  alum,  and 
vitriol,  uji.  vitriol,  roman,  caujl.  lunare.,  lap. 
infernal.  &cl  but  by  beginning  early  to  drefs 
with  dry  lint,  there  will  not  be  much  occa- 
hon  for  thele  painful  applications.  By  fixing 
lap.  vitriol,  or  cauji.  lunare  into  quills  with 
fealing-wax,  they  may  be  ufed  much  more 
commodioufly.* 


\ 
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* See  difl'ertations  concerning  the  different  kinds  of 
applications  ufed  in  the  cure  of  wounds,  in  Recueil  de 
Pieces  de  1' Acad.  Roy  de  Chiriirg. 
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OF  BANDAGES  ^ND  SUTURES. 

AFTER  having  attended  to  the  different 
kinds  of  wounds,  and  the  intentions  in  curing 
them,  we  fhall  now  fpecify  the  bandages  and 
futures,  as  far  as  they  are  neceffary  and  fiib- 
lervient  to  thofe  purpofes.  The  technical 
bandages  of  ufe  in  wounds,  are  the  uniting, 
the  retentive,  and  the  expulfive  ; and  that 
called  the  tailed-bandage,  ufed  in  compound 
fradlures,  will  be  found  very  proper  upon 
fome  occafions  in  other  wounds.* 

The 

The  oppofite  cauftics,  fo  termed  and  recommended  by 
do6lor  Barry  in  the  Med.  EfT.  is  a very  powerful  me- 
thod, to  deftroy  large  fungi,  performed  by  alternate  touches 
of  lap.  infern.  & ol.  vltrioU^  as  long  as  fhall  be  found  ne- 
ceflary.  It  was  pradlifed  by  TViJeman  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe,  and  I did  the  hime,  a great  many  years  ago,  upon 

his  authority,  and  often  fince,  with  great  advantage. 

The  eau  mercurlclle  of  Le  Dran  is  a very  efficacious  ap- 
plication, to  anfwer  the  fame  end,  which  is  a folution  of 
mere.  end.  p.  i.  in  aq.  fort.  p.  H.  I have  frequently  ex- 
perienced the  ufe  of  this  alfo  much  to  my  fatisfadion  ; fo 
have  many  of  my  brethren  upon  my  recommendation.— 
See  ulcers  with  carious  bones,  in  Vol,  HI. 

* See  the  advantage  of  this  bandage,  in  fimple  as  well 
^ compound  fradures,  in  VoL  II. 
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The  uniting  bandage,  ufed  in  redtilinear 
wounds,  is  made  with  a double-headed  roller, 
of  a fit  length  and  breadth,  according  to  the 
part  it  is  to  be  applied  upon,  having  a longi- 
tudinal flit  cut  in  the  middle,  of  three  or  four 
inches  length.  After  dreffing  the  wound,  as 
has  been  diredled,  comprefiTes  are  to  be  ap- 
plied on  each  fide  of  it,  in  fuch  a manner,  as 
to  prefs  from  the  very  bottom  to  the  lips  or 
edges  of  the  wound,  before  the  application  of 
the  roller  ; which,  by  having  one  head  pals 
through  the  flit,  will  give  an  opportunity  of 
drawing  the  lips  of  the  wound  together,  as 
may  be  eafily  conceived.  Sometimes  it  may 
be  found  neceflary  to  place  pieces  of  fliff 
paper  upon,  or  wrapt  up  in,  the  comprefiTes, 
or  to  life  plafler-comprelfes,  made  as  have 
been  directed,  that  the  bandage  may  a6t  more 

equally  and  powerfully. When  wounds 

are  IHtched,  this  bandage  is  alfo  very  ufeful, 
in  order  to  fupport  the  flitches,  and  prevent 
their  breaking  out,  before  the  agglutination 
of  the  wound  is  accomplilhed.* 

When 

* Mr.  Dent^  an  ingenious  furgeon  at  Duhl'in^  invented, 
a few  years  ago,  an  uniting  bandage  for  the  hare-lip,  in 

‘^rder 
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When,  we  make  ufe  of  a fingle-headed 
roller,  as  a retentive  bandage  only,  we  fliould 
always  remember  to  begin  the  application  of 
it  on  the  hde  oppofite  to  the  wound ; the 
reafon  is  obvious  enough,  in  order  to  prevent 
a farther  feparation  of  the  lips  of  the  wound, 
as  the  contrary  manner  of  applying  it,  tends 
diredlly  to  divide  them.. 

The  expulfive  bandage  is  performed  with 
a fingle  beaded-roller,  making  the  prelTure 
gradually  lefs,  by  fmall  and  even  edgings 
from  the  bottom  of  the  wound  to  its  orifice  ; 
fpending  the  reft  in  fiich  a manner,  as  the 
furgeon’s  difcretion  and  judgment  fhall  di- 
reft,  to  have  the  whole  fit  eafy  upon  the 
part,  without  interruption  to  the  refluent 
blood_. 

The  double-headed  roller,  the  triangular, 
and  quadrangular  bandages,  fo  called  from 
their  figure,  are  thofe  frequently  ufed  in 

wounds 

order  to  pre^/ent  uneafy  preflure  upon  the  pins,  made  by 
thirty  or  forty  threads  pafling  between  each  other,  the 
neceffary  fpace  in  the  middle  of  the  fillet : and  fiich  a 
kind  of  bandage,  of  a proportionate  fize,  may  have  its 
life  in  other  parts,  to  make  the  preflure  more  even  and 
eq,ual  upon  tlie  comprefles. 
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wounds  of  the  head.  The  roller  mud:  be 
applied  artfully,  fo  as  to  lie  fmooth  and  even 
upon  the  pa'rt,  in  neceffary  circulars  and  're- 
flexers  ; it  Ihould  not  be  full  four  inches 
broad,  have  neither  felvage  nor  hem,  and  be 
fix  or  eight  yards  long,  made  of  foft  cloth. 
This  is  called  by  the  writers  on  this  fibjedl:, 
the  capellne^  or  reflex  bandage. The  tri- 

angular bandage  is  made  with  a handker- 
chief, or  fquare  cloth  of  a proper  fize,  dou- 
bled into  that  figure,  which  makes  a very  ‘ 
ufeful  bandage,  for  wounds  of  the  forehead,  j 

and  fome  other  parts  of  the  head. The  ,| 

quadrangular  is  made  of  foft  cloth,  about  I 

three  feet  fquare,  or  a little  longer  than 
broad,  which  is  an  excellent  bandage  for  the 
head.  It  is  called  by  the  French^  le  gra7id 
couvre-chef ; the  application  of  it  may  be 
learnt  from  Heijier,  and  other  writers,  upon 
this  ufeful  branch  of  furgery  ; for  it  is  be- 
fide  the  prefent  purpofe  to  treat  profeflTedly 
of  bandages,  which  the  moderns  have  wifely 
endeavoured  to  reduce  into  a narrow  com-  j 
pals,  many  of  them,  mentioned  by  the  an-  , 
cients,  and  thofe  of  the  lafl:  century,  ferving  \ 
only  to  perplex  our  art  ; and  ingenious  men  ^ 
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will  exercife  their  invention  upon  extraordi- 
nary occafions  : but  the  application  of  ban- 
dages cannot  well  be  learnt  by  verbal  defcrip- 

tion  without  autopfy  and  pra£lice. Great 

care  is  required  in  the  application  of  them  ^ 
for  when  made  too  ftrait  bad  conlequencesi 
may  enhie. 


OF  SUTURE5>. 


THE  fecond  manner  of  keeping  the  parts 
in  contadl,  that  were  feparated,  is  by  futures. 
The  five  kinds  now  in  ufe  are,  i . The  dry 
future.  2.  The  twifted,  ufed  in  the  hair-lip, 
and  filch  like  wounds.  3.  The  interrupted. 
4.  The  quilled.  5.  The  fpiral,  or  the  glo- 
ver’s. But  Bitching  of  wounds,  as  we  have 
hinted,  is  not  fo  generally  pradlifed,  by  the 
ableft  furgeons,  as  it  ufed  to  be  in  the  lafi:  and 
former  ao-es. 

O 

The  dry-future,  is  made  by  two  pieces  of 
fiicking-plafter,  proportioned  to  the  fize  of 
the  wound,  to  which  very  narrow  tapes  are 
to  be  fixed,  at  due  diftances.  After  the  hair 
is  lhaven  off  the  part,  as  clofe  as  poffible,  the 

L plafiers 
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plafters  are  to  be  applied  at  fmall  diftances 
from  the  lips  of  the  wound,  which  are  then 
to  be  brought  gently  and  equably  together, 
and  covered  with  an  even  pledget  of  fome 
vulnerary  balfam',  as  before  direded,  retain- 
ing them  in  eontad,  or  as  nearly  fo  as  poffi- 
ble,  by  tying  the:  tapes  with  great  exadnefs,^  *; 
taking  particular  care  to  have  them  corre-  ! 
Ipond  with  each,  other  on  the  oppofite  fides  ; j 
and  they  fhould  be  tied  with  Hipping  knots,. 
that  they  may  be.  readily  ftraitened  or  loofen- 
ed  occafionally.,-  Inftead  of  tying  the  tapes,, 
they  may  be  made  to  pafs  through  flits,  like 
the  uniting,  bandage,  and  then  lecured  with 
very  fine  pins  ;.  or  drips-  of  plaflier  may  be 
ufed  to  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe,,  which  I 
have  found  fucceed  very  well.  There  is 
another  method  of  making  the  dry-future,.  ! 
with  only  one  piece  of  plader,  having  longi-  , 
tudinal  holes -cut>  in  it,  at  a proper  diflance  ■ 

^ i 

from  one  another,  which  give  an  opportunity 
of  examining  the  date  of  the  wound,  and  ! 
applying  dredings  the  better  to  it,  as  fhall  be 
found  requifite.  It  is  made  by  fadening  the  ' 
plader  fird,  well  on  one ' fide  of  the  wound,, 
bringing  the  lips  of  it  gently  together,  as- 

already  ! 
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ail'eady  dire6led,  and  then  applying  and  fix- 
ing it  carefully  to  the  other,  drelfing  the 
wound  over  the  opening  of  the  plafter.  This 
kind  of  future  is  of  ufe  -in  any  part,  but 
more  particularly  in  wounds  of  the  face,  to 
prevent  deformation,  from  the  needle  and 
ligature. 

After  thefe  futures,  it  is  advifable  to  apply 
eafy  comprelfes  and  the  uniting  bandage, 
when  they  can  be  conveniently  adapted  to 
the  part,  in  order  to  aflifl:  and  fupport  the 
plafters,  in  keeping  the  lips’ of  the  wound  in 
appofition  ; and  it  will  be  neceffary  to  attend 
diligently  to  the  hate  of  the  wound,  from 
time  to  timOj  and  ftraiten  or  llacken  the  fu- 
ture and  bandage,  renewing  or  continuing 
the  bid  drefiing,  according  to  appearances  of 
the  wound  and  adjacent  parts,  till  the  union 
of  it  is  perfected,  which  will  fometimes  be 
in  a few  days;  The  time  generally  allowed 
for  the  union  of  wounds,  of  any  confiderable 
fize,  is  ten  or  t\velve  days  ; but  more  fuper- 
ficial  ones  often  unite  in  three  or  four. 
When  we  have  reafon  to  believe  the  union 

ft 

is  completed,  the  plafters  are  to  be  carefully 
removed  ; though  commonly  the  moifture 

2 proceeding 
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proceeding  from  the  wound,  infinuates  itfelf 
between  them  and  the  ikin,  making  them 
eafy  to  be  taken  off,  and  a renewal  of  them 
neceffary  fometimes,  before  the  union  of  the 
wound  is  efFe6led  ; under  which  circum- 
flance,  great  care  is  required  to  have  the 
parts  kept  together,  by  a proper  affiflant, 
whilft  we  are  taking  off  the  old  ufelefs  plaf- 
ters,  and  applying  the  new. 

I have  ufed  the  following  method  in  fomc 
large  inched  wounds,  with  a good  effeft,  in 
preventing  the  recellion  of  their  lips.  In- 
ftead  of  the  lingle  pieces  of  plafter,  adapted 
to  the  parts,  as  in  the  dry-future,  I have  put 
f ve  or  fix  pieces  of  plafter  together,  with  a 
piece  of  thin  fheet-lead  in  the  middle,  as  de- 
fcribed  before,  in  making  plafter-comprelTes ; 
and  after  fixing  them  exailly,  as  direfiled, 
near  the  lips  of  the  wound,  carried  a fuffi- 
cient  number  of  narrow  ftrips  of  the  fame 
plafter  over  them,  pafling  them  through  flits, 
like  the  uniting  bandage,  returning  the  ends 
over  thefe  comprelTes  ; and  by  their  adhefion 
all  together,  they  will  prove  a powerful 
means  of  anfwering  the  delign.  I have  found 
by  experience,  that  half  the  quantity  of  re- 
fin, 
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fm,  direaed  in  the  Difpenfatory  to  be  added  to 
the  eniplaji-  co7nmun.  makes  it  adhehve  enough 
for  thefe  purpofes,  nay,  that  it  is  fo  even  with- 
out the  addition  of  any  refin,  if  the  plafter 
is  well  made. 

The  twifled  future,  ufed  in  the  hair-lip, 
and  in  the  total  divifion  of  pendulous  parts, 
as  the  ear,  the  nofe,  &c.  is  performed  by  in- 
troducing one,  two,  or  more,  needles  or  pins 
through  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  lips  of 
the  wound,  twifting  a waxed  thread  neatly 
about  them,  in  the  form  of  a figure  of  8. 
The  needles  or  pins  are  to  be  chofen  longer 
or  fhorter,  as  the  circumftances  of  the  wound 
direa ; in  order  to  introduce  them,  the  lips 
of  the  wound  are  to  be  held  firmly,  with  the 
finger  and  thumb,  which  is  a better  method 
in  general,  than  to  ufe  the  hitching  quill,  as 
direaed  by  fome  furgeons  ; care  muh  be 
particularly  taken,  to  enter  the  needles  or 
pins  at  a fufficient  dihance  from  the  edge  of 
wound,  making  them  pais  quite  through, 
and  out  at  the  fame  diftance  on  the  oppofite 
fide,  that  they  may  not  be  apt  to  cut  their 
way  out,  before  the  wound  is  well  coiifoli- 
dated.  When  they  are  thus  introduced,  we 

L 3 
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ar,e  to  wind  a ligature,  as  has  been  defcribed, 
in  the  crofs  manner  that  taylors  fix  a needle 
and  thread  upon  their  fleeves ; or  we  may 
make  one  ligature  ferve  for  all.  After  this, 
we  are  to  take  off  the  points  of  the  needles 
pr  pins  with  incifive  pincers,*  fixing  little 
comprefifes,  made  with  fnips  of  common 
plafter,  under  the  ends  of  them  on  each  fide^ 
applying  to  the  wound  a pledget  armed  with 
fome  vulnerary  balfanm,  not  apt  to  produce 
matter,  but  of  the  mofi;  agglutinating  na- 
ture, and  a common  plafter  over  it,  with 
eafy  compreffes  and  the  uniting  bandage, 
Avhere  they  can  be  commodioufly  ufed,  for 
the  fame  reafpns,  as  given  in  the  application 
pf  the  dry-luture.  The  wound  is  to  be 
drelfed  in  this  manner,  at  fiich  diidaiices  of 
time,  as  fhall  be  found  neceffary,  but  it  does 
not  require  daily  dreffing,  which  poflibly 
might  interrupt  the  union  of  it  ; when  that 
is  efFedted,  the  needles  or  pins  are  to  be  cau- 

tioufly 

*■  Silver-pins  may  be  had  of  the  inftrument-makers, 
with  fteel  points,  fcrewin'g  and  taking  out  eafily,  by 

which  this  inconvenience  mav  be  obviated. See  Monf. 

Louis’s  Diflertation  upon  this  fubjedl,  in  Me?n.  de  I’ Acad^ 
^oi,  de  Chirurgie^  tom.  4. 
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tioufly  withdrawn,  ftlll  continuing  fome  pro- 
per application,  till  the  holes  made  by  them 
be  filled  up. 

The  interrupted  future  comes  more  gene- 
rally into  pra£lice  than  the  other.  It -is  per- 
formed with  a needle  of  a proper  fize,  as  the 
nature  of  the  wound  direfts,  threaded  with 
flat  waxed  ligature,  by  thrufting  it  through 
;both  lips  of  the  wound,  with  or  without  the 
help  of  a flitching-quill  ; bringing  them  to- 
gether, in  the  manner  diredted  in  the  dry- 
future,  and  keeping  them  fb,  by  tying  the 
ligatures  with  flipping  knots,  that  they  may 
,all'o  be  occafionally  loofened  or  flraitened  ; 
•making  a number  of  flitches,  according  to 
the  length  of  the  wound,  at  the  diflance  of 
near  an  inch  from  each  other.  In  luperficial 
wounds,  needles  of  the  leafl  curvature  are 
properefl  ; in  deep  wounds  they  mufl  be 
curved  in  proportion.  In  fuch  a cafe,  the 
needle  mufl  be  thrufl  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  wound,  and  if  it  is  a very  deep  one, 
from  without  inwards,  taking  out  the  needle, 
and  from  within  outwards  ; obfervins:  that 
the  pundlures  correfpond,  and  be  made  at  due 
diftances  from  the  edges  of  the  wound,  that 

L 4 the 
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the  ligature  may  not  cut  through  too  foon  ; 
but  if  it  is  not  a deep  wound,  both  lips  may 
be  pierced  at  one  thaift,  without  taking  out 
the  needle.  \Vhen  the  wound  is  deep,  the 
teguments  thick  and  tough,  and  the  opera- 
tor’s fingers  bloody,  he  may  find  it  difficult 
to  pufii  the  needle  through  ; then  Petifs 
port  d' aiguille^  defcribed  by  Garengeot  in  his 
T^raite  des  Injirumens  de  Chlrurgie  may  be  ule- 
fi.1l  ; but  in  general,  the  fingers  will  fully 
anfwer  the  purpofe,  without  that  affifiance. 
WhepL  there  is  a neceffity  of  making  more 
fiitches  than  one,  we  fhould  begin  next  to 
one  end,  rather  than  in  the  middle  of  the 
wound,  always  remeinbering  to  make  the 
furgeon’s  knot  or  noofe,  that  the  ligatures 
may  be  eafily  loofened,  in  cafe  pain  or  inflam- 
mation fhould  make  it  neceffary.  The  wound 
itfelf  is  to  be  treated,  as  has  been  already  di- 
rected, making  fuch  other  applications,  as 
may  mofi  effectually  prevent  pain,  inflamma- 
tion, &c.  not  forgetting  to  apply  a very  eafy 
oomprefs  and  gentle  bandage  ; here  alfo, 
compreffes  on  each  fide  the  wound,  and  the 
uniting  bandage,  may  prove  very  ufefiil  and 
fubfervient  to  the  fiitching.  We  fliould  not 

futfe/ 
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fuffir  the  flitches  to  remain  longer  than  it  is 
neceflary  in  the  wound,  becaufe  the  ligatures, 
cutting  the  flefh  and  Ikin,  may  leave  pretty 
brge  holes,  fometimes  proving  troublefome 
to  cure,  beiides  adding  to  the  deformity  of 
the  fear,  which  fhould  be  avoided,  as  much 
as  we  can,  for  the  patient’s  fecurity,  and  our 
own  credit. 

The  quilled-fliture  is  feldom  made  ufe 
of,  but  in  gajlroraphy ^ for  large  extenfive 
wounds  in  the  abdomen^  though  it  may,  with- 
out impropriety,  be  ufed  in  flich  wounds,  in 
other  parts  of  the  body,  when  we  have  rea- 
fon  to  fear  the  ligatures,  in  the  interrupted 
future,  fhould  cut  quite  through  too  foon, 
by  the  flrong  receffion  of  their  lips  ; but  as 
we  fhall  be  obliged  to  mention  it  in  wounds 
o'f  the  abdomen,  we  fhall  defer  the  defeription 
of  it  till  then. 

The  glover’s,  fpiral,  or  continued,  fiiture, 
is  now  only  ufed  in  wounds  of  the  inteflines 
or  flomach,  the  defeription  of  which,  there- 
fore, in  courfe,  comes  under  the  fame  article 
as  the  laft. 

Sutures  are  to  be  ufed  only  in  clean,  recent 
wounds,  as  we  have  obferved  on  fymphyjis, 

where 
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where  no  large  blood-vefTel  is  cut ; for  con- 
finement of  blood  in  the  wound  might  pro- 
duce bad . lyrnptoms,  as  inflammation,  &c. 
and  to  pradfife  them  in  old  wounds  would  be 
attended  with  as  bad  confequences,  by  de- 
taining the  matter  that  fhould  be  evacuated, 
and  fo  retard  the  healing.  Sutures  are  im- 
proper in  contufed  wounds  ; for  the  contufed 
parts  in  a wound  mufl:  feparate  and  be  di- 
gefted  off,  before  nature  can  perform  her 
part  in  the  cure ; the  fame  reafon  holds  good, ' 
when  the  wound  is  internally  crufted  over  : 
and  when  there  is  a great  lofs  of  fubftance, 
Hitching  would  be  evidently  wrong,  as,  by 
it,  the  parts  would  be  put  too  much  upon 
the  Hretch,  caufing  great  pain  in  bringing 
the  lips  of  the  wound  together  ; and  could 
they  be  fo  united,  the  cicatrix  probably 
would  appear  fo  puckered  and  deformed,  as 
to  bring  a reproach  upon  the  furgeon.  We 
are  not  to  attempt  Hitching  a wound,  where 
•there  is  a manifeH  hazard  of  pundluring  a 
large*  veflfel  ; we  are  alio  to  rejedl  this  prac- 
tice, if  there  is  an  inflammation,  or  tenfion 
,of  the  parts,  for  under  fuch  circumftances,  it 

would  certainly  increafe  the  fymptoms,  and 

might 
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might  prove  fatal  in  a bad  habit  of  body.  If 
there  is  reafon  to  apprehend  an  extraneous 
body  lies  latent,  no  caution  againft  hitching 
is  wanting.  To  hitch  a poifoned  wound 
would  be  dehrudtive  pradlice.  And  futures 
are  not  advifable,  except  under  particular 
circumhances,  upon  parts  that  are  in  conti- 
nual motion,  as  the  thorax  and  abdomen  ; for 
by  the  involuntary  motion  of  relpiration,  the 
hitches  might  not  only  foon  be  rendered  ufe- 
lefs,  or  break  out,  but  the  wound  be  made 
worfe,  than  it  would  have  been  without 
hitching  : however,  the  dry-future,  or  hripg 
of  adhefive  plaher,  to  keep  the  lips  of  the 
wound  from  receding,  are  proper,  and  may 
prove  very  beneficial  on  that  account.'^ 

From  what  has  been  faid,  we  fee  what 
wounds  are  curable  by  fymphyfis^  and  what  by 
fyjjarcojis^  and  how  far  bandages  and  futures 
are  necehary  aids  in  the  cure  of  wounds. 
Now  we  fhall  confider  and  diredl,  more  par* 
ticularly,  the  treatment  of  wounds  of  difte- 
fent  parts  of  the  body ; as  of  the  arteries, 

veins, 

* In  HeiJIer’s  fyftem  of  furgp.ry,  we  find  plates  that 
.clearly  dcfcribe  the  various  kinds  of  futures,  as  well  as 
bandages. 
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veins,  lymphatics,  nerves,  and  tendons,  rc- 
lerving  thofe  of  the  membranes  and  liga- 
ments, till  we  come  to  wounds  of  the  joints, 
towards  the  conclufion. 

An  artery  is  an  extenfible,  elaftic  tube, 
confining  of  three  coats,  made  up  of  fibres 
in  different  dire£lions  ; the  external  is  con- 
neffed  to  the  furrounding  parts  by  cellular 
membrane,  and  confifts  of  fibres,  running  in 
every  direction ; fhe  fibres  of  the  fecond  are 
longitudinal,  and  thofe  of  the  internal  are 
circular.  By  this  conflrudlion,  it  is  capable 
of  dilatation  and  contraflion,  lengthening: 
and  fliortening,  to  anfwer  many  purpofes  of 
importance  in  the  animal  oeconomy. 

We  fhall  begin  with  the  cure  of  a wound 
in  a frnall  artery.  When  it  is  totally  divided, 
in  any  external  part  of  the  body,  it  retrafls 
into  the  neighbouring  parts,  as  we  have  ob- 
ferved  before,  the  haemorrhage  generally  flop- 
ping of  itfelf,  and  differs  not  from  a fimple 
wound,  as  we  have  defcribed ; but  when 
fuch  a veffel  happens  to  be  punflured,  or 
only  partially  divided,  according  to  our  fe- 
cond fuppofitlon,  the  enfuing  hemorrhage 
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may  prove  of  long  duration  ; in  which  cale,  ' 
if  it  can  eafily  be  come  at,  without  injuring 
•any  confiderable  part,  it  is  to  be  totally  di- 
vided, which  reduces  it  to  the  ftate  of  a fim- 
ple  wound  ; or  the  wound  mull  be  fliffici- 
ently  enlarged,  by  a longitudinal  incifion,  to 
make  room  for  applications,  and  then  dry 
lint  ox  puff-ball,  lint  moiftened  in  a vitriolic 
folution,  or  the  white  of  an  egg,  dipping  it  into 
flour,  or  fome  fuch  application,  carefully  ap- 
plied, with  comprels  and  bandage,  will  gene- 
rally anfwer  the  purpofe  effedfually  : or  the 
needle  and  ligature  may  now  be  ufed.  After 
the  hccmorrhage  is  reftrained,  the  wound  is 
to  be  treated  in  the  common  manner. 

When  a conliderable  branch  of  tlie  femo- 
ral, or  brachial  artery,  in  the  leg  or  cubit,  is 
wounded,  the  efRiiion  of  blood,  unlefs 
Ipeedily  reftrained,  may  bring  the  patient’s 
life  into  danger  ; on  which  occalion,  various 
methods  are  *propofed  and  pra^lifed,  as  by 
compreffion,  ftyptics,  efcharotics,  the  a<ftual 
cautery,  and  the  needle  and  ligature,  which 
is  preferable  to  the  other,  from  its  greater 

fecuritv, 

S' 
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fccurity,  ^hen  it  can  conveniently  be 

When  we  would  rely  upon  compreffioiiy 
after  the  application  of  a fufiicient  quantity 
of  lint,  or  other  foft  fubflance,  with  or 
without  a Jiypiic^  to  the  mouth  of  the  veflel,' 
the  heft  and  inoft  effectual  comprefs  is  made 
with  pieces  of  plafter,  interpofing  a piece  of 
card,  ftifF  paper,  or  thin  Iheet-lead,  giving- 
it  fuch  figure  and  dimenfions,  as  we  find  beft 
adapted  to  the  purpofe,  in  order  to  have  the 

bearing. 

* Pare  was  the  fii'ft  who  ufed  the  needle  and  ligature 
in  amputations  ; but  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the 
curved  needle  ; therefore  was  forced  to  pafs  his  needle 
from  the  veflel  to  the  edge  of  the  ftump,-  ixKluding  fome 
of  the  fkin  in  the  ligature.  His  pradlice  was  oppofed 
with  all  the  acrimony  that  prejudice  could  fuggeft,  parti- 
cularly by  Gourmelin^  a dodlor  of  the  faculty  at  Parts^ 
where  phyficianS  and  furgeorrs  have  been  at  variance 
many  centuries,  which  difcord  made  Lanfranc^  an  emi- 
nent  praftitioner  there,  both  in  phyflc  and  flirgery,  who 
had  been  educated  at  the  famous  Salernian  fchool,  exprefs 
himfelf  in  this  exclamatory  manner.  “ 0 Deus  ! quarc 

fit  hodie  tanta  differentia  inter  phyficum  id  chirurgum  ? 

See  Hijioire  de  P Origin e id  des  Pr ogres  dc  la  Chirurgie  en 
France^  which  was  publiflied  upon  the  eflablilhment  of 
the  Royal  Acad,  of  Surgery,  at  Paris. 
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bearing  made,  by  the  bandage,  diredly  per-' 
pendicular  upon  the  wounded  veflel ; endea- 
vouring to  leave  the  adjacent  parts,  as  free  as 
poffible  from  circular  preffure,  which  tends 
to  increafe  the  haemorrhage,  and  produce  other 
bad  fymptoms  ; but  in  order  to  obviate  thofe 
inconveniences,  thick  compreffes  of  cloth, 
with  fliff  paper  on  the  outfide,  may  be  ap- 
plied over  the  part,  and  to  the  oppofite  fide 
of  the  limb,  which  will  leave  room  for  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  through  it,  without 
any  prejudicial  interruption,  though  a proper 
degree  of  preflhre  be  made  with  the  roller  ; 
which  fliould  be  double-headed,  paffing. 
through  a flit  upon  the  fuperior  comprefs,  as 
(direcled  in  the  uniting  bandage,^-by  which 
means  the  force  may  be  increafed  more  com- 
modioufly,  without  hazard  of  its  flipping. — 
The  bandage,  &c.  muft  be  varied,  according 
to  the  different  parts,  and  circumflaiices  at- 
tending the  hccmorrhage,  in  which  refpefts, 
the  lurgeon  mufl:  exercife  his  g-enius  and  in- 
vention  : or  a machine  may  be  conftrucled, 
in  cafe  of  emergency,  upon  the  principles  of 
that  in  my  obfervations,  or  like  that  in 
Heijier,  Sec.  when  we  happen  to  be  in  a’ 

place,. 
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place,  where  we  can  meet  with  a proper 

workman. We  find  compre/iion  alone 

infiillibly  anfwers  the  end,  when  there  is  a 
bone  to  coiihterad  it,  immediately  under  thd 
v/ounded  veffel,  as  daily  experience  fhows,  in 
opening  the  temporal  artery,  where  dry  lint 
and  a plafter  comprefs,  having  a piece  of 
card  or  ftiff  paper  in  it,  with  the  well  adapted 
nodofe  bandage,  are  all  that  is  nece/Tary  to  re- 
train the  bleeding  after  this  operation.  This 
bandage  is  made  with  a fillet  or  roller,  about 
four  yards  long,  and  near  an  inch  and  an 
half  broad,  with  two  heads,  which  are  to  be 
reverled  two  or  three  times,  forming  knots 
in  order  upon  the  comprefs.  This  kind  of 
bandage  may  have  its  ule  fbmetimes  in  other 
parts,  as  I have  frequently  experienced,  as 
well  as  upon  this  occafion. 

There  have  been  a great  many  Jiyptics 
publifhed,  and  boafted  of  as  infallible,  which, 
upon  trial,  have  not  anfwered  the  encomiums 
given  them,  but  much  difappointed  the  fiir- 
geon’s  hopes  and  expe£lations  ; and  indeed  it 
is  running  too  much  rilk,  to  rely  abfolutely 
upon  them  in  wounds  of  the  large  arteries. 
As  to  the  ufe  of  fungous  fubftances,  which 


IS 
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is  a very  ancient  practice  in  hc^morrhages^ 

I think,  fomething  very  confiderable  may  be 
reafonably  expedled  from  them,  when  ex- 
adlly  applied  to  the  mouth  6f  the  bleeding 
veflel,  with  powerful  compreffion,  without 
which,  the  liirgeon’s  expectations  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  fruflrated.  That  kind,  which 
I have  often  ufed,  and  prefer  to  all  the  reft, 
is  the  crepitus  lupt,  called  alfo  lycoperdo7i, 
puff-ball^  mullipuff^  or  boviji,  by  the  botanic 
writers.  This  plant  grows  frequently  in 
pafture-grounds,  to  the  fize  of  a pompion, 
which  it  refembles  in  form  ; till  its  full 
growth,  it  is  white,  like  a mufhroom,  and 
of  filch  texture  ; then  gradually  grows  brown, 
becoming  a very  foft  fubflance  in  autumn, 
which  is  the  time  of  gathering  it  for  chi- 
rurgical  ufe,  fooner  or  later  according  to  the 
feafon. 

As  I have  found  this  funsrous  fubflance, a 

O 

very  ufeful  application,  on  many  occafions, 
I am  not  willing  to  fupprefs  what  I know  of 
its  efficacy,  from  my  own  experience,  which 
I fliall  relate,  after  giving  a fhort  account  of 
the  opinion  of  others  concerning  it.  Felix 

O 

H^urt%  commends  it. Schroder  calls  it 

I-  ]VI  ' fungus 
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fungus  ch  'irurgorum. Clujius  fays  it  is  very 

efficacious  in  flopping  efRifions  of  blood.' 

Bauhinc  fays  the  fame. HeiJIer  fpeaks  of 

it,  as  a thing  much  in  ufe  for  this  pur- 

pofe. Ray,  in  his  Synopfts  method.  Stirp. 

brltan.  after  deferibing  the  plant,  fays,  “ Hcec 
“ fubjiantla  vulneribus,  ubi Jlccata  fult,  hnponi 
“ folet,  pro  fangulnis  Jluxu  cohlbendo^  And 
I think  Boerhacrue  recommends  it  on  this  oc- 
cafion. 

It  is  a fofter  application,  and  more  ab- 
forbent  than  lint,  which  confiderations  have 
induced  me  to  ufe  it  often  after  amputations, 
inftead  of  lint,  applying  it  in  fmooth,  even 
dices  ; and  after  extirpating  feveral  breads, 
and  large  tumours,  where  the  veffels  have 
not  been  large,  I have  ufed  it  with  moderate 
preffure,  without  finding  any  neceffity  for 
the  needle  and  ligature.  I have  alfb  found  it 
of  fingular  fervice  in  bleeding  cancers,  by  its 
conflantly  flopping  the  effufion  of  blood, 
with  gentle  comprefTion,  exciting  no  pain, 
which  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a happy  cir- 
cumflance,  in  fuch  deplorable  cafes. Per- 

haps dices  of  this,  applied  to  ftumps,  might 
anfwer  the  end  propofed  by  Mr.  Kirkland,  in 

the 
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the  2d  vol.  of  the  London  Medical  Obfervations 
and  Inquiries^  of  abforbing  the  matter,  inftead 
of  fponge,  recommended  by  him,  in  order  to 

prevent  a reflux  of  it. This  fubftance  may 

be  made  more  compact,  by  putting  it  into  a 
prefs  ; and  fo  prepared,  feems  fitter  for  fome 
purpofes ; as  for  inflance,  flippofe  a vellel, 
opened  in  a part  where  it  cannot  be  come  at 
with  the  needle,  and  would  be  dangerous  to 
apply  an  efcharotlc,  a piece  of  fiiitable  di- 
menfions  might  be  conveyed  down  to  the 
bleeding  veflTel,  filling  the  part  up,  fo  as  to  ' 
have  ftrong  compreffion  made  upon  it,  as  we 
have  directed,  by  hand  or  other  wile  ; but  the 
cafe  may  be  fo  circumftanced,  as  we  have 
hinted  before,  as  to  make  the  fingers  the 
beft,  and  indeed  the  only,  compreffive  inftru- 
ments,  that  can  be  admitted.  As  this  fiib- 
ftance,  thus  prepared,  imbibes  moifture,  it 
will  expand,  ’ and  a6l  more  ftrongly  upon  the 
mouth  of  the  veflTel,  if  the  comprelfion  is 
properly  reg\ilated  ; and  the  difhention  of  the 
furrounding  veflfels  will,  in  fome  meafure, 
promote  this  effect.  This  is  the  manner,  that 
I apprehend  fungous  fubftances  a6l  in  re- 
ftraining  hemorrhages. 

M 2 
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^fcharotlcs  are  more  powerful  than  flyptics 
or  aflringents  ; for  they  deftroy  the  life  of 
the  parts  to  which  they  are  applied,  inducing 
an  efchar  or  cruft  on  the  mouths  of  the 
bleeding  veflels  ; but  flyptics  or  aftringents, 
according  to  the  general  meaning  or  accepta- 
tion of  the  words,  hgnify  no  more  than  an 
exertion  of  their  power  by  coagulating  the 
blood,  or  leffening  the  diameter  of  the  vef- 
fels,  by  putting  their  flbres  upon  contra<ftion. 
The  corrolive  applications,  ufed  on  theft  oc- 
cafions,  cauft  exquilite  pain,  fometimes 
throwing  the  patient  into  convulfions,  when 
near  nervous  parts,  efpecially  if  they  have 
arflenic  in  their  compofition,  which  fome  au- 
thors of  no  fmall  note  have  recommended ; 
and  among  the  reft,  that  great  and  deftrvedly 
efteemed  pradlitioner  ftrjeant  JVifeman,  has 
run  into  this  error.  The  leaft  dangerous  of 
the  daft  of  eflcharotics,  ufed  in  flopping 
hcemorrhages^  is  the  vitriolum  romanum^  the 
fingular  good  effed  of  which,  Mr.  Ljayman 
and  I experienced,  with  the  compreftive  ma- 
chine, as  related  in  my  obftrvations : but  all 
theft  applications  are  attended  with  great 
inconveniences,  befides  the  pain,  &c.  which 
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they  excite,  as  a return  of  the  bleeding, 
when  the  e/c^ar  falls  off ; or  deftroying  the 
adjacent  parts,  by  which  another  artery,  if 
it  lies  near,  may  be  opened ; and  this  un- 
happy effedl  was  verified  in  the  cafe,  that 

f 

Boerhacw,e  ufed  to  mention  to  his  pupils,  of 
a young  man  at  Leyden^  who  loft  his  life  by 

fuch  an  incautious  ftep. Some  years  ago, 

I was  called  to  an  elderly  woman,  a fort- 
night after  having  had  the  radial  artery  di- 
vided, a little  above  the  wrift,  with  a fharp- 
pointed  knife,  by  the  flapping  of  the  wing 
of  a turkey,  as  fhe  was  killing  it.  A ftir- 
geon,  of  but  little  experience,  immediately 
plugged  up  the  wound  with  fome  Jiyptic^  and 
fo,  from  time  to  time,  flopped  the  bleeding, 
by  various  applications  ; but  the  frequent  re- 
turns of  it  exhaufted  the  patient’s  ftrength, 
bringing  her  life  into  imminent  danger. 
The  painful  applications  caufed  great  tume- 
fadlion,  and  inflammation  of  the  whole  limb, 
in  which  ftate  I found  her ; and  there  ap- 
peared to  me  no  other  expedient  left,  but  to 
apply  the  tourniquet^  and  diftedl  the  parts, 
between  the  tendons,  as  far  as  neceflary,  to 
difcover  the  bleeding  veflel,  which  I did, 

M 3 with 
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with  fome  difficulty,  the  ends  ©f  the  artery 
being  conliderably  feparated ; but  by  the 
knife,  with  the  affiftance  of  the  diffiedlino; 
forceps  and  hook,  I raifed  them  Efficiently 
to  convey  ligatures  about  them,  without  in- 
juring any  of  the  neighbouring  parts  ; which 
effedlually  flopped  the  effufion  of  blood  : and 
the  wound  was  healed  by  the  common 
treatment,  preferving  the  perfedl  ufe  of  the 
limb. 

In  confideration  of  Ech  danger  and  incon- 
venience, attending  the  ufe  of  ef char  otic  ap- 
plications, fome  of  the  ablefl  Ergeons  have 
preferred  the  afiual  cautery^  as  the  pain  it 
creates  is  not  of  fo  long  duration,  and  its 
effedl  more  certainly  limited,  as  well  as 
quicker,  when  exadlly  directed  to  the  mouth 
of  the  bleeding  veffel,  with  the  affiflance  of 
the  tourniquet:  and  a canula^  upon  fome  oc- 
calions,  will  be  found  neceflary  to  defend  the 
neighbouring  parts,  and  convey  the  cautery 
to  the  deftined  place  more  precifely.  By 
touching  the  part  artfully  with  the  cautery^ 
of  a proper  degree  of  heat,  an  efehar  may 
foon  be  formed,  to  refill  the  force  of  the 
blood ; gentle  touches'  at  firfl,  quickly  re- 
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peated,  will  be  found  to  anfwer  the  end  beft  ; 
forming  the  efchar  gradually,  is  the  moft 
likely  manner  to  make  it  liifficiently  firm  ; 
for  fhould  the  cautery  be  kept  on  too  long 
upon  its  firft  application,  it  may  bring  flefh 
away  with  it,  and  fruftrate  our  defign.  This 
I {peak  from  experience. A young  gen- 

tleman, fighting  a duel,  received  a thrufi: 
with  a {word  between  the  radius  and  ulna, 
whence  proceeded  a profufe  haemorrhage, 
proving  beyond  doubt,  that  the  median  artery  • 
was  opened.  After  the  application  of  a jiyp- 
tic,  {Irait  circular  bandage  was  applied,  upon 
which  the  bleeding  increafed,  but  abated 
upon  removal  of  the  bandage  : however,  the 
a£iual  cautery  was  ufed,  and  efFe6lually  flop- 
ped the  efflifion  of  blood.  Tn  this  cafe,  we 
have  a convincing  proof  of  the  ill  effect  of 
{Irait  circular  bandage,  which,  ading  upon 
the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries,  threw  more 
blood,  and  with  force  in  proportion,  into 
the  median  in  its  progrelfion,  ob{lru6ting  at 
the  fame  time  the  reflux  of  the  blood  by  the 
veins  ; which  caufes  confpired  to  increafe  the 
hcemorrhage. 

i\  I 4 
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The  method  of  reftraining  haemorrhages 
by  the  aBual  cautery  is  liable  to  the  fame 
objedlion,  in  refpe6l  to  the  hazard  of  future 
bleedings,  upon  the  fall  of  the  efchar^  as  that 
by  an  efcharotic ; of  which  the  furgeons  in 
former  ages,  before  the  ufe  of  the  needle  and 
ligature,  were  but  too  well  convinced,  by 
the  lofs  of  their  patients  ; therefore  fhould  it 
be  thought  advifable  to  put  fuch  methods  in 
practice,  upon  any  emergency,  in  thefe  days, 
the  bandage  and  comprefTes,  applied  as  before 
directed,  fhould  not  be  removed  in  lefs  time 
than  three  or  four  days,  or  more,  unlefs  for 
particular  reafons,  to  look  at  the  wound, 
which  mud:  then  be  treated  with  the  utmod: 
care  and  gentlenefs,  preferving  a due  degree 
of  predure  upon  the  ved'el  at  the  fame  time, 
led:  we  fhould  difturb  the  application  that  had 
been  made  to  it,  before  it  is  ready  to  fall  off ; 

' over  which,  for  greater  fafety,  it  will  ftill  be 
right  to  apply  puff-ball^  prepared  as  directed, 
or  fome  fiich  fiibflance,  moiftened  in  ar- 
dent Ipirits,  to  retard  the  fall  of  the  efchar 
as  long  as  pofdble,  and  redd:  the  impetus  of 
the  blood  with  moderate  preffure ; and  it 

fhould 
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Ihould  be  continued  after  the  efchar  is  fallen 
olh,  for  fome  time,  till  we  have  good  reafon 
to  believe  the  veflel  is  united,  and  firmly 
fealed  up  with  flefh.  'f'he  fame  application 
immediately  made  to  the  efchar  produced  by 
the  aBual  cautery^  affiffed  by  the  comprefTes 
and  bandage  recommended,  I am  well  af- 
ured,  will  prove  a good  means  of  fecurity, 
againft  a confequent  hccmorrhage.  We  may 
remember,  that  the  actual  cautery  is  the  only 
refource  in  haemorrhages ^ in  fome  parts,  par- 
ticularly in  the  mouth,  as  we  have  hinted  be- 
fore : and  we  muff  not  forget,  when  we  are 
called  to  a patient,  on  account  of  a profufe 
hce^norrhage  upon  a limb,  to  apply  the  tourni- 
quet diredtly  to  reffrain  it,  till  a proper  appa- 
ratus can  be  prepared.  The  tourniquet^  will 
be  found  abfolutely  neceffary,  to  give  an  op- 
portunity of  making  any  kind  of  applications, 
with  exadlnefs,  to  the  bleeding  veffel,  after 
well  wiping  away  the  blood  with  a fponge  ; 
and  it  fhould  be  kept  on  a little  while  after, 

letting 

* A'lr.  Crane^  one  of  the  furgeons  of  St.  Bartholomew’ s 
hofpital,  invented,  a few  years  ago,  an  excellent  tourni- 
quet^ fuperior  to  any  I have  feen,  which  fliould,  by  all 
means,  be  had  in  plenty  in  the  army  and  navy. 
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letting  it  loofe  gradually,  increafing  the  com- 
preflion  with  the  hand,  at  the  fame  time,  over 
the  bandage  and  comprefs,  for  reafons  too 
obvious  to  want  expfanation. 

As  the  preceding  methods  are  dangerous 
and  precarious,  the  befl:  furgeons  now  chufe 
the  needle  and  ligature,  where  practicable, 
even  though  there  fhould  be  a neceflity  of 
enlarging  the  wound,  in  order  to  come  at  the 
veffel ; which  method  is  more  fafe  and  cer- 
tain in  its  effect,  care  being  taken  to  avoid 
injuring  any  confiderable  parts.  This  opera- 
tion is  performed  with  a needle  of  a proper 
curve  and  fize,  threaded  with  a flat  ligature 
waxed,  made  of  fhoe-maker’s  thread,  which 
is  the  befl  material,  when  fine  and  even,  to 
make  ligatures  of.  The  needle  is  to  be  in- 
troduced a little  above  and  below  the  divifion 
or  orifice  of  the  veffel,  and  the  ligature  to  be 
cut  in  the  middle,  after  drawing  it  equally 
in  ; or  ligatures  may  be  paffed  in  feparately. 
The  opening  of  the  veffel  will  be  eafily  dif- 
covered  by  loofening  the  tourniquet  - ligcitU7  e, 
when  that  can  be  ufed  ; and  we  muft  endea- 
vour to  avoid  pricking  or  including  nerves 

or  tendons,  which  may  be  effeCted,  when 

not 
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not  interrupted  with  blood,  by  raifing  the 
veflel  a little,  where  it  can  be  fairly  brought 
in  view,  with  the  point  of  the  knife  and  dif- 
fe(Sting  forceps,  in  an  artful  hand.*  This 
wound  is  to  be  conhdered,  as  a recent  aneu- 
ryf?n,  and  it  is  of  the  utmoh:  confequence,  to 
make  two*  ligatures  upon  the  artery  ; for  the 
bleeding  may  readily  continue  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  canal,  by  means  of  the  commu- 
nicant branches ; as  we  may  eafily  conceive, 
when  we  conhder  that  the  Ifrufture  of  the 
arterial  fyftem  is  without  valves,  f There 
are  two  inftances  in  the  Philof.  ’Tranf.  from 
Mr.  Cowper,  a great  anatomift  and  iiirgeon, 

in 

/ 

* A hafted  needle  may  prove  a very  ufeful  inftrument 
in  this  operation  fometimes,  having  the  eye  near  the 
point. 

t See  Mr.  Lambert’s  method  of  ftitching  the  artery  in. 
an  afieuryfm,  in  the  2d  vol.  of  the  London  Medical  Obfer- 

vations  and  Inquiries. ^It  is  to  be  pradlifed  only  in  re* 

cent  cafes  : and  it  may  alfo  be  confidered,  how  far  two  or 
three  ftit'ches  of  the  fpiral  future,  made  with  a very  fine 
flat  needle,  properly  curved,  may  anfwer  the  like  pur- 

pofe. The  port  d’ aiguille  may  be  found  a necelTary  in- 

ftrument  in  Mr.  Lambert’s  method,  and  in  making  this 
future,  for  very  obvious  reafons. 
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ill  his  time,  to  enforce  this  attention.*  Aftef 
thus  feciiring  the  wounded  artery  againfl 
future  bleeding,  the  wound  itfelf  is  to  be 
treated  in  the  common  manner,  with  digef- 

tive, 

* The  violent  charge  againft  ligatures  in  amputations, 
I am  perfuaded,  is  not  well  founded,  from  the  uninter- 
rupted fuccefs  I have  had  in  a great  number  of  inftances, 
fince  I pra£lifed  the  method  recommended  in  my  obfer- 
vations,  with  no  other  bandage  than  ftrips  of  common 
plafter,  and  a knit  woollen  c^p  j whence  I cannot 
help  concluding,  that  the  alarming  fymptoms  which  have 
been  afcribed  to  the  ligatures,  principally  arofe  from  ftrait 
circular  bandage.  My  friend  dodfor  Donald  Monro,  to 
whom  I am  under  very  great  obligations,  has  told  me, 
that  the  furgeons  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  at  Edinburgh 
were  aftonifhed  at  the  fuccefs  attending  amputations 
there,  when  they  laid  aflde  ftrait  bandage,  by  his  father  s 
advice,  whofe  authority  cannot  have  too  great  weight  m 
a matter  of  fuch  concernment,  as  tends  direftly  to  ob- 
viate pain  and  preferve  life  : and  the  medical  art  is  in- 
finitely indebted  to  that  gentleman. 

Since  I wrote  thefe  papers,  I have  obferved,  Monf. 
Pouteau,  fenior  furgeon  of  the  Hbtel-Dieu,  at  Lyons,  m 
his  Melanges  de  Chirurgie,  printed  in  1760,  and  Mr.  Kirk- 
land, an  eminent  furgeon  in  this  kingdom,  in  his  treatife 
upon  fupprefting  hemorrhages  from  divided  arteries,  pub- 
liftied  in  1763,  difFer  in  their  fentiments  from  Monf. 
Petit,  whofe  hypothefts  is,  that  hemorrhages  are  flopped  af- 
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tive,'  &c.  applying  gentle  comprefs  and  ban- 
dage, making  it  only  retentive,  and  fuffering 
the  ligatures  to  become  quite  loofe,  before 
the  removal  of  them. 

By  whatever  means  the  effulion  of  blood, 
proceeding  from  a wounded  artery,  is  flop- 
ped, if  the  patient  is  of  a plethoric,  fanguine 
habit,  with  a ftrong  pulfe,  venefedlion  is 
above  all  things  neceffary,  in  order  to  lefleii 
the  quantity,  and  weaken  the  impulfe  of  the 
blood,  repeating  it  occahonally.*  Upon  the 
fame  principles,  we  fhould  prefcribe  a cool- 
ing, fpare,  diet,  and  laxatives,  that  ftimu- 
late  in  the  leaf!  degree,  advifing  the  patient, 
by  all  means,  to  keep  himfelf  quiet,  and  his 

mind  free  from  perturbation. The  ancients 

laid 

ter  amputations  by  coagula  of  blood,  formed  feveral  inches 
up  the  arteries,  as  appears  in  the  Mern.  de  VAcad.  Roy. 
des  Sciences.  I have  the  fatisfaeSHon  to  find  the  experi- 
ments, made  by  thefe  two  gentlemen,  fully  fupport  my 
opinion  upon  this  fubje£t,  which  I wifhed  to  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  making  mylelf,  when  I publiflied  it 
among  fome  cafes  and  remarks  in  furgery,  in  the 
year  1758. 

■*  See  Hales’s  Hamajiatics. Doftor  Watts’s  Dif- 

fertation  on  Revulfion  and  Derivation,  is  well  worth 
reading. 
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laid  great  ftrefs  upon  revulfion  and  deriva- 
tion, even  in  wounds  of  the  arteries  exter- 
nally, as  we  may  obferve  in  Fabriclus  ah 
Aquapendente,  ^c.  but  they  are  of  much 
more  confequence  in  haemorrhages,  from 
wounds  of  the  internal  vefTels,  as  we  lhall 
Ihow  hereafter  ; when  bleeding  and  every 
other  means,  that  reafon  can  fuggeft,  Ihould 
be  employed  to  diminifb  the  quantity  of 
blood,  and  weaken  its  impelling  force.  Reft 
of  the  body  fhould  be  very  ftridtly  enjoined, 
and  the  utmoft  endeavours  uled  to  keep  the 
patient’s  mind  eafy,  allowing  no  more  food 
than  barely  to  fupport  life.  What  he  eats 
fhould  be  of  a cooling,  incraffating,  and  ag- 
glutinating nature,  and  his  drink  fhould  be 
of  the  fubaftringent  kind,  as  tlnSl.  rofar.  red 
wine  and  water  moderately  acidulated  with 
fplr'it.  vitriol.  &c.  to  be  taken  cold ; not  for- 
getting the  prudent  ufe  of  opiates,  occa- 
lionaliy,  to  procure  reft,  and  keeping  the 
bowels  open,  by  the  gentleft  means.  In 
fuch  cafes,  the  bark,  alum  & nitre,  from  their 
well  known  properties,  may  alfo  be  admini- 
ftered  with  good  advantage,  according  to  the 
furgeon’s  difcretion,  when  a regular  phy- 

fician 
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fician  cannot  be  confulted.  And  in  all  great 
efRifions  of  blood,  whether  internal  or  exter- 
nal, the  patients  fliould  be  kept  in  cool  rooms, 
for  very  obvious  reafons,  confidering  the  ef- 
fed  of  heat  in  accelerating  the  circulation  of 
the  blood ; and  the  pofition  of  the  body  and 
limbs,  muft  be  governed  by  the  nature  of  the 
wound,  and  (ituation  of  the  part.* 

It  may  not  be  here  unfeafonable  to  intro- 
duce the  treatment  of  aneuryfms. 


OF  THE  TREATMENT  OF  ANEURYSMS. 

IN  the  treatment  of  wounds  of  the  arte- 
ries, it  has  been  obferved,  that  when  the 
trunk  of  an  artery  in  a limb  was  wounded, 
lofs  of  fenfation,  motion,  and  nutrition,  proved 

the  confequence  of  luch  an  accident,  which 

« 

conhderation  induced  authors  to  advife  im- 
mediate amputation,  at  the  wounded  part ; 
but  in  a wound  of  the  brachial  artery,  far  up 
the  arm,  when  a pulfation  is  felt  at  the  wrift, 

that 

* See  note  hereafter  upon  the  article  of  hemorrhage  in 
woundsi 
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that  circumftance  will  juftify  treating  the 
cafe  according  to  the  method  propofed  in 
pages  170,  1 71,  or  like  the  falfe  aneuryfm  ; 
for  nature  varies  in  the  arterial  fyftem,  and 
fometimes  that  artery  is  divided  into  two, 
long  before  it  arrives  at  the  joint ; and  I 
have  feen  an  inftance,  where  the  divifion 
was  juft  after  leaving  the  axilla^  the  fuperior 
branch  of  it  making  the  radial^  and  the  other 
the  ulnar  and  median  arteries.  Do(5tor  Hunter, 
the  mod  celebrated  profeffor  of  anatomy  that 
ever  was  in  London,  exhibits  many  arms,  in 
his  courfe  of  ledtures,  fhowing  this  lujus 
naturce,  at  different  diftances  from  the  joint. 
This  gentleman’s  friendfhip  and  indulgence 
I fhall  ever  remember  with  pleafure  and 
gratitude,  having  been  infinitely  obliged  to 
him  for  his  kind  and  frequent  communi- 
cations.'^ 

When  the  external  coat  of  an  artery  is 
wounded,  both  the  other  yielding  to  the  la- 
teral 

* Formius,  a very  eminent  furgeon  at  AFo7itpclier,  com- 
municated to  his  friend  Rlverius  the  cure  of  a wound) 
wherein  the  brachial  artery  was  divided  ; and  exprefsly 
fays,  he  fucceeded  by  ligature  jimmediately  after  the  acci- 
dent. Vid.  Prax.  Med,  Riverii  inter  Obfervatlones  co?n- 
municatas. 
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teral  prefllire  of  the  blood,  it  is  to  be  coii- 
fidered,  in  the  treatment  of  it,  as  a true 
aneuryfm^  which  may  proceed  from  any  ex- 
ternal injury  weakening  the  artery,  as  we 
have  before  obferved  ; as  whatever  caule,  be 
it  external  or  internal,  produces  that  effedt, 
may  give  rife  to  the  difeafe.  The  charadler- 
iftics,  or  diftinguifhing  figns,  of  the  different 
kinds  of  aneuryfms^  have  been  fpecified  in  the 
dlagnojis,  pages  78,  79,  80,  which  fhould  be 
well  attended  to,  in  order  to  prevent  error 
of  judgment,  and  confequently  dangerous 
miftakes  in  pradlice.  Upon  the  authority  of 
ferjeant  JVtfeman^  Hildanus^  ’T'ulpius,  ^c.  who 
were  great  pradtitioners  and  accurate  ob- 
fervers,  aflringent  applications,  with  com- 
preffion,  have  been  tried ; but  as  it  is  much 
to  be  feared,  that  a radical  cure  fhould  not 
be  effedled  by  this  method,  perhaps,  where  it 
is  practicable,  as  below  the  knee  or  elbow,  it 
is  more  advifable  to  perform  the  operation,  as 
will  prefently  be  diredted  ; for  fhould  the 
tumour  be  fuffered  to  increafe,  and  happen 
to  burft  fuddenly,  having  no  proper  affiftance  * 
at  hand,  it  would  more  endanger  the  pa- 
tient’s life. 

VojL.  I. 
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When  the  operation  is  thought  advifable, 
it  is  to  be  thus  performed,  after  preparing  the 
patient  by  bleeding,  gentle  purging,  proper 
diet,  &c.  if  it  does  not  require  to  be  in- 
ftantly  done,  and  time  can  be  allowed  for  the 
obfervance  of  thefe  preparatory  rules,  gene- 
rally neceffary  before  any  capital  operation  ; 
otherwife  they  muft  be  attended  to  immedi- 
ately after,  as  the  flirgeon  lees  occafion.  The 
patient  being  placed  in  a good  pofition  and 
light,  having  the  limb  refted  fteadily  upon  a 
table  of  a fuitable  height,  th*e  apparatus  and 
affiftants  diipofed  in  order,  and  the  tourniquet 
applied,  a longitudinal  incifion  is  to  be  made 
into  the  tumour,  the  full  length  of  it ; and 
it  may  be  fequifite  to  cut  out  an  oval  piece, 
as  in  opening  a large  abfcefs,  in  order  to  give 
an  opportunity  of  removing  the  grumous  or 
coriacious  blood  the  better  with  the  fingers 
or  proper  infiiruments,  and  Iponges  fqueezed 
out  of  warm  water  and  brandy,  that  the 
found  parts  of  the  artery  may  be  come  at  the 
more  commodioufly,  to  pafs  the  ligatures 
above  and  below  the  difeafed  part  with  a 
needle  properly  curved,  either  with  or  with- 
out a haft.  If  the  ligatures  cannot  be  conve- 

* niently 
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niently  pafled,  without  hazard  of  including 
or  pundluring  the  vein  or  nerve  accompany- 
ing the  artery,  it  is  to  be  carefully  feparated 
from  them,  with  the  point  of  the  knife, 
when  raifed  by  the  forceps  or  hook. 

After  having  tied  the  ligatures  fecurely, 
which  will  be  known  by  loofening  the  tour- 
niquet, the  next  ftep  to  be  taken,  or  omitted, 
at  the  flirgeon’s  difcretion,  as  circumftances 
fhall  direfl,  is  to  diffedt  away  as  much  of  the 
difealed  artery  between  the  ligatures,  as  can 
be  done  without  injitring  the  adjacent  parts, 
fuffering  the  reft  to  be  thrown  off  in  the 
courfe  of  digeftion.  Other  two  ligatures 
may  be  conveyed  in  at  the  fame  time  the 
operation  is  performed,  in  order  to  obviate 
perplexity,  ftiould  a confequent  bleeding  hap- 
pen ; leaving  them  loofe,  to  be  ufed  occa- 
honally,  if  either  of  the  other  fhould  flip  or 
lofe  its  power.  This  is  a precaution  that 
fhould  not  be  omitted  : I once  faw  this  omif- 
flon  attended  with  fuch  inconvenience,  as  I 
would  willingly  guard  againft. 

We  muft  fpeak  with  diffidence,  in  refpeft 
to  the  ufe  of  fyptics  in  this  cafe,  which  fome 
furgeons  have  recommended  and  relied  on, 

N 2 iiiftead 
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ftead  of  the  ligature  ; but  I have  good  rea- 
Ibn  to  believe,  the  puff-ball^  prepared  as  di- 
rected, and  applied  exaClly  to  the  mouths  of 
the  veffel,  after  cutting  away  the  difeafed 
part,  raifing  it  above  the  furface  of  the 
wound,  Jlratum  fuper  Jiratum^  might  effec- 
tually anfwer  the  end  in  fbme  cafes,  with  a 
due  degree  of  perpendicular  preffure  ; avoid- 
ing flrait  circular  bandage,  by  the  method 
which  has  been  defcribed,  in  the  article  of 
flopping  blood  by  compreffion  ; but  the  liga- 
ture is  the  fafeft  praClice,  therefore  preferable 
when  it  can  be  ufed  conveniently. 

After  the  operation,  the  wound  is  to  be 
treated  in  the  common  manner,  allowing  the 
ligatures,  and  all  the  drefiings,  to  become 
quite  loofe,  by  digeftion,  before  removal  of 
them,  ufing  flich  eafy  comprefs  and  bandage 
as  have  been  recommended. 

When  a true  aneuryfm  happens  to  be 
formed  near  the  trunk  of  the  body,  where 
no  operation  can  be  praCtifed,  a bole  plafler, 
or  fome  flich  aflringent  application,  with  a 
foft,  eafy,  and  well  adapted  comprefs,  ob- 
ferving  a flriCl  regimen,  and  living  upon  a 
cooling  diet,  and  bleeding  now  and  then  oc- 

cafionally. 
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cafionally,  as  an  increafed  fenfation  of  throb- 
bing, or  other  fymptoms  may  indicate  ; keep- 
ing the  bowels  open,  and  avoiding  all  vio- 
lent agitation  of  body  or  mind,  is  the  proper 
palliative  method,  to  prevent  its  more  Ipeedy 
progrels  ; and  nothing  more  is  to  be  done 
under  fuch  deplorable  circumftances.* 

N 3 A falfe 

* Some  years  ago  I was  defired  to  fee  a tumour  juft 
beneath  the  clavicle  of  a young  man,  that  evidently  ap- 
peared to  be  an  aneuryfm  of  the  fubclavian  artery  j in 
which  cafe  much  prelTure  gave  pain,  but  a gentle  ban- 
dage, with  a well  adapted  comprefs,  made  concave  ac- 
cording to  the  convexity  of  the  tumour,  and  very  foft, 
gave  him  eafe,  and  proved  of  confiderable  ufe.  This 
patient  died  fome  years  after  of  a fever,  and  I had  not  the 
opportunity  of  infpedling  the  parts,  to  trace  the  extent  of 
the  aneuryfm. 

My  opinion  was  lately  afked  by  an  elderly  gentlewo- 
man, of  a ftrong  conftitution  and  rather  corpulent,  con- 
cerning a very  vifible  pulfation  of  the  aorta  afcendens^  in 
the  hollow  juft  above  the Jiernum.  In  all  other  refpedfs, 
except  now  and  then  a flight  uneafy  fenfation  in  the 
thorax^  and  diffienhy  of  breathing  for  a fhort  duration, 
fhe  enjoys  a good  ft  ate  of  health,  and  cannot  aftign 
any  caufe  for  the  diforder,  nor  recolleft  when  fhe  firft  ob- 
ferved  it.  There  is  not  yet  any  appearance  of  fwelling 
externally,  but  it  may  be  confidered  as  an  incipient 
uneuryfm. 
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A falfe  aneuryfm  is  occafioned,  as  has  been 
delcribed,  by  wounding  all  the  coats  of  an 
artery ; which  moft  frequently  happens  in 
letting  blood,  a branch  of  the  brachial  artery, 
which  generally  divides  at  the  bending  of  the 
arm,  or  juft’ below  it,  often  lying  fo  liiper- 
ficially,  near  the  bc^tlic  vein,  that  its  pulfation 
may  be  eafily  felt  and  fome times  feen,  as  has 
been  remarked  in  the  diagnojis  ; which  mo- 
nitory intimation  fhould  be  remembered  in 
venefedion,  to  put  the  operator  upon  feel- 
ing for  the  pulfation,  in  order  to  avoid  fuch 
an  unfortunate  accident,  as  has  happened  to 
Ikilful  ftirgeons,  through  hafte  or  inattention. 
The  orifice  of  the  vein  clofing,  though  not 
in  the  artery,  the  blood  coming  from  it,  is  pent 
in,  confequently  muft  diffufe  and  infinuate 
itfelf  into  the  cellular  membrane,  and  inter- 
ftices  of  the  mufcles,  where  it  meets  with 
leaft  refiftance.  This  kind  of  aneuryfm  re- 
quires the  operation,  as  has  been  direded, 
without  delay,  to  obviate  the  fatal  confe- 
quences  that  may  attend  procraftination.* 

When 

* Four  fuch  cafes  have  fallen  under  my  care,  two  of 
them  in  a recent  ftate,  the  other  of  long  ftanding  and 

very 
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When  the  tumour,  proceeding  from  this 
kind  of  ancuryfm^  is  become  very  extenfive, 
through  negledl,  the  wound,  in  the  opera- 
tion, muft  be  made  arople  in  proportion,  to 
give  room  to  cleanfe  the  parts  well  from  the 
grumous  blood  ; and  after  fecuring  the  bleed- 
ing veflel  by  ligatures,  as,  has  been  directed, 
the  wound  is  to  be  dreffed  and  cured  accord- 

N 4 ing 

very  threatening ; but  all  fucceeded  fo  happily,  that  the 
patients  have  the  perfedt  ufe  of  their  limbs. 

See  the  cafe  deicribed  by  dodtor  Hunter^  in  the  London 
Medical  Obf.  and  Inq.  vol.  2.  nothing  fimilar  to  it  having 
been  taken  notice  of  before,  in  which  the  artery  was 
wounded  through  the  vein  in  bleeding,  giving  fuch  ap- 
pearances. 

Lazarus  Riverius^  a celebrated  profeflbr  of  phylic  at 
the  univerfity  of  Montpelier^  more  than  a century  ago, 
fays  he  cured  a child,  five  years  old,  of  an  aneuryfm  caufed 
by  bleeding,  with  aifringent  applications,  comprefs,  and 

bandage.  Vid.  Prax.  Med.  Cent.  3.  Obf.  43. Pomeret 

and  Formius.^  two  very  fkilful  furgeons,  were  concerned 
together,  for  a woman  with  an  aneuryfm  in  her  arm,  which 
proceeded  from  bleeding.  She  would  not  confent  to  the 
operation,  in  the  ufual  manner,  by  ligature,  as  they  at 
firft  propofed  ; but  when  the  tumour  was  increafed  to  a 
great  fize  under  other  means,  it  burft  of  its  own  accord  ; 
and  though  they  then  cured  the  patient,  yet  the  joint  ever 
after  remained  immovably  fixt.  Vid.  Obfervationes  ad 
Riverium  communicatas. 
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ing  to  general  rules  ; but  fhould  a mortifica- 
tion have  flipervened,  that  mufl  be  particu- 
larly attended  to,  and  treated  accordingly, 
with  an  antifept'ic  fomentation,  digeftives  a 
little  more  animated  than  ordinary,  applying 
them  moderately  hot,  but  not  to  excite  pain, 
wrapping  the  whole  limb  up  in  a warm  cata- 
plafm^  prepared  with  the  fomenting  liquor, 
farm.  hord.  & aven.  and  fpec.  pro  cataplafmate 
e cymino,  which  mixes  up  with  the  meals 
more  uniformly,  and  with  lefs  trouble,  into 
a proper  confiftence,  than  by  adding  a por- 
tion of  the  cataplafm.  e cymino,  and  1 think, 
makes  a better  application  than  this  cataplafm 
alone,  which  is  commonly  made  ufe  of  for 
the  fame  purpofe  ; and  it  fhould  be  remem- 
bered, not  to  apply  it  of  a greater  degree  of 
heat,  than  gives  a pleafing  fenfation  of 
warmth  to  the  limb.  Under  this  circum- 
flance,  prefcribing  the  bark  fhould  not  be 
forgotten,  when  nothing  contraindicates  the 
ufe  of  that  efficacious  remedy  ; joining  fer- 
pentar.  with  it  occafionally,  and  giving  cam- 
phire  and  volatiles  at  the  fame  time,  if  the 
patient  is  very  languid, 


Wounds 
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Wounds  of  the  veins  require  no  particu- 
lar treatment  ; the  haemorrhage  is  generally 
flipprefled,  without  any  difficulty,  by  dry  lint 
ox  puff-ball^  with  proper  comprels  and  bandage, 
and  they  are  to  be  cured  as  other  wounds  in 
common.*  But  though  the  ligature  has  lit- 
tle to  do  in  thefe  kinds  of  wounds,  yet,  upon 
a ffippofitioii  of  the  internal  jugular  being  di- 
vided, in  a wound  of  the  neck,  and  it  can 
be  conveniently  come  at  to  pals  a ligature 
about  it,  it  is  advifable,  upon  the  upper  part 
only ; two  are  not  required,  as  in  an  artery, 
for  obvious  reafons.  ^ ^9 

The  cure  of  wounds  of  the  lymphatics 
comes  next  in  order  to  be  conlidered ; 


whence  fometimes  proceeds  an  abundant  dif- 
charge,  as  we  have  obferved  in  the  dlagnop. 
Lint  or  puff-ball^  moiftened  in  alcohol  vlnl, 
or  a folution  of  alum  and  facchar.  faturni  in 
aq.  calc,  & alcohol  vini  p.  ce.  will  generally 
anfwer  the  purpofe,  when  carefully  applied 

with 


* Varices^  which  are  dilatations ' of  the  veins,  fome- 
times become  very  large  and  painful  upon  the  legs,  re- 
quiring opening,  or  even  cutting  quite  away ; which 
pradlice  I have  feveral  times  found  necellary,  and  at- 
tended with  a good  effedl. 
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with  good  compreffion  and  but  feldom  dref- 
as  I have  found  by  repeated  experience. 
Upon  the  authority  of  a very  eminent  man, 
the  needle  and  ligature  may  be  advantageoufly 
ufed  ; and  this  pradice  I have  alfo  found  fuc- 
cefsful,  where  the  veflel  could  be  well  inclu- 
ded ; but  when  this  limpid  effufion  comes  from 
a wound  of  the  parotid^  or  other  faltvary  glands^ 
the  above-mentioned  treatment  mufl  be  con- 
tinued, till  the  veflels  collapfe,  and  the  ge- 
neration of  flefh  flops  their  leaks  ; then  the 
wound  requires  only  common  management 
to  heal  it.* 

When 

* About  a year  ago  an  elderly  gentleman  came  to 
me,  on  account  of  a woqnd  which  he  had  received  three 
weeks  before  upon  his  wrift,  juft  above  the  pipformhone, 
wherein  the  tendons  were  laid  bare.  The  wound  was 
now  in  a foul,  bad  condition,  attended  with  great  pain 
and  inflammation,  and  had  been  very  improperly  treated 
by  a pretender  to  furgery,  who  made  very  light  of  it.  All 
the  way  from  this  wound  I could  trace  a ly?nphatic^  lying 
rigid  like  a very  fmall  cord  in  the  cellular  membrane^  im- 
mediately under  the  Ikin,  till  it  funk  into  the  axillary 
gland : and  in  the  whole  courfe  of  it  there  was  fome  ten- 
dernefs,  with  a flight  degree  of  inflammation,  not  ex- 
tending more  than  a few  lines  beyond  it.  An  emollient 
embrocation  foon  removed  the  rigidity  of  the  lymphatic^ 

the 
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When  the  nerves  or  tendons  are  pun£lured,. 
pi\rtially  or  totally  divided,  they  demand  more 
attention  than  wounds  of  the  flelhy  parts  ; 
in  order  to  prevent  pain  and  inflammation, 
by  emollient  fomentations,  cataplaflns,  em- 
brocations, &c.  The  moft  fliitable  applica- 
tions to  the  nervous  or  tendinous  part  itfelf, 
extending  no  farther,  are  thofe  of  a fubtile, 
fpirituous  nature,  flich  as  fp.  terebinth^  dref- 
flng  the  other  parts  of  the  wound  with  vul- 
nerary balfams,  as  has  been  dire6led.  The 
congruity  of  the  applications  may  be  known, 
in  a good  mealure,  by  the  agreeable  and 
pleafing  fenfation  of  warmth  they  give  to  the 
parts,  without  creating  pain.  Upon  this 
head  we  may  confult  Ruyjch,  Meck'ren^  Fab^ 
ab  Aquapendente,  Wifeman^  and  other  pradi- 

cal 

the  tendernefs  and  inflammation,  after  the  wound  was 
made  eafy  by  lenient  dreflings  ; and  the  cure  was  efFedted 
without  any  difficulty,  by  the  quite  contrary  treatment  to 
.that  which  had  been  pradtifed. 

See  note  in  pag.  9 of  dodtor  Hunter's  Dlflertation  upori 
the  lymphatic  vejfels^  in  his  Medical  Commentaries'^  relating 

to  dodfor  Macaulay' s cafe. And  hiflories  of  the  cure 

of  lymphatics  opened  in  wounds,  by  profeflbr  Monro^  irt 

Med.  Effays^  vol.  5 Alfo  fee  Mr.  Heivfon's  accurate 

Frcatife  on  the  Lymphatic  Syftem, 
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cal  writers.  Some  authors  have  recom- 
mended euphorbium,  and  fuch  acrid  applica- 
tions, to  the  expofed  nerves  and  tendons,  but 
they  are  dangerous,  and  may  prove  of  fatal 
confequence  ; as  Hollerius  and  others  teftify. 
When  the  wound  is  too  fmall  to  admit  of 
applications  diredUy  to  the  nerve  or  tendon 
itfelf,  it  will  be  right  to  enlarge  it  for  that 
purpofe,  and  to  give  room  for  a free  dif- 
charge  of  fuch  acrimonious  matter,  as  thefe 
w^ounds  are  apt  to  produce.  It  fometimes 
happens,  that  a train  of  direful  fymptoms  at- 
tend a pundlure  or  partial  divifion  of  a nerve 
or  tendon,  making  it  abfolutely  neceffary  to 
divide  them  totally,  in  order  to  fave  the  pa- 
tient’s life  ; of  which  we  have  inftances, 
upon  good  authority,  to  encourage  the  prac- 
tice ; yet,  as  the  total  divifion  of  them  may 
deprive  feme  material  part  of  fenfation  and 
motion,  this  confideration  fhould  engage  our 
earlieif  and  clofeft  attention  to  the  rules  jufl: 
mentioned,  to  prevent  the  neceffity  of  taking 
fuch  a ftep.  In  wounds  of  thefe  parts,  the 
limb  mufl  be  put  into  fuch  a pofition,  that 
they  may  fuffer  as  little  divulfion  as  poffible. 
More  than  ordinary  care  fhould  be  taken  to 

avoid 
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avoid  expofing  thofe  wounds  to  the  cold  air. 
No  oleaginous  or  cold  applications  fhould  be 
made  to  them ; and  it  is  moll;  advilable  to 
life  the  fomentation  before  the  removal  of 
the  dreffings  ; as  through  them  it  will  give 
a genial  warmth,  and  have  its  proper  effect, 
without  expoling  the  wound  to  the  influence 
of  the  air  ; but  notwithftanding  all  precau- 
tion, a flough,  thicker  or  thinner,  will  be 
fuperinduced  upon  the  tendon,  which  the  te- 
rebinthinous  application  will  digell:  off,  bet- 
ter than  any  I know ; and  then  the  wound 
will  foon  be  healed  by  the  common  treat- 
ment.* 

Authors 

* Augenim  writes  of  a taylor,  who  died  in  confequence 
of  a prick  with  his  needle,  between  the  nail  and  flefh  at 
the  end  of  his  thumb. 

Amatus  Lufitanus  mentions  a hmilar  cafe,  in  an  old 
woman,  which  was  attended  with  convulfions,  &c. 

Glandorpius  relates  a cafe,  where  the  tendon  not  being 
totally  divided,  dreadful  fymptoms  enfued,  which  ceafed 
upon  the  total  divifion  of  it,  after  all  other  means  were 
tried  in  vain. 

The  fame  author  alfo  gives  us  this  memorable  hiftory. 
A nobleman,  of  a cachochy?nic  habit,  and  infected  with 
the  lues  venerea.,  received  a wound  into  a nerve  in  a duel, 
which  was  foon  attended  with  pain,  fever,  delirium,  &c. 

At 
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Authors,  before  thofe  of  the  prcfent  ao-e 
have  recommended  ftitching  the  tendo  achtUis^ 
when  totally  divided  ; but  the  moh;  eminent 
and  experienced  fin  geons  now,  dilapprove 
that  pra£lice  : and  evidently  with  good  rea- 
foil,  advifing  to  have  the  ends  of  the  divided 
tendon  brought,  and  kept,  as  near  together 
as  poffible,  by  a favourable  pofition  of  the 
limb  ; which  is  effefted,  by  bending  the 
knee  and  heel,  and  extending  the  foot,  to 
fuch  a degree  as  is  eafy  to  the  patient ; keep- 
ing it  fo,  after  dreffing  the  wound,  according 
to  the  prefcribed  rules,  by  the  following 
bandage,  firfl:  equalifing  the  fmall  of  the  leg 
with  foft,  well  adapted  compreffes  of  linen 

cloth. 

At  length  a total  dlvifion  of  the  nerve  was  propofed,  but 
not  complied  with  ; foon  after,  an  emprojihotonos^  and 
other  direful  fymptoms,  fupervened,  and  he  died  mifera- 

bly,  without  refource. The  ancients  ufed  the  word 

nerve  in  too  great  a latitude  ; fometimes  they  meant  ten- 
don by  it,  but  now  its  acceptation  is  fixed,  and  it  is  not 
ufed  fynonimoufly. 

Many  years  ago  a poor  woman  was  my  patient,  on 
acount  of  a flight  pundfure  with  her  needle,  between  the 
nail  and  flefh  of  her  fore-finger,  which  was  attended  with 
very  violent  fymptoms  ; and  fhe  loft  the  whole  of  the 
firft  joint,  notwithftanding  the  utmoft  care  to  pre- 
ferve  it. 
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tloth,  fine  tow,  or  quilting  cotton,  the  latter 
of  which  is  preferable  to  the  other.  Begin 
the  bandage,  by  making  a few  circular  turns 
of  a roller,  of  a fufficient  length  and  breadth, 
about  the  thigh,  juft  above  the  knee,  pafling 
it  round  below  two  or  three  times,  de- 
fcribing  a figure  of  8 ; defcending  then  in 
regular  fpiral  revolutions,  with  fmall  edg- 
ings, that  it  may  lie  even  and  Cafy,  down  to 
the  ancle ; making  there  a few  turns,  as 
about  the  knee,  proceeding  fpirally  to  the 
toes  ; where,  after  making  a few  circulars, 
the  roller  is  to  be  faftened  with  a needle  and 
thread,  reflefting  it  from  thence  upon  the 
foie  of  the  foot,  up  the  back  part  of  the  leg, 
to  the  circulars  above  the  knee  : fecurino-  it 
well  there,  and  in  the  whole  courfe  of  it, 
with  a needle  and  thread  ; taking  particular 
care,  all  the  while,  to  have  the  limb  kept  in 
its  true  favourable  pofture,  by  proper  affift- 
ants ; and  when  this  is  done,  it  is  neceftary 
to  have  it  refted  upon  a pillow  in  bed, 
ftriftly  injoining  the  patient’s  own  care,  to 
keep  the  limb  quiet.  The  application  of 
this  bandage  may  be  begun  upon  the  foot,  at 
the  toes,  leaving  a portion  of  the  roller  tliere. 


to 
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to  be  reflected,  fecured,  and  fixed,  as  before 
defciibed.* 

Though  I have  fucceeded  by  both  me- 
thods, yet  I muft  give  the  preference  to  the 
prefent  practice,  without  Pitching  ; howe- 
ver, fhould  Pitching  be  thought  by  the 
furgeon,  under  any  particular  circumftance, 
more  advifable,  incifion  muft  be  made,  to 
come  fairly  at  the  end  of  the  tendon,  that  is 
retrac^led  with  the  mufcle,  when  the  divifioii 
of  it  is  at  any  confiderable  diftance  from  the 
mufcle,  doing  the  fame  below,  if  found 
needful  ; and  then,  with  the  fingers  or  for- 
ceps^ firfl  putting  the  limb  into  the  pofition 
deferibed,  favouring  the  approximation  of 
the  ends,  they  are  to  be  brought  into  con- 
tad,  or  as  nearly  fo  as  poffible,  keeping  them 
together  by  the  interrupted  future,  made 
with  the  needle  appropriated  to  this  ufe  ; af- 
ter which,  the  flicking  plaflers,  applied  as 
have  been  direded  in  uniting  wounds,  in 
order  to  aid  the  flitches,  may  prove,  in  fome 
meafure,  ufeful,  and  the  bandage,  &c.  as 

jufl 

* See  in  Vol.  III.  the  condufion  of  the  cafe,  in 
which  the  head  of  the  os  femoris  was  feparated  at  the 
neck 
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iuft  now  defcribed  are  to  be  ufed  and  attended 
to.  By  which  ibever  method  the  cure  is  per  - 
formed,  great  care  and  caution  muft  be  ob- 
ferved,  when  the  wound  is  healed,  that  the 
extenfion  may  be  made  very  gradually,  in 
order  to  have  the  tendon  acquire  its  for- 
mer length,  without  running  the  hazard  of 
deftroying  its  union,  before  the  interme- 
diate fubftance  is  grown  fufficiently  firm. 
And  in  the  cure  of  wounds  ot  thefe  parts, 
Bribt  regard  fhould  be  paid  to  the  non- 
naturals. 

There  are  two  cafes  of  ruptured  tendons  in  thxi 
Mem.  de  VAcad.  Roy.  des  Sciences.,  in  which,  the  fkin  was 
not  broken  ; and  the  cures  were  performed  by  proper  ban- 
dage, and  pofition  of  the  limbs*  I have  had  one  fuch, 
under  my  care,  which  fucceeded  as  happily,  by  the  fame 

management. Monf.  Petit.,  in  his  treatife  Des  Malo'^ 

dies  des  Os,  mentions  a foldier,  who  ruptured  both  at 
once,  in  jumping,  without  hurting  the  fkin,  and  w'hich 

he  cured  in  the  fame  manner. See  profelTor  Monro’s 

own  cafe,  in  the  Effays  and  Obf.  Phyfical  and  Literary, 
vol.  I,  in  which  he  defcribes  a machine,  of  his  own  in- 
vention, to  anfwer  more  efFedlually  the  end  of  our  ban- 
dage.  1 never  faw  the  tendon,  commonly  called  the 

ligament,  belonging  to  the  patella,  ruptured,  before  the  laft 

VoL.  I.  O year  5 
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. year  ; and  then,  in  a fhort  fpace  of  time,  two  fuch  cafes, 
came  under  my  obfervation : the  firft  was  in  a young 
woman,  who  about  eleven  months  before,  going  out  of 
one  room  into  another,  ftruck  her  knee  againft  the  door- 
poft,  diflocated  the  patella,-  fell  backward  at  the  fame  in- 
ftant,  and  ruptured  the  tendon.  When  I firft  faw  her, 
the  limb  was  much  emaciated,  great  pain  attended  the 
Joint,  with  an  inability  of  extending  the  leg,  and  {he  ap- 
peared abfolutely  incurable-  The  other  accident  of  this 
kind  happened  to  a gentleman  of  our  faculty,  aged  about 
forty,  by  a fall  from  his  horfe  ; but  by  keeping  his  limb' 
properly  fupported,  &c.  he  recovered  confiderable  ufe  of 
it.  Both  thefe  cafes  were  feen  by  feveral  furgeons,  who 
had  never  obferved  the  like  before- 

Notwithftanding  my  apprehenfiona  in  the  young  wo- 
man’s cafe,  I advifed  good  fridfion  with  a flefh-brufh,  and 
a warm  embrocation  to  be  well  rubbed  into  the  whole 
limb  twice  a day,  having  the  limb  fupported  with  a light,, 
well  adapted,  fteel  machine , which  had  fo  good  effedf, 
that  in  length  of  time  {he  recovered  fo  much  ufe,  as  to- 
walk  about  her  bufinefs,,  without  pain,  a/fifted  by  an 
under-hand  cane,  beyond  expedlation. 
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POISONED  WOUNDS,  VENOMOUS  BITES,  &C. 

WE  are  not  to  apprehend  meeting  witk- 
{)oifoned  wounds,  except  among  Indians  and 
barbarians,  whofe  practice  has  been  to  poifon 
their  weapons  of  war.  It  may  be  a difficult 
matter  to  diftinguiffi,  by  their  appearances, 
poifoned  from  other  wounds,  which  may  have 
a very  ill  afpeft,  and  be  attended  with  the 
moft  violent  lymptoms,  as  we  have  feen, 
arifing  from  various  other  caufes,  without  any 
lulpicion  of  poifon  ; but  when  there  is  ground 
for  llich  ffirmife,  as  loon  as  we  are  called,  we 
fhould  enlarge  the  wound,  if  it  is  fmall,  ufe 
the  ftroirgeft  ffippurative  applications  and 
warm  cdtaplafms  ; keeping  the  wound  open, 
as  long  as  we  carl ; dreliing,  a^  leaft,  twice 
in  a dayj  and  giving  ffich  alexipharmics^  as 
the  nature  of  the  poifon  requires,  which  de- 
mands particular  inquiry  and  attention,  to 
difcover'  whether  it  is  of  the  vegetable,  or 
mineral  kind. 1 have  been  told,  the  In- 

dians dip  their  arrows  into  the  juices  of 

O 3 putrid 
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putrid  human  bodies,  looking  upon  them,  fa 
prepared,  as  the  moft  deftrudlive ; and,  I 
think,  lord  Verulam  has  fomething  to  this 

purpofc  in  his  writings. T’heophrajlus  fays, 

the  Mthiopiam  dipped  their  arrows  into  the 
juice  of  poilonous  plants  ; and  Matthiolus 
tells  us,  that  arrows  or  balls-,-  impregnated 
with  the  juice  of  white  hdlcbore^  caufe  Ipeedy 

death. Some  Europeans  have  been  fiil- 

pectcd  of  fuch  diabolical  pradHce,  with  ar- 
finic,  mere,  fublim.  corrof.  &c.  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  in  thefe  days,  there  is  no  founda- 
tion for  it,  in  any  chriftian  country,  or 
where  they  are  not  devoid  of  all  fentiments 
of  humanity. 

In  the  bite  of  a mad  animal,  or  venomous 
creature,  it  would  be  no  irrational  pradtice, 
though  too  fevere  for  fome,  to  have  a piece 
of  flelh  inftantly  cut  out,  including  the  bite  ; 
or  to  have  the  aSiual  cautery  applied,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  poifon  into  the 
blood  ; treating  the  wound  afterwards,  as  has 
been  direfted,  and  having  recourfe  to  alexl- 
pharmtes.  In  the  bite  of  a mad  dog  or  other 
animal,  the  pulv.  antilyjfus,  cinnabar  & mujk^ 
mercurial  medicines,  &c.  have  their  ad- 
vocates. 
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vocates.  We  may  read  Mead,  Layard,  Jafnes, 
Nugent,  Default,  and  Choifel,  upon  this  fub- 
ject.  I believe  I have  ufed,  more  than  a 
hundred  times,  the  decoB.  ad  morf  cafiis  rah. 
bateau,  prepared  with  the  addition  of  fage  and 
afh-coloured  liverwort,  without  a fingle  mif- 
carriage,  when  the  patient  took  it  regularly, 
before  the  appearance  of  the  hydrophoby  or 
other  fymptoms  of  madnefs  ; but  after  hav- 
ing read  Default's  book,  about  twenty  years 
ago,  I generally  ufed  mercurial  ointment  as 
he  directs,  at  the  fame  time,  endeavouring  to 

avoid  a ptyaUfm. It  appears  by  the  Mem.  de 

T Acad.  Roy.  des  Sciences,  that  Monf.  B’auviy 
was  acquainted  with  mercurial  undtion  on 
this  occafion,  about  the  conclufion  of  the  laft 
century. 

Th€  bite  of  a viper  is  efteflually  cured,  as 
has  been  fully  proved,  by  rubbing  warm  olive 
oil  long  and  plentifully  upon  the  part : and 
viper  oil  or  fat,  which  diould . be  frefh,  is  a 
fovereign  remedy  againh  the  hinging  of  bees, 
wafps,  hornets,  and  other  venomous  infeds.^ 

O 3 OF 

* Concerning  poifoned  wounds,  &c.  CeJfus,  Pare, 

Bchcnkius,  Heifter,  ^c.  may  be  confulted,— Callus, 

Aurellanui 
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OF  THE  ACCIDENTS  BELONGING  TO 
WOUNDS. 

A N hc^morrhage^  more  or  lefs,  is  a con- 
comitant, or  infeparable  accident,  accompa- 
nying wounds  ; but  what  has  already  been 
faid  upon  this  head,  in  the  treatment  of 
wounds  of  the  blood -vefTels,  and  previous  to 
that,  what  relates  to  the  ufe  and  efficacy  of 
Jiyptics^  &c,  ma4e  it  unneceffiary  to  fay  any 
thing  more  here  to  this  purpofe.* 

2.  Were 

AureUanus  has  written  more  fully  upon  the  hydrophoby^ 
proceeding  from  canine  madnefs,  than  any  of  the  an- 
cients.  Thofe  who  are  defirous  to  fatisfy  their  curio- 

fity  farther  concerning  this  kind  of  poifon,  may  confult 
Mildanm^  Amatus  Lufitanus^  Zacutus  LufitanuSy  Baccius^  Al~ 
hertus  Magnus^  Horjiiu^  Alfaravius^  P almarius^  with  other 
pbfervators,  and  Comment.  Van  Swieteti  in  Aphorifmos  Boer- 
haavii.  ^ 

* In  lord  Clarendon’s  Hiftory  of  the  Rebellion,  book  6, 
mention  is  made  of  fome  perfons,  who  it  was  fuppofed 
by  the  furgeons,  had  the  bleeding  of  their  wounds  re- 
ftrained  and  prevented  from  proving  mortal,  by  being 
gripped  and  expofed  to  the  cold  air  all  night,  in  the  field 
of  battle  after  Edge-Hill  fight. 
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'2.  Were  we  to  difcourfe  on  the  article'  of 
contufion^  enumerating  its  various  efFedls  and 
oonfequences  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
body,  both  internally  and  externally,  we 
ihould  exceed  our  defign,  which  is  to  con- 
fider  it  only  as  an  objedt  in  the  cure  of 
wounds,  coming  immediately  imder  infpec- 
tion  ; but  the  effedl  of  a blow,  by  an  obtufe 
inflrument,  occafioning  a wound,  may  exr 
tend  even  to  the  fafciculi  of  mufcular  fibres, 
connefted  by  cellular  membrane,  breaking 
the  capillary  veffels,  innumerably  interfperfed 
in  the  mufcular  compares  ; and  this  confide- 
ration  demands  particular  attention  in  con- 
tufed  wounds,  when  the  patient’s  complaint 
exceeds  what  we  fee  caufe  for,  and  gives  us 
reafon  to  liifpedl:  latent  mifchief.  As  the 
contufed  and  lacerated  veffels,  apparent  in 
the  wound  itfelf,  are  impediments  to  the  re- 
union or  healing  of  it,  it  is  our  bufmefs  to 
affift  nature  in  the  feparation  of  them,  by 
moderately  warm  fomentations,  digefliv-es, 
and  cataplafms  fcarifying  fonie,  and  cutting 
off  other  parts,  that  have  loft  their  vitality. 
Bleeding,  gentle  purging,  and  an  exadl  re- 
gimen, are  to  be  obferved ; and  the  patient 

4 cannot 
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cannot  take  too  freely  of  refolving  and  atte- 
nuating  liquors,  in  order  to  keep  the  blood 
in  a proper  idate  of  fluidity,  to  prevent,  or 
remove,  obftrudions  in  the  wound  and  adja- 
cent parts.  If  great  tenfion  and  inflamma- 
tion fupervene,  emollient  fomentations  and 
cataplafms  are  advifable.  A decoftion  of 
jior.  eham.  & fambuc.  in  new  milk  and  water, 
makes  a good  fomentation  ; and  bread,  form- 
ed into  a proper  conflftence  with  it,  and  a 
little  fine  ol.  olivar.  is  a fiiitable  cataplafm 
upon  this  occafion  ; before  the  application  of 
which,  a plafter  of  co'at.  alb.  fhould  be  ap- 
plied over  the  dreffing  of  the  digeflive  to  the 
wound,  which  may  be  foftened  with  the 
famaritan  balfa^n.^  before  recommended,  and 
Lifed  warm,  not  hot  : but  fhould  there  be  a 
tendency  to  a Ipreading  gangrene.,  as  fome- 
times  happens  in  wounds  violently  contufedj 
elpecially  in  conftitutions  where  there  is  a 
depravation  of  the  fluids,  and  laxity  of  the 
folids,  then  the  fit.  commun.  made  antifept  'ic 
with  the  addition  of  fal.  ammon.  crud.  or 
Jpirit.  mindcreri,  and  a cataplafm,  compofed  of 
this  fomenting  liquor,  bread,  farm.  hord. 
and  fpec.  pro  cataplafmat . e cymino,  with  the  • 

addition 
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addition  of  ung.Jhnp.  or  ung.  e florib . famb . to 
keep  it  properly  loft,  are  better  accommodated 
to  the  purpofe,  with  the  nfe  of  the  bark  and 
camphh-e^  if  the  patient  is  very  languid.  All 
thefe  matters  muft  be  regulated  by  the  fur- 
geon’s  conflant  attention  : no  invariable  rules 
can  be  prefcribed. 

An  inflammation,  attending  a wound,  may 
prove  of  very  ill  confequence,  elpecially 
when  it  is  accompanied  vuth  contuflon  and 
laceration  of  the  parts  ; and  may  terminate 
in  a gangrene,  if  not  timely  prevented. — 
Gentle  dreflings,  applied  to  the  wound  itfelf, 
and  emollient  fomentations  and  cataplafms 
are  proper ; venefe6tion,  lenient  purgatives, 
and  cool  liquid  diet,  mufl:  be  ufed  plentifully, 
paying  due  regard  to  the  non-naturals.  If 
the  inflammation  proves  of  the  eryfipelatous 
kind,  which  frequently  happens  in  wounds,, 
the  fame  general  rules  are  to  be  oblerved."^' 

The 

^ An  ointment,  prepared  according  to  art,  with  the 
pureft  white  part  of  elder  flower's  boiled  in  frefh  axungid 
porcina,  in  a tinned  pan,  with  the  gentlell  degree  of  fire,' 
ftirring  it  all  the  while  very  carefully,  to  preferve  its 
■y\'hitcnefs  and  fragrance,  free  from  empyreuma,  is  a neat 

and 
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The  immediate  fenfation  of  pain,  upon  re- 
ceiving a wound,  is  from  the  divifion  of  the 
nervous  fibrils,  then  from  their  divulfion  ; 
whence  it  may  extend  to  fome  difi;ance  from 
the  wound  itfelf,  which  generally  is  not  of 
long  duration,  nor  much  to  be  dreaded  ; but 
afterwards,  pain  in  wounds,  from  various 
caufes,  may  arife  to  fuch  a degree,  as  to  ef- 
fedt  the  whole  body  ; difiiurbing  all  the  ope- 
rations of  the  aifimal  oeconomy,  and  nervous 

lyflem, 

and  efficacious  application  in  inflammations  ; and  with 
the  addition  of  cera  alba  makes  a cerate,  inferior  to  none, 

for  fuch  purpofos, ^-In  eryfipelatous  cafes,  camphire  may 

be  added  to  the  ointment,  firll:  reduced  into  fine  powder, 
and  then  well  rubbed  and  incorporated  with  ol.  olivar, 
optim.  giving  it  the  confiftence  of  a liniment,  to  be  ap- 
plied with  a feather,  and  a plafter  of  the  cerate  over  it, 
Thefe  applications  I have  long  ufed,  much  to  my  fatif- 

fadfion. In  order  to  prevent  an  empyrewna,  and  the 

ointment  from  being  robbed  of  its  fragrance,  and  pure 
whitenefs,  it  may  be  made  in  balnea  marice.  I have  had 
it  lately  prepared  for  me  in  that  manner,  by  pouring  the 
axungia  boiling  hot  upon  the  flowers,  in  a well  glazed 
earthen  pot,  keeping  it  clofe  covered  eight  or  ten  flours, 
in  a kettle  of  boiling  water. 

See  Goulard's  Treatife  upon  the  Virtues  of  Lead,  which 
he  too  highly  extols  j on  which  account  read  Aiklds^M- 
dicous  Remarks  upon  it. 
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iyftem,  becoming  by  its  excefs  and  continue 
ance, ' of  the  mofl  dangerous  coiifequence, 
It  is  the  moft  violent  ftimulus,  it  breaks  the 
patient’s  reft,  brings  on  fever,  inflammation, 
convulfions,  &e.  therefore  all  endeavours 
Ihould  be  ufed  to  remedy  this  grievance,  as 
Ipeedily  as  poffible  ; and,  in  order  to  effect 
this  important  purpofe,  we  have  to  conflder 
the  difterent  caufes  of  pain,  that  we  may 
avoid  falling  into  miftakes  in  pracftice.  It 
may  be  owing  to  fome  extraneous  body,  veU 
heating  the  fenfible  parts  ; to  the  applica- 
tion of  acrimonious  medicines  ; to  the 

half,  or  partial,  divifion  of  a nerve  or  ten- 
don ; to  inflammation  and  tenflon,  diftra£t- 

ing  the  nervous  Jibrillc^  ; to  too  ftrait  ban- 

dage, or  an  ill  pofltion  of  the  affected  part;^ 
The  nature  of  the  caufes  plainly  indicates 
the  means  of  removing  this  dreadful  evil  ; 

as  the  extraction  of  the  extraneous  body  ; 

the  application  of  emollient  and  anodyne 
medicines,  fuch  as  a white-bread  poultice, 

the  total  divifion  of  the  nerve  or 

tendon,  if  all  other  attempts  fail  ; to  take 

off  the  inflammation  and  tenfion,  by  the  me- 
thods already  prelcribed  ; to  alter  the  ban- 

dage, 


dage,  making  it  only  retentive  ; and  to  change 
the  poiition  of  the  limb  or  part  : but  when 
our  defign  of  removing  this  threatening 
fymptom,  by  thefe  meafures,  is  not  foon  an- 
fwered,  it  is  neceffary  to  have  recourfe  to 
opiates  to  afluage  it,  given  in  proportion  to 
its  violence,  till  the  eaufe  can  be  effedually 
removed.* 

Convullions  are  the  lafl  lymptoms  we  have 
to  encounter,  and  are  to  be  looked  upon  as 
the  moft  formidable  attending  wounds.  They 
are  involuntary  contraflions  of  the  mulcles, 
proceeding  from  various  caufes,  affecting  the 
nervous  lyftem,  particularly  from  irritations 
of  the  nervous  or  tendinous  parts.  They 
may  arife  from  inanition,  when  proflife 
hxxmorrha^es  debilitate  the  circulation,  confe- 
quently  the  nervous  influence,  and  every  ani- 
mal function  fulFer  ; and  the  fame  inordinate 

mufcular 

* From  what  has  been  faid  upon  this  article,  we  may 
ebferve,  how  neceffary  it  may  fometimes  be  found,  when 
we  are  obliged  to  make  painful  applications,  to  ufe  le- 
nients  and  anodynes,  to  mitigate  the  pain,  as  much  as 

• we  can,  and  prevent  inflammation. See  Differtations 

upon  Pain  and  Anodynes,  by  Meff.  Louis^  Guyot^  and 
Fahre^  in  the  Prize  Mem.  of  the  Roy.  Acad,  of  Surgery 
for  the  year  1745. 
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mufcular  motions  may  be  produced  by  reple- 
tion. The  methods  of  cure  are  indicated  by 
a proper  attention  to  the  caufes  whence  they 
proceed  ; as,  by  removing  the  offending 
body,  when  they  proceed  from  irritation  ; 
by  giving  nutrimental  broths  liberally,  when 
from  inanition,  and  by  evacuations,  efpecially 
venefedlion,-  when  they  arife  from  plenitude 
of  the  veffels ; living  upon  very  low  diet.. 
Hippocrates  fa)'S,  “ Morbts  a plenitudine  ortis 
“ mederetur  evacuation  illis  vero  qui  manitlone 
“ jierent  mederetur  repletio,^"^  There  is  a re- 
markable cafe  to  this  purpofe  in  Lower  de 
Cordcn  pag.  75,  Edit.  Septlm. 

Celfus  and  others  fpeak  of  four  kinds  of 
fpafms  or  convulfions,  that  may  happen  in 
wounds.  I . The  emprojihotonos ^ which  draws 
the  neck  and  other  parts  of  the  body  for- 
wards. 2.  OplJihotonoSn  a motion  diredtly 
oppofite  to  that.  3.  Let  anus  ^ which  is  that 
fpecies  of  fpofniy  wherein  we  obferve  both 
anterior  and  pofterior  parts  of  the  body  af- 
fedled,  becoming  rigid  and  inflexible.  4.  The 
fpafmus  cynicusn  fometimes  called  rlfus  fardo- 
nlcus,  is  that  kind,  in  which  the  mouth  is 
drawn  awry.  . 

The 
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The  locked-jaw  is  to  be  confidered  as  a fpe- 
ties  of  coiivuliion,  and  ufed  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a mortal  lymptom  in  wounds,  with- 
out refource,  till  bpiurn^  that  heavenly  reme- 
dy, was  found  to  be  a cure  for  it  ; of  which 
we  have  feveral  iniliances,  in  the  London  Me- 

dical  Obfervations  and  Inquiries. It  appears, 

from  what  Hippocrates  has  recorded  in  the 
feventh  book  of  his  Epidemics.,  that  this  kind 
of  convulfive  diforder  had  not  palled  unob- 
ferved  by  him,  but  he  deemed  it  a mortal 
lymptom.  He  mentions  the  cafe  of  a mailer 
of  a lliip,  where,  in  confequence  of  a wound 
upon  his  finger,  an  opijihotoms  attended  a 
locked-jaw,  which  proved  fatal.* 


* See  do£lor  Chalmerses  account  of  the  opljlhotonos  ^ 
tetanus^  in  the  ift  vol.  of  the  London  Medical  Obfervations 
and  Inquiries.  He  is  a phyfician  of  eminence  at  Charles- 
town, in  5outh-Carolina,  in  which  climate  thefe  convul- 
five dlforders  are  much  more  frequent  than  in  Europe. 

Pachequus,  a very  eminent  phyfician  at  Montpelier,  in 
fome  remarks  communicated  to  Riverius,  which  he  made 
at  the  fiege  of  that  city,  fays,  “ that  many  of  the  foldiers 
“ wounded  in  the  hands,  were  feized  with  convulfions  of 
‘‘  the  temporal  mufcles^  and  di  ed  foon  after  : and  that 
* fome  of  them  could  not  open  their  mouths  j”  which  de- 

fcription 
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«F  THE  EXTRACTION  OF  EXTRANEOUS 

BODIES. 

/ 

THE  extra£^:ion  of  extraneous  bodies,  is- 
a part  of  iurgery  that  demands  particular  con- 
fideration  and  attention.  Under  «the  deno- 
mination of  extraneous  bodies,,  are  comprifed 
thofe  that  will  not  unite  with  our  folids,  but 
hinder  -the  reunion  'of  the  parts,  wherein- 
they  are  lodged,  whether  they  be  of  metal, 
wood,  ftone,  cloth,  &c.  and  loofe  fragments 
of  bones,  dead  contu&d  flefh,  coagula  of 
blood,  are  to  be  eonlidered  as  extraneous  bo- 
dies ; poifon  alfo  may  be  included,  but  we 
fhall  principally  attend  to  fuch,  as  may  be 
taken  hold  of  and  extracted  by  hand  or  in- 
ftrument. 

The  ancients  had  opportunities  of  feeing, 
a greater  variety  of  extraneous  bodies  in 
wounds,  than  we  have,  becaufe  of  the  vari-- 
ous  deftruftive  inftmments  of  war  they  ufed  ; 

whereaS' 

fcription  exaftly  correfponds  with  the  fpecihs  of  convul- 
fion  now  denominated  the  locked,  jaw,  for  which  no  reme. 
dy  was  then  known.— Vid.  Prax.  Med.  Riverii. 
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whereas  what  we  .ufe  are  chiefly  cutting  wea-^ 
J)ons  and  fliot.  The  inftruments  employed 
in  extra6ling  thefe  bodies,  we  may  fee  deli- 
neated in  Scidtetus' s Annamentar.  Chirurg. 
taken  from  authors  who  have  treated  on  this 
fubje6t,  as  well  as  thofe  of  his  own  inven- 
tion ; but  the  modern  military  furgeons 
have,  with  good  reafon,  much  reduced  the 
number. 

After  having  difcovered  the  extraneous 
body,  the  place  for  extraction  of  it,  is  that  by 
Vvdiich  it  entered ; unlefs  there  is  apparent 
danger  of  wounding  fome  large  blood- veflel, 
or  other  part  of  coiifequence,  or  it  be  lodged 
near  the  oppofite  fide  of  a limb,  or  other  part 
of  the  body  ; or  being  of  fuch  a fhape,  that 
it  cannot  be  returned  the  fame  way  it  enter- 
ed, without  great  laceration  of  the  parts  ; as 
a bearded  arrow,  for  inftance,  which  requires 
to  be  taken  out  the  oppofite  way  to  that  it 
entered,  or  the  wound  to  be  fufficiently  en- 
larged, to  prevent  laceration.* 

In 


* See  Gilpin’s  Life  of  Zifca^  that  famous  Bohemian 
general  and  reformer,  who  had  his  eye  torn  out  of  its 
prbit,  in  the  extradtion  ©f  a barbed  arrow. 
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In  order  to  extradl  the  extraneous  body,  in 
the  firfl;  manner  propofed,  we  are  to  place  the 
patient,  as  nearly  as  poffible,  in  the  pofture 
he  received  it,  for  it  is  plain,  thus,  the  paf- 
fage  will  be  more  diredl.  Gefner  mentions  a 
very  pertinent  inftance,  of  a furgeon,  who, 
after  many  fruitlefs  attempts  to  extradl  an 
arrow,  alked  the  patient  in  what  polition  he 
received  it,  and  after  underftanding  it  was  on 
horfeback,  he  placed  him  in  a riding  pofture, 
and  immediately  drew  out  the  weapon  with- 
out difficulty. 

When  the  orifice  of  the  wound  is  fo  fmall, 
that  we  cannot  commodioufly  introduce  in- 
ftruments,  to  extradt  the  extraneous  body, 
we  are  to  enlarge  it,  if  practicable,  without 
injuring  any  large  veffel,  nerve,  or  tendon  ; 
and  after  having  gained  good,  clear  hold  of 
it  with  the  forceps^  we  muft  proceed  cauti- 
oufly,  firft  moving  them  from  fide  to  fide, 
upwards  and  downwards,  before  we  begin  to 
draw,  in  order  to  loofen  it,  and  dilate  the 
parts  ; then  extraCt  it  gently  and  gradually, 
to  avoid  lacerating  them,  applying  the  left 
hand  to  the  place,  whence  the  lubftance  is  to 
be  extracted,  in  order  to  keep  the  member  or 

VoL.  I.  P part 
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part  firm ; and,  under  fome  circumftances, 
the  operator  may  feel  the  courfc  of  the  in- 
flrument,  and  be  better  directed,  by  this 
means,  what  turns  to  make,  to  facilitate  the 
extradlion. 

When  the  cafe  is  fo  circumftanced,  that 
we  are  obliged  to  attempt  extradlion  of  the 
foreign  body,  on  the  oppofite  fide  to  its  en- 
trance, we  are  firft  to  conlider  what  parts  we 
have  to  cut  through,  before  we  come  at  it, 
and  when  we  know  there  are  none  in  the 
way,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  wound,  we  may 
cut  direiSUy  a’nd  boldly  upon  it,  making  the 
aperture  in  proportion  to  the  hze  of  the  body, 
when  we  can  judge  of  that ; however,  too 
l^irge,  rather  than  too  fmall,  to  avoid  putting 
the  patient  to  unnecefTary  pain,  and  contufing 
and  lacerating  the  parts  in  the  extradtion  of 
it  ; proceeding  then  to  finifh  the  operation 
as  directed. 

The  moft 'feafonable  time  for  performance 
of  this  operation,  is  generally  immediately 
after  the  wound  is  inflifted,  before  inflamma- 
tion and  tenflon  come  on,  which,  adding  to 
the  fenfibility  of  the  parts,  mufl:  confequently 
occaflon  more  pain  in  the  doing  of  it  ; be- 

lides, 
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fidcs,  whilft  the  extraneous  body  remains  in 
the  part,  it  may  excite  violent  lymptoms  by 
irritation,  as  we  may  fee  in  the  cafe  related 
by  Mr.  IVtfeman,  of  a nobleman’s  fervant, 
who  was  fhot  by  a highwayman  : and  Bldloo 
in  his  Exercitat.  Anatomic.  Chirurgic.  gives  an 
account  of  a foldier  in  the  Engiijh  army,  that 
loft  his  life  through  the  obftinacy  of  a lur- 
geon,  M^ho  refilled  to  cut  upon  and  extraft;  a 
ball,  which  lay  very  favourably  for  the  ope- 
ration, between  the  fourth  and  fifth  rib. 

A few  years  ago,  the  following  cafe  came  un- 
der my  infpe6lion. 

A young  man,  as  he  was  earneft  at  his 
work,  requiring  the  ufe  of  his  knee,  was 
fenfible  of  fomething  piercing  the  top  of  his 
thigh,  three  or  four  inches  from  the  joint, 
but  could  not  difcover  what  it  was.  An 
able  furgeon  attempted,  foon  after  the  acci- 
dent, to  find  what  he  apprehended  might  be 
lodged  therein,  and  diredted  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a punfture  not  bigger  than  a pin- 
hole, and  by  the  patient’s  complaining  of  an 
extreme  pungent  pain  upon  prefllire,  he  made 
incifion  in  fearch  of  it,  but  in  vain.  Many 
weeks  after,  I was  called  into  confultation, 

P 2 the 
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the  fymptoms  becoming  very  threatenino*  - 
a confiderable  fever  was  raifed,  violent  pain 
attended  the  thigh,  and  he  was  not  able  to 
fet  a ftep,  without  having  the  whole  limb 
thrown  into  fpafms  ; but  the  fwelling  and 
inflammation  were  inconfiderable.  We  exa- 
mined the  limb  with  the  utmoft  care,  and 
upon  preflfure,  feveral  inches  from  where  the 
pundture  was,  under  the  fafcia  femorts^  he 
complained  of  a very  acute  pricking  pain, 
which  inftantly  brought  on  the  Ipafms. 
Thefe  confiderations  determined  us,  without 
hefitation,  to  make  inciflon  upon  that  fpot, 
through  the  fafcia,  where  we  fortunately  dif- 
covered  and  extracted  a needle,  about  two 
inches  long  ; upon  which  the  fymptoms  va- 
nifhed,  and  he  was  foon  cured. 

Notwithftanding  the  obvious  difadvantages 
of  fuffering  extraneous  bodies  to  remain  in 
wounds,  yet  if  tenfion  and  inflammation  have 
already  feized  the  parts,  the  orifice  of  the 
wound  being  alfo  clofed,  the  fubftance  lying 
deep,  and  the  patient  weak  and  languid,  the 
pain  which  the  operation,  under  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  muff  neceflarily  occaflon,  proba- 
bly would  greatly  increafe  the  inflammation, 

raife 
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raife  the  fever  to  a high  degree,  and  perhaps 
throw  the  patient  into  convuhions  ; there- 
fore it  is  advifable  to  poftpone  it  to  a fa- 
vourable opportunity,  applying  emollients 
and  anodynes,  and  paying  due  attention  to 
the  patient’s  ftate  and  condition  in  all  re- 
fpedls. 

Should  a large  extraneous  body  happen  to 
be  lodged  deep,  and  firmly  fixed,  fb  that  it 
cannot  be  brought  away,  without  great  lace- 
ration of  the  parts,  nor  incifion  fafely  made, 
to  facilitate  the  extrablion,  it  is  prudent  not 
to  venture  to  attempt  it,  but  to  wait,  till  it 
loofens  by  fuppuration  ; which  fhould  be 
promoted  by  emollient  cataplafins^  and  flich 
applications  ; then,  there  is  reafon  to  expebl, 
it  may  be  extracted  with  more  eafe  and 
fafety.  There  is  a memorable  cafe  to  this 
purpofe  in  the  you7~nal  des  Sgavans^  for  the 

year  1735. Cafes  of  this  nature  call  upon 

the  furgeon  for  deliberate  confideration  and 
attention. 

Upon  a fuppofition  that  a foreign  body  is 
lodged  in  a part,  though  it  cannot  be  dif- 
covered,  we  fhould  not  torment  the  patient, 
by  cutting  at  random  to  find  it,  becaufe  we 

P 
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may  do  much  more  harm  by  the  fearch, 
than  its  continuance  in  the  part  would  oc- 
cafion  ; for  we  have  inftanCes  of  various 
kinds  of  fubftances  being  lodged  in  different 
parts  of  the  body  a long  time,  without  doing 

any  remarkable  injury. Hippocrates  relates 

the  cafe  of  a perfon,  who  was  wounded  in 
the  groin  with  an  arrow,  the  head  of  which 
remained  in  the  part,  yet  he  found  no  incon- 
venience from  it,  till  fix  years  after,  when 
it  was  difeovered,  incifion  made  upon  it  and 
extradted. Deckers  tells  us  of  a gentle- 

man, who  was  wounded  in  the  .right  hypo- 
chendrium^  and,  thirty  years  after,  had  the 

ball  extradted  at  his  knee. Alexander  Be- 

neditius  fays,  that  a Greek  was  wounded  on 
the  right  temple  with  a dart,  at  the  fiege  of 
Colchis^  and  taken  captive  by  the  T^urks  ; af- 
ter the  wound  was  healed,  he  lived  twenty 
years  in  flavery,  then  obtained  his  liberty, 
and  came  to  Sidon ; five  years  after  that,  as 
he  was  wafliing  his  face,  he  was  feized  with 
a fit  of  fneezing,  and  difeharged,  at  one  of 
his  noftrils,  a piece  of  the  dart,  with  the  iron 
point  of  a conhderable  length. HUdanus 

gives  an  inflance  of  a piece  of  a fword,  that 

was 
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was  lodged  in  a gentleman’s  face  feveral 
years,  before  it  was  extracted  from  an  abfcefs 
then  formed  : and  he  relates  a cafe,  in  which 
a ball  remained  hx  months  between  the  Ikull 
dura  mater ^ without  producing 'any  bad 
lymptom. — : — Amatus  ljujitanus  Ipeaks  of  a 
drunken  courtefan,  who,  in  a fray,  was 
wounded  with  a long  fharp-pointed  knife ; 
in  which  cafe,  the  wound  healed,  and  fhe 
found  no  defeat  in  her  animal  or  rational  fa- 
culties ; but  eight  years  after,  dying  of  a 

fever,  and  her  head  being  opened,  a large 

% 

piece  of  the  knife  was  found  between  the 

Ikull  and  dura  mater. Monf.  l^e  Dr  an  in 

his  treatife  on  gun  fhot  wounds,  fpeaks  of 
his  own  knowledge  concerning  the  lodgment 
of  a ball  near  the  fella  turcica.^  the  patient 

dying  fuddenly  a year  after  the  accident. 

An  eminent  llirgeon  of  my  acquaintance 
told  me  of  a cafe,  in  which  a ball  was  ex- 
tra£led,  and  fome  months  after,  a piece  of 
cloth  was  expelled,  till  which  time  the  wound 

kept  open,  but  was  then  foon  healed. 

In  Chelfea  holjDital,  an  old  foldier  had  a piece 
of  rag  difcharged  from  a wound,  that  it  had 
kept  open  many  years,  which  then  healed 

T*  4 without 
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without  any  trouble. Hence  we  fee,  na- 

ture often  exerts  herfelf,  to  get  rid  of  an  ex- 
traneous body,  by  fuppuration,  or  raifing  an 
ahfcefs  in  the  part  where  it  is  lodged,  and  by 
that  means  expels,  or  brings  it  near  the  fur- 

face,  fo  as  to  be  eafily  extrafted. On  this 

occafion  I may  alfo  relate,  from  a gentleman 
that  knew  it,  the  cafe  of  a boy  in  the  Hotel 
Dieu  at  Paris^  who,  three  weeks  after  fwal- 
lowing  a long  needle,  in  a piece  of  bread, 
had  an  abfccfs  formed  a little  below  the  navel, 
on  the  right  lide,  and  the  needle  extracted 

from  it. Ruyfch,  Punnannus,  and  Hoffman, 

take  notice  of  fuch  cafes. Wtfeman  inveighs 

againft  too  much  endeavouring  to  extradl  ex- 
traneous bodies,  giving  inftances  of  nature’s 
efforts  to  relieve  herfelf,  yet  when  they  can, 
with  convenience  and  fafety,  be  removed, 
they  fhould  not  be  left.* 

It 

* Formlus,  a furgeon  of  great  note  and  experience, 
who  has  been  mentioned,  communicated  to  Rherius  a 
very  fingular  cafe  indeed,  wherein  a fmall  leaden  ball  was 
fixed  and  remained  feven  years  in  the  body  of  the  os  calcis  ; 
in  confequence  of  which,  the  wound  degenerated  into  an 
ill  conditioned  ulcer,  attended  with  great  caries  of  the 
bone.  After  denudating  the  bone,  by  two  applications 

of 
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It  is  no  irrational  fuppofition,  that  a wea- 
pon fhonld  pierce  the  aorta  or  carotid,  and 
flop  the  aperture  fo  clofe,  that  little  or  no 
blood  could  immediately  efcape,  the  patient 
furviving  the  infliction  of  the  wound  a fhort 
{pace  of  time,  though  death  would  infl:antly 
follow  the  extraftion  of  it  ; and  probably 
this  might  be  the  cafe  of  Epaminondas , as  re- 
corded by  Cornelius  Nepos,  who,'  fighting 
as;ainfl:  the  Eacedremonians,  was  fenfible  of 
having  received  a mortal  wound,  and  appre- 
hending he  fhould  die,  as  foon  as  the  head  of 
the  lance  was  drawn  out  of  his  body,  it  was 
kept  in,  till  he  was  told  the  Boeotians  had 
conquered,  upon  which  news,  fays  he,  “ I 
“ have  lived  long  enough,  for  I die  uncon- 
“ quered.”  The  deadly  weapon  was  then 
extracted,  and  the  renowned  general  ex- 
pired 

of  a cauftic,  he  found  it  necelTary,  in  order  to  come  at 
and  extract  this  extraneous  body,  to  make  ufe  of  the 
trepan  ; then  it  was  eafily  extrafted,  and  the  ulcer  foon 
cured.  He  alfo  mentions  a cafe,  in  which  a piece  of  a 
fword  remained  many  years  in  a perfon’s  arm,  the  wound 
being  fufFered  to  clofe  without  fearching  for  it  at  firft ; at 
length  it  appeared  under  the  cicatrix,  on  the  fuperior  part 
of  the  arm,  where  it  entered,  and  was  then  cut  upon, 
and  extra<51;ed  covered  with  ruft. 
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pired  inidantly. Petrus  de  Largenta  con- 

firms the  other  part  of  the  fuppofition,  by 
a narrative  he  gives  of  a man,  who,  after 
being  wounded  in  the  neck,  the  arrow  (lick- 
ing in  one  of  the  carotids^  fpoke  very  well 
before  the  extraction  of  it,  but  died  immedi- 
ately after.* 

OF 

* Some  eminent  practitioners,  of  former  ages,  have 
looked  upon  the  operation  of  extracting  extraneous  bo- 
dies rather  unneceflary,  making  great  account  of  their 
fecret  applications,  which  they  termed  attrahents^  but  are 
to  be  looked  upon  only  as  fuppurants  ; and  what  confirms 
this  opinion  is,  that  many  of  the  medicines,  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  mentioned  in  Forejius^  Mangetus^  &Cy  are  no  more 
. tjian  common  digeflives, 

/ 
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♦ 

OF  THE  NON-NATURALS,  WHICH  ARE  OF  GREAT 
CONSEQUENCE  TO  BE  OBSERVED  IN  CURING 
WOUNDS,  WHETHER  ACCIDENTAL,  OR  AFTER 
CAPITAL  OPERATIONS. 

■(i)  THE  atmo{phere  the  patient  breathes 
in,  fhould  be  dry,  with  a temperate  degree 
of  heat,  free  from  all  noxious  vapours. 
Moift  and  cold  air  >obfl:ru£ls  perlpiration, 
whence  proceed  various  diforders  ; and  in- 
tenfe  cold  contrafts  the  veffels,  and  coagu-i* 
lates  or  thickens  the  fluids  ; and  when  ex-r 
ceflively  hot,  it  produces  putrefaction,  and 
large  flippurations  with  acrimony.  The  in^ 
conveniencies  arifing  from  exceffive  cold,  are 
to  be  remedied  by  fires,  and  for  thofe  pro- 
ceeding from  immoderate  heat,  the  patient’s 
room  is  to  be  cooled,  by  opening  a window, 
admitting  the  breezes  and  frefh  air,  placing 
large  pots  of  water  in  different  parts  of  it, 
with  fragrant  aromatic  herbs  and  flowers  in  < 
them,  ftrewing  fome  upon  the  floor,  which 
will  diffufe  refrefhing  and  vivifying  ejffluvia, 
to  correct  the  ill  effeCts  of  putrid  exhalations, 

affecting 
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afFefting  the  limgS,  and  animal  oeconomy. 
It  often  happens  in  hofpitals  and  fhips,  where 
great  numbers  of  patients  are  crouded  toge- 
ther, that  fuch  a corrupt  and  ftagnant  air 
caufes  various  diforders,  and  the  word:  kind 
of  fevers  ; therefore  thofe  who  have  the  care 
of  the  wounded,  cannot  be  too  felicitous  to 
have  them  breathe  a pure,  frelh,  untainted 
air,  impregnated,  if  poffible,  with  a grateful 
fragrance,  to  refrefh  the  fpirits ; feeing  that 
the  fick-room  be  kept  neat  and  clean  : and  in 
order  to  correal  putrefaction,  vinegar  may  be 
iprinkled  upon  the  floor,  and  upon  the  ban- 
dages, mixed  with  lavender-water,  or  fome 
fuch  plealant  feented  liquor  ; vinegar  is  the 
beft  antiputrefeent  we  have,* 

OF 

* See  what  fir  yohjt  Pringle  and  do(5lor  Donald  Monro 
fay  concerning  this  important  matter,  in  their  account  of 
difeafes  of  the  army ; particularly  the  former  gentleman’s 
obfervations  on  the  jail  and  hofpital  fever. 
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OF  DIET. 

(2)  DIET,  in  the  cure  of  wounds,  as 
well  as  difeafes,  is  often  of  the  utmofl  confe- 
quence  to  be  attended  ftridlly  to.  Hippocrates, 
Celfus,  and  the  beft  writers  hnce  their  days, 
enjoin  a Ipare  diet  in  wounds,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent inflammation,  fever,  &c.  laying,  it  fliould 
be  food  that  affords  good  juices  ; by  which 
mufl;  be  meant,  fuch  as  will  foon  digeft,  and 
be  eafily  aflimilated  ; not  of  a glutinous  na- 
ture, that  would  make  our  fluids  vifcid,  or 
apt  to  become  putrid  and  acrid,  tending  to 
produce  obftru^lions,  inflammation,  &c.  It 
fliould  principally  confift  of  the  vegetable,  fa- 
rinaceous kind,  and  what  animal  food  is  al- 
lowed, fliould  be  confined  to  weak  broths, 
except  under  particular  circumftances,  that 
will  be  fpecified.  Barley-broth,  oatmeal- 
gruel,  ptifan,  almond-emulfion,  thin  chicken 
or  veal  broth,  &c.  fliould  be  taken  freely. 
The  patient  may  eat  boiled  or  roafled  apples, 
boiled  pot-herbs,  fuch  as  fpinage,  lettuce,  &c. 
avoiding  every  thing  of  a poignant,  ftimu- 

latincr 
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lating  quality,  for  the  reafons  we  have  given ; 
as  flefh-meat  high-feafoned  ; all  fermented 
liquors,  as  wine,  beer,  &c.  or  ardent  fpirits  * 
all  ftrong  foups  or  broths,  and  alcalefceat 
plants,  as  celery,  crefies,  horfe-radith,  muf- 
tard,  &c.  in  order  to  have  a foft,  balfamic 
chyle,  that  the  blood  may  be  free  from  acri- 
mony, or  tendency  to  an  inflammatory  ftate, 
produftive  of  fevers,  &c.  However,  in  fome 
cafes,  we  muft  take  care,  we  do  not  adhere 
too  clofely  to  thefe  dietetic  niles,  in  the  cure 
of  wounds.  We  mufl:  always  have  a regard 
to  the  ftrength,  weaknefs,  and  confUtution 
of  the  patient ; 'for  -if  it  is  a weak,  faint ' 
perfon,  there  is  a neceffity  of  giving  good 
nutrimental  broths,  and  temperate  cordials, 
allowing  wine,  diluted  with  water,  or  even 
wine  alone,  as  the  beft  of  cordials  to  fome 
people.  The  patient’s  uhial  manner  of 
living  mufl:  alfo  be  confidered,  remembering  ' 
the  old  faying  ; Cufl:om  is  a fecond  nature : 
and  certainly  it  is  fo  ; for  when  a perfon 
has  been  inured  to  a particular  way  of  living,' 
a hidden  and  great  alteration  in  it  may  prove 
very  detrimental,  which  is  evinced  by  daily 
oblervation. 


When 
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When  the  Dutch  zOied  in  confederacy 
with  us,  the  Eng/ijh  army  fed  chiefly  upon 
flefh,  and  the  Dutch  upon  vegetables  ; and 
in  the  different  hofpitals,  the  wounded  men 
were  treated  accordingly  ; but  whenever  the 
Dutch  were  carried  off  to  the  Engiijh  quar- 
ters, and  vice  verfa,  many  of  both  parties  fuf- 
fered  greatly  ; the  Englijh  grew  faint  and 
languid  with  a vegetable  diet,  and  on  the 
contrary,  the  animal  food  threw  the  Dutch 
into  fevers. 

Our  own  countryman,  the  great  Wifeman^ 
fhows  the  neceffary  latitude  to  be  allowed  on 
thefe  occafions,  by  feveral  iiiftances,  particu- 
larly in  a perfon,  accuftomed  to  drink  wine 
too  freely,  that  was  bitten  on  the  back  of  his 
hand  by  a monkey ; and  fo  long  as  he  was 
obliged  to  abflain  from  that  liquor,  he  grew 
daily  worfe  and  worfe,  but  when  he  was  al- 
lowed it,  he  immediately  grew  better,  and 

foon  recovered. Bonetus  gives  us  the  hif- 

tory  of  a young  gentleman’s  cafe  at  Paris, 
who  being  confined  to  broths,  ptifan,  &c. 
and  abfolutely  forbidden  the  ufe  of  wine,  to 
which  he  was  addifled,  died  of  a wound  in 
his  thigh,  though  it  was  no  more  than  a fim- 

ple 
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pie  one  of  the  flefhy  parts,  as  appeared  upon 
examination  after  death,  which  was  aferibed 

to  too  much  abftinence. Profeffor  Monro 

fpeaks  of  a cook  at  Edinburgh^  who  had  the 
cartilaginous  part  of  his  nofe  cut  off,  and  loft 
fb  much  blood,  before  he  faw  him,  that  he 
was  fcarce  able  to  fupport  himfelf;  after 
ftopping  the  hc^morrhage^  and  dreffing  the 
wound,  he  ordered  him  broths,  allowino- 
him  a moderate  quantity  of  wine  ; however, 
according  to  his  cuftomary  way  of  living, 
they  were  not  ftifhcient  for  him  ; he  conti- 
nued faintifti  for  fome  days,  complaining  of 
great  pain  in  the  wound,  and  was  feized  with 
a diarrhcea  ; his  wife  then  fecretly  gave  him 
drams,  to  which  he  had  long  accuftomed 
himfelf,  and  they  had  fo  good  an  efFed,  that 
his  {ymptoms  immediately  abated,  and  he  was 
cured  in  a fliort  time. 

The  feafon  of  the  year  is  likewife  to  be 
confidered  in  relpebl  to  diet,  in  the  cure  of 
wounds  ; thofe  kinds  of  things  of  a poignant 
nature,  which  we  have  cautioned  againft  the 
ufe  of,  have  worfe  effebts  in  fummer  than  in 
winter  ; when  indeed,  fome  of  them  may 

t * 

prove  beneficial  in  ftimulating  the  circula- 
tion. 
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tion,  which  might  become  too  torpid,  for 
Want  of  flich  affiftance. 

The  laft  thing  we  have  to  confider,  in  re- 
lation to  diet,  is  the  difeafe  the  patient  may 
labour  under,  when  he  receives  the  wound, 
or  the  lymptoms  that  may  attend  it.  If  he 
is  weak,  or  hydropic,  ftrengthening  food, 
wine,  &c.  muft  be  allowed  ; but  if  he  is 
Urong,  plethoric,  and  feverilh,  a {pare  diet  is 
ftriflly  to  be  obferved  in  general.  Hence  we 
may  fee,  that  according  to  different  circum- 
ftances  and  fymptoms,  different  regimens 
mu  ft  be  prefcribed  : and  the  fame  may  be 
faid  of  medicines,  which  require  as  much 
variation.  In  order  therefore  to  prefcribe  pro- 
perly, upon  fuch  a variety  of  occafions,  the 
furgeon,  as  we  have  hinted,  muft  have  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  animal  oeconomy, 
of  difeafes,  and  of  the  materia  me  die  a. 

VoL.  I SLEEP 


* Read  Arbuthnot  upon  the  Nature  of  Aliments  ; to 
which  treatife  are  added  praftical  rules  of  diet  in  the  va- 
rious conftitutions  and  difeafes  of  the  human  body. 
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SLEEP  AND  WATCHING. 

(3)  THEvRE  is  nothing  refrefhes  a per- 
foii'like  fleep.  The  want  of  it  caiifes  the 
greatefl  fatigue  and  anxiety,  and  is  fre- 
quently the  occafion  of  many  diforders. 
Pain  is  the  great  dihurber  of  reft  ; therefore 
all  poftible  endeavours  fhould  be  ufed,  'to  re- 
move or  alleviate  it,  as-  diredled  under  that 
article ; coniidering  the  refpeftive  caufes, 
whence  it  arifes^  The  narcotic  or  anodyne 
remedies,  which  we  have  recourle  to,  on 
thefe  occafions,  to  deftroy  the  fenfation  of 
pain,  till  we  can  remove  the  caufe,  are.  pop- 
pies, and  opium,  the  infpiffated  juice  of  thole 
srowing;  in  the  Levant,  of  which  we  have  a 

00  ' ^ 

great  variety,  of  officinal  preparations.  Per- 
haps the  ftrength  of  the  poppies  of  our  own 
growth,  is  not  fo  much  inferior  to  them,  as 
is  generally  imagined  ; for,  by  making  inci- 
cihons  in  fome  fine  large  heads,  growing  in^ 
my  own  garden,  I extradted  the  milky  juice 
into  proper  receivei’s,  where  I fuffered  it  to 

infpiffate 
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irirpifTate  with  the  heat  of  the  fun  ; and,  by 
experience,  found  it  nearly  as  ftrong  as  the 
"Theban  or  Turky  opium.*. 


MOTION  AND  REST. 

(4)  ALL  imaginable  repofe  Ihoiild  be 
recommended  to  the  patient  fiifFering  under 
a dangerous  wound  ; but  motion  is  lefs  pre- 
judicial to  thofe  wounded  in  the  fuperior, 
than  in  the  inferior,  limbs.  The  reafon  that 
reft  and  quiet  fhould  be  fo  ftriftly  enjoined, 
on  this  occalion,  is  too  obvious  to  want  ex- 
planation ; fince  the  agitation  of  the  body  is 
well  known  to  accelerate  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  and  confequently  tends  to  produce 
inflammation.  The  patient  fhould  not  only 
keep  himfelf  as  ftill  and  compofed  as  poftible, 
but  have  the  room  kept  free  from  noife,  and 
rather  dark,  in  very  dangerous  wounds  in 
any  part,  but  more  efpecially  in  thofe  upon 

0^2  , the 

* See  yoncs  on  the  myfteries  of  Opium  revealed ; and 
the  late  profelTor  Jlflon’ s differtation  upon  Opiwn-^  in  vol.v# 
of  the  Med,  EJfays,  Alfo  Young  on  Opium, 
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the  head.  Hildanus  mentions  a melancholy 

ftory  of  a boy  to  this  purpofe,  who  was 
» 

brought  to  his  grave  by  mufic  and  dancing  in 
his  room,  which  immediately  occafioned 
dreadful  fymptoms,  though  he  was  before  in 
a very  hopeful  way  of  recovery.. 

RETENTION  AND  EXCRETION^ 

(5)  IT  is  an  invariable  rule,  not  to  pre- 
feribe  ftrong  purges  for  wounded  perfons ; 
the  fHmuli  of  which  will  be  apt  to  raife  or 
increafe  feveridi  fymptoms,  and  dilTolve  the 
fluids  too  much  : but,  at  the  fame  time,  we 
mu  ft  be  attentive  to  avoid  coftiveiiefs  ; for, 
by  retention  of  the  fceces^  they  become  more 
and  more  acrid  and  putrid,  communicating, 
in  fome  meaftire,  their  pernicious  quality  to 
the  mafs  of  blood.  We  are,  therefore,  to 
keep  the  body  foluble  with  laxatives,  by  the 
mouth,  or  in  the  form  of  clyfters.  Manna^ 
cajfia^  &c.  called  ecco^rotics^  having  a ftimu-' 
lating  property  in  a low  degree,  are  the  pro- 
per medicines  to  anfwer  this  purpofe. 


PASSIONS 
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PASSIONS  OF  THE  MIND. 

(6)  ALL  Violent  paffions  of  the  mind 
difturb  the  funftions  of  the  body  ; as  grief, 
fear,  anger,  &c.  for  which  reafon,  they 
fhould  be  ftudioufly  avoided  or  fubdued,  that 
they  may  not  gain  an  alcendant  or  dominion. 
The  patient  fhould  be  kept  free  from  care, 
and  in  all  poffible  good  humour  and  tranquil- 
lity ; for  the  body  always  fympathizes  with 
the  mind  ; and  wc  have  inconteftible  exam- 
ples, proving  the  pernicious  effedls  and  con- 
fequences  of  inordinate  paffions  upon  the 
wounded.  Hildanus  relates  feverai  inftances, 
ffiowing  their  influence  ; particularly  of  two 
perfons,^  who  were  wounded  in  the  hand, 
and,  by  exceffive  laughter,  had  moft  violent 
pain  excited  in  the  wounds,  extending 
through  the  arm  quite  to  the  neck,  attended 
with  convulfions,  vffiich  brought  them  into 
imminent  danger.  This  great  man  attempts 
to  account  for  the  effeds  of  rifibility  in  thefe 
cafes,  fupported  by  the  authority  of  Lau- 

rentlus  J outer tus. He  alfo  gives  a narra- 

0^3  tive 
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tive  of  a youth,  who  had  a wound  of  his 
head,  accompanied  with  a fradure  of  the 
Ikull,  in  whofe  cafe  all  things  appeared  fair, 
and  promifing  ; but  being  provoked  to  anger, 
he  grew  immediately  feverilh,  foon  after  de- 
lirious, and  died  in  four  days. The  fame 

author  informs  us  of  a man,  whofe  temporal 
artery  was  divided,  and  the  hcemorrhage  re- 
trained for  five  days,  by  a fiyptic ; but  upon 
being  then  put  into  a paffion,  the  artery  hurt 
open,  and  the  eftufion  pf  blood  was  topped 
with  great  difficulty. 

All  acts  of  venery  are  to  be  avoided  ; for 
they  much  accelerate  the  motion  of  the  blood 
at  the  time,  leaving  all  the  powers  of  nature 
in  a tate  of  debility,  and  diforder  the  ner- 
vous fytem. Hildanus  proves  the  ill  ef- 

fects of  venereal  pleatires,  in  the  cafe  of  a 
young  man,  that  was  wounded  on  the  head  ; 
who,  fix  weeks  after  the  accident,  when  the 
wound  was  nearly  cicatrized,  had  a fever 
raifed  by  fuch  an  adventure,  and  died  in  a 
fhort  time.  He  farther  confirms  the  bad 
confequences,  arifing  from  this  fource,  by  an 
account  of  a perfon  whofe  arm  was  ampu- 
tated, and  the  flump  almofh  healed ; and 

whoj 
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who,  from  no  other  evident  caufe,  but  hich 
an  ad  of  indifcretion,  was  feized  with  a 
fever,  attended  with  delirium,  which  foon 

ended  in  convullions,  and  death. Boer- 

haafve  relates  a cafe  that  proved  fatal  from 

the  like  caufe. A praditioner  of  great 

note  has  expreffed  himfelf  thus,  concern- 
ing a patient.  “ It  was  by  the  merciful 
“ providence  of  God,  that  he-  recovered, 
having  daily  commerce  with  a courte- 

“ fan.” Pare  he  has  obferved  many 

inftances  of  the  dire  effeds  of  venery  in 
wounds.* 

Having  given  a general  defcription  of 
wounds,  their  dlagnojis  and  prognojls^  treat- 
ment, &c.  as  at  firfl  propofed,  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  fecond  part,  beginning  with 
wounds  of  the  head  ; but  at  the  conclufion 
of  this,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  fay  a word  or 
two  concerning  ^enefedion,  which  I had  al- 
mofl  forgotten  ; that  an  evacuation  of  fiich 
confequence  in  the  cure  of  wounds,  as  well 

0^4  as 

* In  refpeft  to  the  non-naturals,  we  may  confult 
JV linwright^  Burton^  ^anSloriui’s  Med.  Static.^  Kelli's  Med. 
Siat.  Britan. j De  Gorier-,  id’e. 
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as  in  difeafes,  may  not  be  improperly  or  in- 
difcriminately  preferibed.  In  old,  weak,  or 
infirm  perfons,  or  when  a great  quantity  of 
blood  has  efcaped  by  the  wound,  it  might 
prove  very  detrimental ; and  in  fmall  wounds, 
unattended  with  fymptoms  of  pain,  inflam- 
mation, &c.  it  is  needlefs  ; but  in  wounds, 
accompanied  with  fuch  accidents,  in  a pa- 
tient ftrong,  young,  and  plethoric,  with  a 
full,  tenfe  pulfe,  it  then  becomes  abfblutely 
neceflary  to  take  away  blood,  as  plentifully 
as  his  flrength  will  bear  ; efpecially  in  inju- 
ries of  the  head,  as  we  Ihall  fhow,  which 
prablice  is  fupported  by  the  beft,  and  mofl: 

experienced  .writers. Indeed,  the  French 

ufe  the  lancet  more  freely  than  we  do  ; and 
I am  apt  to  think,  from  what  I have  ob- 
ferved  in  their  writings,  and  heard  of  their 
prablice,  from  eye  witnefTes  the  mofl:  ra- 
tional and  intelligent,  they  fbmetimes  carry 
it  to  a dangerous  excefs,  by  weakening  the 
vital  powers,  and  relaxing  the  folids  fo  much, 
as  to  bring  on  hydropic  fymptoms,  hard  to 

remove. By  endeavouring  to  avoid  one 

rock,  they  fylit  upon  another  ; robbing  the 

blood 
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blood  too  much  of  its  denlity  or  red  glo- 
bules, which,  by  fome  phyficians,  is  very 

fignificantly  called,  fpoliation. Nothing  in 

the  practice  of  phylic  requires  more  Ikill  and 
judgment,  than  prefcribing  in  relped  to  this 
evacuation. 


PART 
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PART  II. 


OF  WOUNDS,  &C.  OF  THE  HEAD. 

IN  this  chapter  we  fhall  treat  not  only 
of  wounds,  but  of  the  various  kinds  of 
injuries,  incident  to  the  head,  and  the  ence- 
phalon ; beginning  with  incifed  wounds  of 
the  fcalp,  mufcles,  2.vA  pericranium. 

In  order  to  judge,  whether  only  the  extern- 
nal  parts  of  the  head  are  injured,  we  are  to 
conlider  the  fize  and  fliape  of  the  weapon  ; 
whether  it  has  a ftrait,  or  a rifing  edge,  by 
which  the  .wound  .was  inflifled  ; the  degree 
.of  force  ufed  ; and  the  length  and  figure  of 
the  wound.  When  it  is  long,  made  by  a 
ftrait,  cutting  inftrument,  we  have  reafbn, 
from  the  fpherical  form  of  the  fkull,  to  fear 


more 
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more  may  be  hurt  than  the  teguments  ; but 
if  the  wound  is  fhort,  to  hope  it  extends  no 
farther,  imlefs  made  with  a fliarp-pointed 
weapon,  pufhed  with  great  force  ; then  in- 
deed, though  the  external  aperture  is  but 
fmall,  it  may  even  penetrate  into  the  cavity  of 
the  Ikull,  and  injure  the  encephalon^  which 
are  the  parts  therein  contained ; therefore  it 
is  necelTary  to  examine  the  weapon,  carefully 
inlpedt  and  explore  the  wound,  and  confider 
the  lymptoms,  in  order  to  form  our  judg- 
ment^ 

It  was  a general  rule,  fir  ft  laid  down  by 
flippocrates^  the  great  luminary  of  medical 
’ fcience,  never  to  be  hafty  in  delivering  a 
prognojijc  in  wounds  of  the  head,  or  to  make 
light  of 'fucli  injuries  upon  that  part,  though 
they  may  appear  trivial ; for  we  have,  upon 
record,  many  inftances  of  Inch  wounds,  un- 
attended with  any  threatening  fymptoms  at 

hrft,  that  have  proved  mortal. Hildanus 

tells  us,  that  a young  lady,  when  warm  with 
dancing,  ftruck  her  head  againft  a poft,  mak- 
ing a flight  wound,  which  fhe  negledled  two 
days,  being  fenfible  of  no  uneafinefs  ; it  be- 
coming then  very  painful,  a barber-furgeon 


was 
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was  called  to  her,  who  made  very  light  of 
it ; but  on  the  fourth  day,  fhe  grew  feverilh, 
and  complained  of  extreme  pain  ; on  the 
fixth,  delirious  fymptoms  came  on,  and  fhe 
died  foon  after.  In  this  cafe,  no  external  in- 
jury of  the  fkull  could  be  difcovered,  but 
upon  opening  it,  extravafated  blood  was 
found,  and  the  membranes  of  the  brain  in- 
flamed to  a high  degree. T^imc^us  fpeaks 

of  a perfon,  who  made  no  complaint  for 
nine  days  after  receiving  a wound  upon  his 
head ; but,  on  the  eleventh  day,  was  feized 
with  convuhions,  and  died  on  the  twelfth. — 
Doleus  relates  the  cafe  of  a Hanoverian^  who 
was  firfl;  feized  with  vomiting,  then  with  a 
delirium^  and  foon  after  died  convulfed,  in 
confequence  of  a contufion  apparently  flight 
upon  his  head. Bohntus  has  a very  extraor- 
dinary cafe  of  this  kind. Not  long  ago,  I 

faw  a young  man,  who  went  about  his  bufi- 
nefs  three  weeks  after  receiving  a blow  juft 
above  his  ear,  which  ftunned  him  at  firft  ; 
but  there  was  no  external  appearance  of  con- 
tufion. His  firft  fymptoms  were  giddinefs 
and  pain,  convuhions  enfued,  and  art  could 

not  fave  him.  The  dura  inater  was  inflamed, 

the 
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the  vefTels,  running  in  the  plicatures  of  the 
7>/Vz  mater ^ turgid,  and  fome  ruptured,  as  we 

difcovered  upon  opening  the  head. In 

Stalpart_  Vander  we  find  a great  colledtion 
of  obfervations  to  this  purpofe,  from  the  belt 
authors,  wherein  the  patients  flirfcred,  fome 
fooner  and  fome  later. 

If  a wound  is  made  by  a blow  with  an 
obtule  weapon,  or  by  a fall  againft  fome  hard 
body,  it  may  prove  much  worfe  in  its  confe- 
quences,  than  when  received  by  a cutting 
inflrum^t ; the  external  parts  may  faffer 
more,  befides  the  danger  of  a concuffion  of  the 

brain. It  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at, 

when  we  confider  the  nature  of  the  parts, 
the  connexion,  dependance,  and  communica- 
tion, between  the  external  and  internal,  that 
the  brain  and  its  appendages  fhould  fuffer 
and  that  violent  fymtoms  or  effects  fhould  be 
produced  by  fuch  caufes,  though  they  might 
not  originally  have  had  their  power  extended 
to  the  interiors  of  the  head. 

If  the  external  orihce  of  the  wound  is 
fmall,  and  the  wound  large  in  the  fubjacent 
parts,  it  is  more  dangerous ; becaufe  the 
matter  confined  there,  becoming  acrid  and 

irritatinsT 
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irritating  by  intcfline  motion,  may  iiifiiiuat^ 
itlelf  far  about,  producing  deleterious  lymp- 
toms,  if  not  timely  prevented  by  ample 

openings,  as  I have  feen. Such  wounds 

are  then  to  be  treated  according  to  gene- 
ral rules. 

A hmple  incifed  wound  of  the  teguments 
of  the  head,  requires  no  other  method  of 
cure,  than  has  been  mentioned  in  refpe<5t  to 
wounds  in  other  parts  ; only  we  fliould  be 
more  cautious  in  the  regimen,  keeping  the 
air  from  the  wound,  and  not  dreffing  it  with 
applications  of  a moiffc,  oleaginous  nature ; 
which  do£lriiie  is  agreeable  to  the  opinion  of 
the  ableft  flirgeons,  ancient  and  modern. 
Hippocrates  fays.  “ Capitis  vulnus  nulla  re 

“ madefaciendum .”  In  another  place 

fays.  “ Malum  eji,  humidum  in  vulnere  ca- 
“ pit  is  carnem  ejje^  et  nimia  uUgine  diflue  fl- 
it   It  has  been  obferved,  that 

wounds  of  the  head  are  cured  with  difficulty 
in  Italy  ; probably  owing  to  the  furgeons  in 
that  country  uling  oleaginous  and  relaxing^ 
applications  ; for  Marcus  Aurelius  Severinus 
blames  the  Neapolitan  ffirgeons  for  uling  oil, 
in  wounds  of  the  head ; commending  the 

Malteje^ 
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Maltefe,  for  mixing  wine  with  it,  to  corred 
its  relaxing  quality  ; but  even  with  this  cor- 
rc6tion,  it  is  not  a proper  application  for  thefe 
wounds.  Unguent,  e gum.  elemi,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a little  of  the  purefl  kind  of  turpen- 
tine, or  natural  balfam,  is  a good  application, 
and  it  may  be  better  to  apply  it  upon  a pledget 
over  dry,  even  lint. 

If  the  temporal  mufcles,  or  thofe  inlerted 
into  the  occipital  bone,  or  the  tendinous  or 
nervous  parts,  are  contufed  as  well  as  wound- 
ed, the  word  of  fymptoms  are  greatly  to  be 
feared  ; which  fhould  be  prevented,  if  pofli- 
ble,  by  early  attention,  or  remedied  by  the 
treatment,  direfted  in  contufed  and  lacerated 
wounds  in  other  narts  : thou2;h  thefe  are  at- 
tended  with  a greater  degree  of  danger,  from 
their  vicinity  to  the  brain,  &c.  as  we  have 

juft  hinted. In  contufed  wounds,  there 

may  be  extravafation  of  blood,  or  in  conle- 
quence  of  inflammation,  collections  of  puru- 
lent matter,  that  may  form  fmufes.,  which  re- 
quire opening  diretly,  to  allow  a free  exit 
to  the  blood  or  matter,  and  to  give  conve- 
nient room  for  the  application  of  proper  me- 
dicines, by  which  the  ill  effects,  that  might 

otherwil'e 
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otherwife  follow,  may  be  prevented,  as  niay 
be  feen  in  Berengarius,  Doleus^  Muys^  Sculte~ 
tus^  Mofemcm,  &c. 

When  the  pericranium^  or  the  expanfions  of 
the  tendons^  fuffer  by  wound  or  contufion, 
feparately  or  conjimdly,  the  nervous  lyftem 
may  be  thrown  into  dreadful  diforders  ; un- 
der which  alarming  circumftances,  we  mud: 
not  hefitate  a moment  in  making  an  ample 
incifion,  quite  to  the  bone,  taking  care  that 
the  wound  in  the  pericranium,  or  tendinous 
expanfion  correfponds  with  that  of  the  fcalp 
in  laying  the  bone  bare,  in  order  to  free  thofe 
fenfible  parts  from  that  tenfion  and  inflamma- 
tion whence  the  alarming  fymptoms  arofe. — 
Monf.  Pouteau,  furgeon-major  of  the  Hotel- 
' Dleu  at  Lyons,  in  his  Melanges  de  Chlrurgle, 
an  excellent  work,  has  two  Angular  cafes  to 

this  purpofe. ^The  cafe  of  prince  Charles, 

fon  of  the  king  of  Spain,  was  of  the  fame  na- 
ture ; and  which  the  great  Vef alius  treated 
with  fo  much  judgment,  as  to  gain  him  im- 
mortal honour  at  the  court  of  Madrid.^ 

Injuries 

I 

* See  the  Life  of  Vefalius,  prefixed  to  his  works  by  the 
editors  Boerhaave  and  Albinus. 
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Injuries  of  thefe  kinds,  upon  the  head, 
are  frequently  acccmpanied  with  inflamma- 
tory fwellings  to  a great  degree  and  extent, 
having  fometimes  the  appearance  of  an  eryfi- 
pelas  2.\\di  phlegmon  mixed  together,  and  fome- 
times they  are  alfo  emphyfematous  ; on  which 
account  the  general  antiphlogiftic  method  is 

to  be  obferved. Garengeot^  in  his  treatife 

on  the  operations  of  furgery,  undertakes  to 
lay  down,  what  he  calls,  a certain  flgn  of 
knowing  whether  pericranmn,  or  only  the 
other  teguments  are  concerned  in  thefe  kinds 
of  tumours ; but  it  is  fallacious,  and  by  no 
means  to  be  depended  upon,  as  a criterion. 
Indeed  his  manner  of  reafoning,  upon  this 
point,  rather  tends  to  perplex,  than  elucidate 
and  liipport  his  argument. An  extraordi- 

nary tumour  of  this  fort  I have  mentioned 
in  my  obfervations,  attending  a filfure  on  the 

os  frontis. And,  many  years  ago,  I was 

called  to  a man  of  an  advanced  age,  the 
fourth  day  after  his  receiving  a fmall  con- 
tufed  wound  on  his  right  temple.  We  could 
not  difcover  any  injury  done  to  the  Ikull ; his 
head  and  face  were  fwelled  in  a prodigious 
manner,  his  eyes  were  clofed,  and  the  tumour 
I.  R ^ appeared 
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appeared  complicated  of  the  eryfipdas  and 
phlegmon.  Notwithhanding  our  utmoft  en- 
deavours the  fwelling  increafed  ; he  grew  de- 
lirious, then  comatole,  and  died  convulled  on 

the  feventh  day. 1 was  lately  confulted 

for  a young  man,  on  the  fourth  day  after  his 
having  received  a contufed  wound,  by  a fall, 
on  the  right  fide  of  his  forehead.  The  fur- 
geon,  who  was  immediately  called  to  him, 
loft  no  time  in  fcalping,  and  treated  the  pa- 
tient properly  in  all  relpedts ; he  could  difeo- 
ver  neither  fradure  nor  filTure,  but  in  two 
or  three  days,  the  whole  head  and  neck  were 
tumified,  and  emphyfematous  to  an  enormous 
degree ; the  emphyfema  extending  as  far  as 
the  abdomen.^  and  below  the  fhoulder-blades, 
as  if  blown  up  with  a pipe.  When  I firft 
faw  him,  his  fenfes  were  imperfed,  foon  af- 
ter he  became  very  delirious,  and  died  in 

convuhions  the  next  day. Leave  could 

not  be  obtained,  in  either  of  thefe  cafes,  to 
examine  the  heads  of  the  patients  after 
death  ; people  in  the  country  generally  hav- 
ing an  abhorrence  of  fuch  ufeful  infpedion 
and  inquiry. 


When 
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When  \ht  perkranium  is  only  cut  through, 
and  the  bone  bare,  without  contufion,  or  lofs 
of  fiibflance  of  this  membrane,  or  injury 
done  to  the  bone,  even  though  the  fcalp  is 
confiderably  feparated  from  it,  we  may  bring 
the  lips  of  the  wound,  as  near  together  as 
we  can  ; keeping  them  in  proximity,  by  the 
dry,  rather  than  by  the  other  future,  with 
proper  ealy  comprels  and  bandage,  as  have 
already  been  delcribed.  Berengarius^  Wife- 
man,  Bellojie,  and  other  eminent  praflical 
writers,  recommend  this  kind  of  treatment, 
which  I have  feen  attended  with  hiccels  in 
many  inftances ; and  in  two,  where  large 
flaps,  leaving  the  bone  bare  a great  Ipace, 
grew  to  it  again,  by  being  clapped  down, 
before  the  air  had  made  impreffion  upon  the 
parts,  to  prevent  their  reunion. 

The  pericranium  being  flrongly  attached 
to  the  fkull,  by  an  infinite  number  of  veffels, 
when  that  membrane  is  taken  away,  by  any 
external  force,  the  bone  mufl;  fuffer  in  pro- 
portion to  the  violence  of  the  caufe  producing 
that  effeft  ; and  then  the  accefs  of  the  air 
may  prove  farther  detrimental  to  it,  againfl: 
which  it  fhould  be  defended  as  much  as  pof- 

R 2 fible. 
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iible.  The  firft  apparent  change  of  colour 
of  the  bone,  under  thefe  circumftances,  is 
from  a blueifh  white  to  a yellow,  growing 
gradually  darker,  approaching  to  black.  Na- 
ture will,  fooner  or  later,  according  to  the 
depth  that  the  fubftance  of  the  bone  is  in- 
jured, feparate  the  dead  parts  from  the  liv- 
ing, by  flefli  fprouting  from  the  fubjacent 
veffels  ; and  once  I had  a very  fair  opportu- 
nity of  difcovering,  even  without  the  affift- 
ance  of  a glafs,  the  vibrations  of  the  new 
made  arteries,  upon  the  appearance  of  this 
kind  of  vegetation,  coming  through  fmall 
holes  in  the  very  thin  fcales  of  the  ikull,  as 
they  were  calling  off,  by  that  means.  This 
operation  of  nature  is  called  the  exfoliation 
of  the  bone.  After  that  impediment  to  healing 
is  removed,  the  vafcular  compages  or  flefh, 
proceeding  from  the  extremities  of  the  veflel 
belonging  to  the  bone,  forms  a net- work, 
which,  covering  the  bone,  and  uniting  with 
the  flefh  generated  by  the  neighbouring 
parts,  fupplies  the  lofs  of  fubflance.  This 
doctrine  is  agreeable  to  the  univerfal  con- 
fent  of  phyfiologifls,  and  the  mofl  attentive 


furgeons. 
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Hence  we  fee,  that  the  denudation  of  the 
bone,  under  thefe  circumftances,  protrads 
the  cure  of  the  wound  ; but  in  order  to  haf- 
ten  it,  and  prevent  ill  accidents,  from  ex- 
pofing  the  cranium  to  the  cold  air,  Bellojie 
propofes  dreffing  but  feldom,  after  making 
many  adjacent  holes,  with  a drill  or  perfo- 
rator^ as  far  as  the  meditullium,  whence  flefh, 
he  fays,  will  proceed  and  cover  the  bone, 
before  the  influence  of  the  air  can  make  ex- 
foliation neceffary  to  the  cure  ; but  from  ex- 
perience, I have  found  this  method  will  not 
always  fucceed  ; the  reafons  are  obvious 
enough,  when  we  conflder  the  veffels  of  the 
bone  may  have  received  fo  much  injury,  by 
the  fall  or  blow,  as  to  deftroy  their  vitality  in 
fuch  a manner,  that  terebration  cannot  an- 
fwer  the  propofed  end  ; and  we  may  eafily 
conceive,  what  mufl:  prove  the  coirfequence 
of  covering  the  bone  over  with  flelh  in 

fuch  a ftate. Concerning  this  pradice, 

we  fhall  fay  fomething  more,  under  the  arti- 
cle of  contufion  of  the  (kull. Formerly, 

furgeons  of  the  greateft  note,  and  among  the 
reft,  JVifeman,  ufed  to  ralp  or  fcrape  the  parts 
of  the  bone  thus  altered,  and  alfo  in  fif- 

R 3 fures. 
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fures. 1 have  twice  fucceeded,  beyond 

my  expedation,  by  fcraping  firft,  and  then 
making  many  Imall  holes  in  the  cranium^ 
till  the  blood  was  ready  to  ftart ; and  I have 
often  greatly  expedited  the  cure  of  fome 
kinds  of  caries  in  the  bones,  in  other  parts, 
by  the  fame  management,  having  a va- 
riety of  inftruments,  applicable  to  thefe  pur- 
* 

• 

We  are  to  endeavour  all  we  can  to  pre- 
vent any  great  flux  of  matter,  avoid  every 
thing  that  may  corrupt  the  bone,  as  oleagi- 
nous applications,  &c.  Spirituous,  warm, 
fubtile  medicines  are  to  be  ufed  ; we  may 
recommend  tlnB.  myrrh.  tm&.  majiich.  fpirit. 
terebinth.  &c.  which  preferve  the  bone  from 
corruption,  and  defend  it  againfl:  the  influ- 
ence of  the  air ; the  other  parts  of  the 
wound  may  be  dreflTed  with  dry  lint,  covered 
with  a pledget  of  unguent,  e gum.  elemi^ 
&c.  care  being  taken  to  fupprefs  a luxuri- 
ance of  flefli,  as  mentioned  in  the  treatment 

of  wounds  in  general. Keeping  the  parts 

warm 

* Vid.  Comment.  Van  Swlet.  in  Jphorlfm.  Boerhavliy 
% 254- 
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warm  promotes  the  regeneration  of  flefh, 
and  confequently  the  exfoliation  of  the  bone. 
During  the  time  of  dreffing,  the  ambient  air 
may  be  warmed,  if  the  feafon  of  the  year 

requires  it,  with  a chafing-difh  of  coals. 

Whether  terebration,  &c.  are  pradlifed  or 
not,  this  method  of  dreffing  is  proper,  and 
fhould  be  performed  as  expeditioufly  as  pof- 

fible. Fungous  fleffi  is  apt'  to  grow  from 

the  lips  of  the  wound,  and  lie  loofe  upon 
the  bone,  without  great  care  in  the  dreffing 
to  prevent  it,  and  which  neglefted  might 
create  much  trouble,  both  to  the  patient  and 
furgeon,  as  I have  feen  more  than  once  ; and 
in  one  cafe  that  I was  concerned  in,  about 
hx  months  after  the  accident,  the  cure  was 
obfl:ru61:ed,  through  inattention  in  this  re- 
fpeft,  not  a little  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
furgeon’s  charadler. 


R 4 
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OF  THE  VARIOUS  INJURIES  INCIDENT  TO 
THE  SKULL. 

WE  have  now  to  confider  the  different 
injuries  the  cranium  may  fuffer  ; firft  giving 
a fhort  account  of  its  bones,  &c.  It  is  a 
kind  of  box  or  cafe  of  a fphero  'tdal  figure,  con- 
taining and  defending  the  brain,  with  its  ap- 
pendages, againft  external  injuries,  formed  of 
eight  bones  ; which  are  the  frontal^  two 
parietal^  two  temporal^  the  occipital,  the 
fphenoid  and  ethmoid,  connedted  by  the  coro- 
nal, fagittal,  lambdoidal,  fquamous,  and  tranf- 
verfe  futures ; the  coronal  runs  acrofs  the 
Ikull,  from  the  upper  edges  of  the  Jphenoidal 
bone,  joining  the  frontal  to  they><2r/V/^/ bones : 
the  fagittal  begins  at  the  frontal  bone,  ends 
at  the  occipital,  and  joins  the  parietal  bones  ; 
under  which  future  lies  the  longitudinal 
fnus  ; and  this  future  is  continued  down  to 
the  nofe  in  children,  dividing  the  os  frontis 
in  the  middle.  The  lambdoidal  future  con- 
nedls  the  pofterior  parts  of  the  parietal  bones 
to  the  occipital  bone,  and  under  this  future  is 

the 
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the  courfe  of  the  lateral  ftmfes  ; and  in  this 
future  are  found  more  of  the  oJ[a  triquetra, 
or  wor?niana,  from  Wormtus^  the  difcoverer  of 
them,  than  in  any  other.  The  fquamous  fu- 
tures are  made  by  the  fuperior  parts  of  the 
temporal  and  fphenoidal  bones,  lapping  over 
the  lower  parts  of  the  parietal.  The  tranf- 
verfe  future  palTes  over  the  face,  and  runs 
through  the  bottoms  of  the  orbits  of  the 
eyes,  joining  the  lower  edge  of  the  frontal^ 
to  the  fphenoidal  bone.  The  bones  of  the 
Ikull  have  two  tables,  leparated  by  a mcdltul- 
Hum,  but  this  diploe  is  often  wanting,  as  well 
as  the  futures  obliterated,  in  old  lubjedls  ; 
there  are  alfo  holes,  convexities,  projedtions, 
&c.  to  be  remarked,  by  an  examination  of 
the  ikeleton,  in  order  to  prevent  falling  into 
miftakes. 

The  bell:  authors,  ancient  and  modern, 
divide  the  injuries,  of  which  the  fkull  is 
fufceptible,  into  five  kinds,  as  a fijfure^  a 
fracture^  a contufon^  a deprejfon.^  and  a cut ; 
but  before  we  treat  of  thefe  injuries,  it  is 
proper  to  dire6l  the  methods  neceffary  to  be 
taken,  in  order  to  difcover  the  nature  of 
them,  when  they  do  not  evidently  appear, 

after 
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after  being  afliired,  that  the  patient  has  re- 
ceived a hurt  by  a blow  or  fall  upon  his  head, 
though  we  cannot  precifely  determine  the 
place,  where  the  hurt  is.  The  way  to  come 
at  the  knowledge  of  it  is,  as  Hippocrates  di- 
redts,  de  capitis  vulneribus^  by  examining  the 
nature  of  the  weapon,  with  the  manner  that 
the  patient  ^received  the  flroke  or  fall,  and 
the  length  of  the  wound  is  to  be  confidered  ; 
for  a very  long  wound  cannot  be  inflidted 
upon  the  head,  without  manifefi:  hazard  of 
injuring  the  Ikull,  as  has  been  remarked,  on 
account  of  its  fpheroidal  figure  ; and  we  mufi: 
allb  remember,  the  difference  of  thicknefs  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  fkull,  as  well  as 
their  natural  convexities  and  projedlions ; 
but  there  is  fuch  a variation  in  Ikulls,  that 
with  the  utmoff  attention,  we  may  fome- 
times  be  deceived.  In  exploration  with  the 
probe,  we  mufi;  not  forget  the  Jinuoftties^  the 
inequalities ^ futures^  &c.  lefi:  the  rough  and 
unequal  fiirface  of  the  fkull  deceive  and  lead 
us  into  fome  fuch  error  as  that  mentioned  of 

Hippocrates.— This  great  man,  and  *other 

eminent  authors  fince  his  time,  advife-  giving 
the  patient  fome  hard  fubflance  to  chew,  as 

a cruft 
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a cruft  of  bread  ; or  to  put  a ftring  between 
his  teeth,  pulling  it  with  a fuddeii  jerk, 
which,  they  lay,  will  give  a fenfation  of  pain 
in  the  injured  part  of  the  Ikull  ; but  thele 
experiments  are  by  no  means  to  be  depended 
on  ; they  can  have  no  effe<ft,  except  in  thole 
parts,  where  the  temporal  mufcle  is  attached, 
as  Berengarius  well  obferves  ; who  alfo  tells 
us,  that  Ibme  people,  particularly  Banfranc^ 
pretended  to  make  the  difcovery,  as  is  com- 
monly done  in  earthen-ware,  to  find  if  it 
have  a flaw,  by  ftriking  the  Ikull  with  Ibme 
fmall  folid  body ; but  this  experiment  is 
equally  fallacious  and  ridiculous  as  the  other. 
Feeling  with  our  fingers  will  fometimes 
ferve  us,  though  not  always  ; when  there- 
fore we  are  called  to  a patient,  whofe  Ikull 
we  have  reafon  to  fear,  from  the  lymptoms, 
has  lufFered  an  injury,  if  there  are  no  vifible 
figns  to  direbl  us  to  any  particular  part,  we 
are  to  examine  ftridlly,  with  our  fingers,  in 
every  part,  the  head  being  firft  well  fhaved, 
in  order  to  difcover  any  inequalities,  or  yield- 
ing of  the  bone,  or  puffy  foftnefs  of  the  tegu- 
ments, attended  with  fome  fenfe  of  pain 
upon  preffure,  which  may  guide  us  to  the 

injured 
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injured  part  of  the  bone  : and  the  patient, 
though  he  may  not  be  perfed  in  his  fenfes, 
ftill  may  give  us  fome  light  into  this  obfcure 
matter,  by  clapping  his  hand  to  the  part, 
where  he  feels  pain. 

When  we  have  difcovered  a lufpicious 
part,  with  lymptoms  of  a fra£lure  or  fiffure, 
it  fhould  be  opened  to  the  bone  dire6Uy,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  worff  of  confequences, 
of  which  we  have  innumerable  inftances, 
proceeding  from  delay ; as  we  may  find  in 
Schenkms^  and  other  obfervators,  and  fome 
Inch  I have  obferved. 

We  fhall  here  curforily  take  notice  of  the 
different  manners  of  opening  the  parts,  as 
the  means  of  inquiry,  neceffary  in  all  the  in- 
juries happening  to  the  Ikull  ; deferring  the 
reft  till  we  come  to  particular  cafes,  becaufo 
all  of  them  have  fomething  peculiar  to  be 
attended  to.  Laying  the  bone  bare,  or  foalp- 
ing, is  done  by  cutting  the  fcalp  with  a 
ftrong  knife,  appropriated  to  this  ufe,  and 
called  a fcalping-knife,  lately  much  im- 
proved. Writers  upon  this  fobjeft  have  di- 
re<fted  the  incifion  to  be  made  in  different  di- 
rections and  figures ; as  the  retitl'mear^  the 

angular^ 
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angular,  that  in  form  of  a T,  and  the  crucial', 
the  firft  is  proper,  when  we  want  to  purfue 
a fifliire  ; the  others  are  feldom  found  ufeful ; 
for  when  we  have  in  view  the  making  room 
for  the  application  of  the  trepan,  or  trephine, 
it  is  better  to  remove  a circular  or  oval  piece 
of  the  fcalp.  That  great  liirgeon  Monf. 
Arnaud,’  fays,  he  made  the  crucial  incifion, 
with  hiccels,  upon  the  temporal  mufcle,  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  other  fiirgeons  ; and 
I have  twice  fuccefsfully  removed  a conlide- 
rable  portion  of  it,  to  make  room  for  per- 
forating the  Ikull,  without  leaving  any  im- 
pediment in  the  aftion  of  that  mufcle. - 

In  making  the  incifion,  care  fhould  be  taken 
to  cut  through  the  teguments  and  pericra- 
nium equally,  and  at  once,  ufing  the  edge  of 
the  knife  more  than  the  point,  elpecially  if 
we  have  reafbn  to  think  the  cranium  is  much 
broken  and  yielding  ; becaufe  if  we  plunged 
down  the  point,  bearing  hard  upon  it,  we 
fhould,  by  that  incautious  flep,  be  apt  to  de- 
prefs  the  Ikull  more,  or  perhaps  injure  the 
fubjacent  parts,  by  its  flipping  between  the 
fragments.  After  having  completed  the  in- 
cifion  in  this  manner,  and  railed  the  peri- 


cramum 
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cranium  a little  from  the  bone,  quite  round, 
with  the  knife,  the  fcalprum  will  be  found 
the  properefi:  inflrument  to  clear  the  bone, 
as  we  lhall  more  particularly  mention,  when 
we  come  to  defcribe  the  application  of  the 
trepan. 


OF  FISSURES. 

WE  /hall  firft  take  under  confideratioii 
the  counter-fjjure^  with  its  feveral  forts. 

1.  Where  the  blow  is  on  one  fide  of  the 
head,  and  the  Ikull  cracked  on  the  other. 

2.  Where  the  internal  table  is  broke,  the 
external  remaining  found.  3.  Where  the 
flfoke  is  received  on  one  bone,  and  the  fif- 
fure  in  that  adjoining. 

A great  many  authors  have  doubted  of 
the  exigence  of  a counter-jijjure ; and  indeed 
it  is  a difficult  talk  to  account  fatisfadtorily 
for  fuch  an  effedl,  efpecially  in  the  two  firft 
kinds.  It  would  be  only  wafting  time,  to 
dwell  upon  the  vague  opinions  that  have  pre- 
vailed in  different  ages,  concerning  the  vio- 
lent agitation  the  animal  Ipirits  are  put  into 

from 
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from  a confiderable  blow  on  the  head,  and 

the  ftrong  impulfe  they  confeqiiently  make 

ao-ainft  the  cranium  ; or  to  confider  the  com- 
■ & 

parilbn  that  has  been  made  between  the  Ikull 
and  an  empty  bottle,  which  ftruck  on  one 
fide  will  fometimes  crack  on  the  other  ; or 
to  debate  the  queftion  about  the  fubtile  aura^ 
faid,  by  curious,  fpeculative  men,  to  be  con- 
tained between  the  tables,  that,  upon  a liid- 
den  fhock  or  blow,  may  expand,  and  break 
the  internal  table,  and  not  the  external  ; we 
lhall  therefore  only  produce  fuch  teftimonies 
of  the  fads,  as  to  put  the  matter  as  much 
beyond  controverfy,  as  the  nature  of  the  fub- 
jed  admits  of,  leaving  the  curious  to  reafon 
upon  this  abdrufe  point  as  they  pleafe.  We 
fhall  not  implicitly  rely  upon  the  authority  of 
Hippocrates , Galen,  Celfus,  and  other  fathers 
of  our  art,  though  they  mention  the  fad, 
and  merit  a great  degree  of  confidence,  as 
they  feldom  afierted  any  thing  without  hav- 
ing it  confirmed  to  them  by  ocular  demon- 
if ration  ; but  we  lhall  refer  to  thofe  authors 
only,  who  relate  what  they  were  eye-wit- 

nefles  of. Berengarius  fays,  he  has  feen 

three  cafes,  where  the  fiffures  were  oppofite 

to 
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to  the  parts  which  received  the  blows. 

Nicolaus  Florentinus  affirms  his  having  feen 
a fraainre,  with  a great  colledlion  of  matter, 
on  the  contrary  fide  to  that  which  received 

the  blow. Fallopius  fays,  that  he  has  feen 

inftances  of  this  nature. Lejftus  relates  an 

example  in  a perfon,  who  received  a wound 
upon  his  forehead,  by  a fall  from  his  horfe, 
and  that  after  his  death,  a jijfure  was  difco- 
vered  in  the bone,  with  extravafated 
blood  under  it,  without  the  leaft  appearance 

of  external  injury  on  that  part. Meek'ren 

gives  a lingular  inftance  of  a perfon,  who  had 
only  a contufioT).  on  the  fide,  where  he  was 

ffruck,  and  two  fijfures  on  the  oppofite. 

We  might  add  the  teftimonies  of  Pare,  T^en- 
tanus,  Dionis,  Garengeot,  Mery,  Petit,  Arnaud, 
and  Peyronie,  upon  this  occafion. 

lulpius  mentions  a very  memorable  exam- 
ple of  a fijfure  in  the  internal  table,  caufed 

by  a ball,  the  external  not  being  injured. 

Scultetus  relates  two  cafes,  in  which  the  in- 
ternal table  fliffered,  the  external  remaining 

unhurt. Pare  gives  us  the  hiftory  of  a 

nobleman’s  cale,  in  which  the  internal  table 
of  the  Ikull  was  fraflured  by  a ball,  though 

the 
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the  head  was  well  guarded,  with  a helmet, 
and  the  external  had  fuffered  no  manifeft  in- 

Paaw  in  his  commentaries  upon 

Hippocrates,  de  Capitis  Vulneribus , afTures  us, 
he  opened  the  head  of  a young  man,  who 
died  three  days  after  an  accident,  by  a fall  out 
of  a cart,  and  found  the  external  table  found, 
with  a feparation  of  a large  portion  of  the 

internal. Petrus  Spererius  fays,  that  Rt- 

naldus  Cortefms  had  a Ikull  in  his  ftudy,  in 
which  the  lower  table  was  fradlured,  the  up- 
per remaining  found. 

Paaw,  in  the  above  recited  place,  relates 
the  cafe  of  a perfon,  who  was  ftruck  on  the 
left  parietal  bone,  near  the  future,  and,  by 

that  percuffion,  had  the  right  fradlured. 

Berengarius  mentions  a fimilar  accident. 

Ruyfch  has  obferved  the  fame  in  a very  re- 
markable manner. 

From  thefe  convincing  authorities,  which 
I think  cannot  leave  the  incredulous  in 
doubt,  it  may  reafonably  be  concluded,  not 
to  mention  any  thing  of  my  own  remarks, 
that  the  various  kinds  of  counter-fjfure  may 
happen,  and  the  effedf  of  a violent  percuffion 
be  communicated  from  one  part  of  the  head 
VoL.  I.  S to 
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to  another.- -In  all  our  inquiries  and  invef- 

tigations,  it  is  eflentially  neceflary,  to  keep 
our  minds  as  free  as  poffible  from  prejudices, 
and  not  implicitly  yield  our  aflent  to  the  doc- 
trine or  opinion  of  others,  unlefs  fupported 
by  matter  of  fad,  and  rational  experience, 
in  order  to  acquire  tme  pradical  know- 
ledge. 

Having  confidered  the  count er-fijfure^  we 
fhall  proceed  diredly  to  that  kind,  which 
more  frequently  occurs.*  When  the  fijjure 
is  large,  it  is  foon  difcovered,  after  the  bone 
is  laid  fufficiently  bare,  and  the  blood  well 
Iponged  up  ; but  a capillmy  jijfure  requires 
great  attention  to  difcover  it.  The  method 
propofed  by  Celfus  and  others  for  this  difco- 
very,  is  to  pour  ink,  or  fome  other  coloured 
liquor,  upon  the  lufpeded  part  of  the  bone, 
and  then  to  wipe  it  dry  with  a Iponge  ; when 
fome  of  it  will  have  infinuated  itfelf  into  the 
crack,  not  to  be  expunged,  or  even  obli- 
terated by  a little  fcraping  of  the  bone  ; 
which  indeed  may  ferve  to  fhow  the  ff- 
fu7'c  ftill  plainer. 

In 

* Vid.  Wagner  de  Contra^FiJfura-)  ^ Le  Maire  de 
Rcfomtu. 
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In  order  to  know  whether  the  fijfure  pene- 
trates both  tables  of  the  Ikull,  Berengarius 
propofes,  in  his  treatife  de  Fradiura  Cra?iit, 
that  the  patient  fhould  hold  his  breath,  hav- 
ing his  mouth  and  noftrils  clofed,  driving,  as 
he  exprefles  it,  the  air  with  the  utmofl  force 
from  his  bread:  to  his  head,  and  fays,  that  if 
the  fijfure  penetrates  both  the  tables,  moiflure 
will  appear  through  the  crack ; but  this  ex- 
periment is  not  to  be  depended  upon,  though 
fo  great  an  authority  may  be  added,  as  that 
of  Fabricius  ab  Aquapcndente.  Guido,  &c.  have 
propofed  other  means,  which  are  equally  fal- 
lible. 

Since  fijfures  are  fo  difficult  to  difcover, 
and  the  paffage  is  too  narrow  for  the  egrefs  of 
extravafated  blood,  &c.  they  frequently  pro- 
duce worfe  effedls  than  fradlures  ; and  in 
them,  a concuffion  of  the  brain  is  more  to 
be  apprehended,  than  in  large  fradlures,  for 
obvious  reafons.  Thefe  condderations  de- 
mand the  mod;  diligent  and  judicious  inquiry 
at  the  very  fird:,  in  order  to  obviate  future 
evils.  The  inflance  which  Paaw  ffives  in 

O 

his  commentaries  upon  Hippocrates  de  Capitis 
Fulneribus,  is  very  ftriking,  of  a perloii, 

S 2 , who 
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who  ten  months  after  having  received  a fif- 
furc^  which  had  pafled  unobferved,  was 
feized  with  a vertigo^  and  died  in  a fhort 
time.  In  this  cafe,  after  the  patient’s  death, 
the  bone  was  found  carious,  and  the  brain 
corrupted. 

Hence  appear  the  fad  confequences  of  de- 
laying  to  perforate  the  bone,  by  the  trepan  ; 
and,  as  that  operation  is  attended  with  little 
or  no  pain  or  danger,  we  fhould  not  from  the 
prefent  abience  of  threatening  lymptoms,  by 
any  means  be  deluded  to  procraftinate,  nor, 
I think,  be  induced  by  any  authority  to  truft 
to  other  methods,  not  even  to  Bellojie  s fa- 
vourite one  of  making  terebrations  to  the 
diploe  under  a perfuafion  that  the  fijjure  pene- 
trates no  farther,  a cafe  which  I believe 
rarely  happens ; but  fhould  it  not  proceed 
through  both  tables  of  the  Ikull,  yet  the  dura 
mater  may  probably  have  fuffered  under  that 
very  part,  laying  the  foundation  of  future 
mifehief:  and  in  the  cafe  juft  mentioned 
early  trepanning  probably  would  have  laved 
the  patient.  The  happy  event  in  fome  cafes 
without  the  operation,  may  have  had  too 

much 
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much  weight  with  the  timid  and  unex- 

O 

perienced. 

A fra£iure  is  the  fecond  kind  of  injury  of 
the  fkull ; the  definition  of  which  differs 
from  that  of  a filfure,  which  is  no  more  than 
a fimple  folution  of  continuity  of  the  bone, 
whereas  by  a fracture  is  underftood  a fepara- 
tion  of  one  or  more  pieces  from  it.  This 
accident  requires  immediate  trepanning,  as 
the  fragments  of  the  bone  irritating  and  in- 
juring the  dura  mater ^ may  be  foon  productive 
of  irreparable  mifchief,  as  I have  often  ob- 
ferved  ; unlefs  they  can  be  removed  by  fome 
other  method  without  detriment  to  the  fub- 
jacent  parts. 

A fradlure  of  the  fkull  is  divided  into  three 
kinds.  I.  That,  in  which  one  or  more 
pieces  are  entirely  feparated,  and  not  much 
depreffed.  2.  That,  where  the  fragment  or 
fragments  lie  wholly  or  partly  under  the 
found  bone,  which  is  the  worfh  cafe  that  can 
happen,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  ex- 
trading  or  elevating  them.  3.  Is  when  the 
piece  rides  upon  the  found  part  of  the  bone  ; 
which  is  a bad  circumftance,  as  its  lower 

S 3 part 
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part  may  fink  down,  penetrating  the  meninges 
and  brain  itfelf. 

The  applications  proper,  after  removing 
the  fragments  of  the  bone  by  trepanning,  or 
otherwife,  as  the  exigency  of  the  cafe  de- 
mands, are  fuch  as  the  membranes,  the  bone, 
and  the  fcalp  require  refpeclively,  which 
will  be  fpecified  after  the  operation  of  tre- 
panning. 

The  third  kind  of  injury,  which  we  have 
in  order  mentioned,  is  a contujion  of  the  Ikull. 
It  may  be  occahoned  by  a fall,  by  ftriking 
the  head  againft  fome  folid  body,  by  fome 
heavy  weight  falling  upon  the  head,  or  by  a 
blow  with  an  obtufe  weapon.  By  fuch  vio- 
lence, the  veflels  belonging  to  the  bone  may 
be  injured,  and  the  courfe  of  their  fluids  ob- 
Brufted,  whence  may  arife  worfe  conle-* 
quences,  than  from  contujtom  of  the  foft 
parts for  if  not  difcovered,  and  the  bone 
laid  bare  in  time,  it  may  grow  carious,  and 

produce  mofl;  dreadful  fymptoms. Schenkius 

Ipeaks  of  a gentleman,  who  received  a wound 
on  his  head  by  a bullet,  which  was  foon  heal- 
ed, but  after  that  he  was  afflifled  with  a per- 
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petual  head-ach  for  many  years ; on  which 
account,  various  methods  were  tried,  but  in 
vain  ; at  length  the  cicatrix  opened  of  its  own 
accord,  and  the  bone  was  found  carious  ; 
upon  the  feparation  of  the  affedled  from  the 
found  part,  the  patient  perfe(fUy  recovered, 

without  any  pain  of  his  head  remaining. 

The  fame  external  injuries  may  extend  their 
effedls  farther  ; the  veffels,  connedling  the 
dura  mater  to  the  cranium^  may  be  ruptured, 
caufing  a feparation  of  thefe  parts  ; whence 
extravafations  of  blood,  inflammation,  fup- 
puration,  and  ulceration  upon  that  mem- 
brane, may  enfue  ; under  which  circum- 
ftances,  npthing  but  trepanning  can  bring 
relief.* 

S 4 The 

^ Doflor  Eems  in  PraleSf.  Academic.  Leydens. 
fpeaking  of  the  veflels  of  the  dura  mater  which  attach  it 
to  the  fkull,  fays  : » 

“ Nunquam  neglexi  occafionem  hanc  reni  accuratius 
“ inquirendi,  & nofocomium  publicum  hanc  opportuni- 
tatem  mihi  dedit.  Juvenis  & robufta  puella  moriebatur 
“ vera  phrenitide,  ejufque  cadaver  coram  auditoribus, 

“ paucis  poft  mortem  horis,  aperui.  Quando  olla  cranii 
erat  ablata  a fubjefta  dura  matre,  in  tota  ejus  fuperficie, 
qua  cranium  fpedfat,  non  inveni  ullum  pundtum,  mi- 
crofcopio  diftinguendum,  ubi  non  erat  guttula  fan- 

guinis 
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The  fourth  fort  of  hurt  the  Ikull  may  re- 
ceive, is  a deprejjion,  and  from  the  fame  caufe 
as  a contujion.  Some  lurgeons  deny  the  fa6t 
peremptorily,  except  in  young  fubje6ls,  in 
two  of  which  I have  feen  it,  in  a very  re- 
markable manner,  but  never  in  an  adult, 
without  a fradture  ; yet  I can  conceive  fomc 
Ikulls  may  admit  of  it,  and  feveral  authors 
of  the  bell:  credit  confirm  it,  as  we  may  fee 
in  a collection  of  examples  in  Stalpart  Vander 

W'lel. Hildanus  relates  the  cafe  of  a fmart 

boy,  who  became  ftupid  by  fuch  an  accident, 
gradually  lofing  his  memory  and  intellectual 
faculties. 

The  patient  is  liable  to  all  the  fymptoms 
under  this  accident  that  attend  a contujion  of 
the  fkull ; and  worfe  may  more  immediately 
enfue,  by  compreffion,  as  the  fkull  is  com- 
pletely filled  with  the  encephalon. 

The  ancients  recommended  various  me- 
thods of  raifing  the  depreffed  parts  of  the 
fkull.  The  ufe  of  cupping- glajfes  has  been 

” advifed 

‘‘  guinis  rubri,  cava  olla  cranii  ablata,  etiam  non  ex- 
“ hibebat  ullum  pundfum,  quod  non  oftendebat  talem 
“ guttulani  fanguinis  refpondentem  guttul^e,  in  fuperficie 
“ durae  matris  vifibili.” 
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advifcd  by  fome,  and  among  them,  the  great 
praditioner  Hildanus : others,  have  diredled 
the  application  of  an  adheiive  plafter,  having 
a firing , affixed  to  it,  to  pull  it  up* with; 
but  thefe  methods  are  infignificant.  It  is 
much  more  probable,  that  forcibly  pulling 
up  the  fcalp  fhould  feparate  it  from  the  peri- 
cranium, than  raife  the  depreffion  of  the  bone. 
Paaw's  method  is  too  irrational,  to  take  any 
particular  notice  of  it,  and  that,  recommended 
by  fbme  writers,  with  a fcrew  fixed  into  the 
depreffed  part  of  the  fkull,  in  order  to  ele* 
vate  it,  is  liable  to  many  objedlions,  that  can 
want  no  explanation.  It  is  very  aflonifhing, 
that  filch  great  maflers  fhould  fall  into  fiich 
grofs  abfiirdities  ; but,  according  to  Scultetus 
and  others,  it  is  better  to  leave  the  work  to 
nature,  than  pra£life  any  of  thefe  methods, 
which  are  exploded  by  the  moderns  : but 
when  the  funflions  of  the  brain  are  hurt,  by 
a depreffion  of  the  fkull  in  children  or  adults, 
trepanning  is  advifable,  making  as  many 
perforations  as  ffiall  be  found  neceffary,  to 
give  an  opportunity  of  purfuing  fuch  other 
rneafures,  as  the  urgency  and  circumflances 

of 
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of  the  cafe  may  require,  as  will  be  here- 
after direfled  in  the  article  of  trepanning. 

The  fifth  kind  of  injury,  that  the  Ikull 
may  fuffer,  is  a cut ; which  may  properly  be 
divided  into  three  forts,  i.  The  perpendi- 
cular. 2.  The  oblique.  3.  Excifion,  or 
that  which  carries  off  a piece  of  the  bone 

with  the  teguments. The  perpendicular 

cut  differs  but  little  from  a fijfure  ; it  is  eafier 
difcovered,  and  not  attended  with  fuch  con- 
tufion  of  the  teguments  and  bone  ; confe- 

quently  is  generally  lefs  dangerous. ^The 

oblique  is  worfe  than  the  perpendicular,  as 
blood  or  matter  may  be  apt  to  lodge  under 
the  hoping  wound  ; but  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  lefs  hazard  of  having  the  encephalon 

wounded. Excifion,  if  it  penetrates  no 

farther  than  the  diploe,  is  rather  lefs  danger- 
ous than  either  of  the  other,  and  it  is  to  be 
treated  as  a wound  with  lofs  of  fubftance. 
Where  the  fcalp  is  not  totally  feparated,  hav- 
ing the  piece  of  the  bone  adhering  to  it, 
fome  furgeons  have  propofed  and  advifed 
diffefling  that  off,  clapping  down  the  fcalp 
over  the  found  part  of  the  bone,  and  keep- 
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ing  them  in  compact  by  eafy  comprefs  and 

bandage. Stalpart  Vander  JVtel  has  col- 

le£led  precedents  from  writers  of  good  cre- 
dit, to  encourage  the  practice ; and  men- 
tions fome,  even  where  both  tables  of  the 
Ikull  have  been  hewed  ofF,  that  have  ended 
happily  by  this  treatment,  without  any  ex- 
foliation.  Bej-engarlus  relates  the  cafe  of  a 

gentleman,  who  was  wounded  in  the  fore- 
head, fo  that  the  fcalp,  wdth  a piece  of  the 
bone  affixed  to  it,  hung  down  over  his  eye ; 
this  experienced  ffirgeon  feparated  the  piece 
of  bone  from  the  fcalp,  proceeded  as  we 
have  mentioned,  and  cured  his  patient  in  a 

ffiort  time.* Fallopius  gives  a fimilar 

cafe. 

* yob  a Mecli'ren  has  introduced,  among  his  chirur- 
gical  operations,  a ftrange  ftory  of  a Rujfian  nobleman, 
who  had  fuch  a defedl  fupplied,  by  a furgeon,  from 
a dog’s  head  ; but  the  bigotted  divines  of  that  coun- 
try excommunicated  him,  and  w’ould  not  annul  the 
fentence,  till  he  fubmitted  to  have  the  brutal  part  of 
him  removed. ' 

There  is,  I think,  in  the  Philof.  Franf.  an  account 
of  a fingular  operation  performed  by  a furgeon,  who 
after  difleifing  off  a cock’s  fpur,  with  as  much  flefli 
upon  it  as  he  could,  ingrafted  it  into  an  incifion  made 
upon  his  comb  on  the  top  of  his  head,  where  it  firmly 
grew. 


268 
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cafe. Petrus  e Largelata  aflures  us,  he 

has  taken  fuch  meallires  with  fuccefs.* 

Pare  fpeaks  of  an  extraordinary  cafe  of  this 
kind,  fuccefsfully  treated  by  him  in  the  fame 
manner.—  Pellojie  in  his  Hofpital  Surgeon, 
has  a moft  dreadful  cafe,  which  terminated 
very  happily,  of  a girl  between  eleven  and 
twelve  years  old,  who  had  received  eighteen 
or  nineteen  wounds  upon  her  head  with  a 
cutlafs,  comprehending  every  Ipecies  of 
wound  here  mentioned. 

All  thefe  wounds  require  the  fame  treat- 
ment, we  have  already  directed  ; ’but  it  cer- 
tainly would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  the  me- 
thod of  cure,  which  has  been  recommended 
to  the  conhderation  of  furgeons  in  the  third 
Ipecies,  or  excijion,  except  in  recent  cafes.* 

A SHORT 

* ProfdTor  Monro  fpeaks  of  a perfon,  who  in  an  en- 
gagement with  a privateer,  received  a wound  upon  the 
middle  of  the  os  fronils ; which,  though  it  was  foon 
healed  apparently,  yet  left  a continual  pain  of  the  part. 
Some  time  after  his  return  home  the  wound  broke  open, 
upon  which  incident  the  pain  abated,  but  a deep  and  ex- 
tenfive  caries  was  found  in  the  bone  by  the  profeflbr,  to 
whom  he  applied  after  having  been  under  the  care 
of  other  furgeons  to  no  purpofe.  The  carious  bone 

was 
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A SHORT  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  MATERIAL 
PARTS  OF  THE  ENCEPHALON. 

THERE  is  an  int^courfe  between  the 
pericranium^  medituUium,  and  dura  mater. 
The  dura  mater  is,  an  inelaftic  membrane, 
about  the  thicknefs  of  parchment,  lining  the 
internal  furface  of  the  Ikull,  as  the  pericra- 
nium encompaffes  the  external,  to  which  it  is 
attached  by  a greater  number  of  veflels,  and 
more  ftrongly  in  children  than  in  adults, 
giving  a covering  to  every  nerve  in  its  paf- 
fage  out  of  the  Ikull.  The  falci-form  procefs 

of 

was  not  black,  but  of  an  afti-colour,  and  full  of  fmall, 
like  worm-eaten,  holes,  and  the  difcharge  was  large, 
ichorous,  and  very  foetid.  This  pradlitioner  of  great 
difcernment,  was  apprehenfive  that  the  caries  penetrated, 
at  leaft  as  far  as  the  diplo'i^  if  not  quite  through  the  bone. 
From  this  confideration  he  refolved  to  apply  the  trepan, 
and  make  fuch  a number  of  perforations  as  were  necef- 
fary  to  encompafs  the  carious  part  of  the  bone,  and  found 
it  alFedted  to  the  dlplde^  about  the  breadth  of  the  palm 
of  his  hand,  which  he  eafily  raifed  from  thence,  except 
in  one  fmall  fpace  where  he  left  it  to  exfoliate  ; and 
cured  his  patient,  after  this  operation,  by  the  common 
treatment. 
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of  the  ditra  mater ^ running  according  to  the 
coiu'fe  of  the  fagittal  future,  and  longitudinal 
jinus^  divides  the  brain  into  the  two  hemif- 
pheres  ; and  the  tranlverfe  procefs  is  in  the 
courfe  of  the  lamhdoidal  future  and  lateral 
ftnufes,  feparating  the  cerebrum  from  the  cere- 
bellum ; which  procefles,  formhig  a kind  of 
triangle,  ferve  to  prevent  a vacillation  of  the 
brain,  being  affifted  by  the  entrance  of  the  vef- 
fels  of  ^cdura  mater  into  the  fkull,  as  defcribed. 

The  pa  mater  is  one  of  the  moh:  delicate 

vafcular  membranes,  immediately  invefting 
the  brain,  in  all  its  convolutions  or  plica- 
tures  ; it  is  fo  fine  and  tranfparent,  that  the 
brain  appears  clearly  through  it  ; its  external 
furface  is  conne6ted  to  the  dura  mater  by 
veins,  opening  into  the  ftnufes ; its  internal 
is  attached  to  the  brain  by  capillary  vefTels, 

called  vafa  tomentofa. ^The  brain  is  com- 

pofed  of  a cortical,  and  medullary  part ; the 
firfl  is  of  a brownifh,  or  rather  cineritious 
colour ; the  other  white,  and  of  a firmer 
texture  ; both  fubftances  are  vafcular,  but 
the  cortical  more  fo  than  the  medullary, 

from  whence  the  nerves  proceed. ^The 

cerebellum  lies  below  the  poflerior  lobes  of  the 

cerebrum ; 
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cerebrum  \ it  has  no  convolutions,  like  the 
brain,  but  it  has  curved  parallel  lines,  de- 
cribed  upon  its  (iirface  by  the  pia  mater,  and 

s of  a darker  colour  than  the  cerebrum, 

Under  the  cerebellum  lies  the  medulla  oblongata, 
improperly  fo  called,  for  it  is  rather  of  a de- 
prelTed  pyriform  figure.  This  part  is  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  medullary  fiibflance  of 
the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  ; whence  proceeds 
the  medulla  fpinalis,  which  is  alfo  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  a continuation  of  the  brain,  with 
its  thirty  pair  of  nerves  divaricating  from  it : 
and  from  this  connexion  of  the  nervous  lyf* 
tern,  we  may  account  for  many  appearances, 
though  not  in  fo  fatisfadtory  a manner  as  we 
wilh.* 

OF 

* Read  the  late  profeflbr  Wliytfs  excellent  book  con- 
cerning the  fympathy  of  the  nerves  and  nervous  diforders  : 
and  what  doftor  Hales  has  fald  in  his  Statical  Eflays, 
vol.  2.  pag.  59  and  60  : which  kind  of  nervous  fympathy 
I have  lately  experienced,  in  an  illnefs,  to  a great  degree. 

Alfo  read  my  ingenious  friend  dodor  Kirkland' sD'ii- 
fertations  concerning  the  Brain  and  Nerves,  and  the. 
Sympathy  of  the  Nerves  and  Irritability. 
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OF  THE  INJURIES  WHICH  THE*  ENCEPHALON, 
OR  PARTS  CONTAINED  WITHIN  THE  SKULL, 
MAY  SUFFER. 

THE  encephalon  may  fuffer.  i.  By  con- 
cuffion.  2.  By  compreflion.  3.  By  irrita- 
tion. 4.  By  being  wounded  with  cutting 
inldruments,  or  fragments  of  bones.  5.  By 
ruptures  of  veins,  arteries,  or  lymphatics, 
proceeding  from  concuffion,  or  fome  other 
caufe,  and  occafioniiig  extravafations  upon 
the  meninges  of  the  brain.  The  coats  of 
the  veffels,  which  gj'e  ramefied  in,  and  upon 
the  plicatures  of  the  pia  mater ^ connedling  it 
to  the  dura  mater ^ are  very  weak  and  tender ; 
confequently  eafily  ruptured  by  concuffion. 
6.  By  inflammation ; whence  may  proceed 
abfceffes,  or  colledlions  of  matter.  Though 
pure  blood  extravafated,  never  changes  into 
purulent  matter,  yet  it  is  apt,  after  coagula- 
tion, to  be  rendered  fluid  by  inteftine  motion 
and  putrefaflion  ; becoming  then  fo  acrimo- 
nious and  ftimulating,  as  to  produce  in  the 

parts,  where  it  is  lodged,  an  inflammation  ; 

in 
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in  confequence  of  which,  ptis  may  be  formed 
and  mixed  with  it,  which  appearance,  pro- 
bably, has  deceived  inattentive  ilirgeons  into 
an  opinion,  that  blood  is  tranfmutable  into 
pus,  y.  By  a detachment  of  the  (lura  mater  ; 
whence  may  proceed  extravafation,  inflam- 
mation, and  an  ulcerous  foulnefs,  or  flough- 
ing  of  that  membrane,  proving  bf  the  moft 
dangerous  confequence,  as  we  have  re- 
marked under  the  article  of  contuflon  of  the 
Ikull  * 

This  variety  of  catifes  will  be  productive 
of  a great  variety  of  fymptoms  or  effedts, 
fooner  or  later  ; as  bleeding  at  the  nole  and 
ears,  head-ach,  reiUefTnefs,  inflammation  of 
the  eyes,  fevers,  vertigo,  ftupor,  lol's  of 
fenles,  as  feeing,  hearing,  Arc.  deprivation 
of  IjDeech,  and  voluntary  motion,  difficulty 
of  relpiration,  coma,  pally,  involuntary  emif- 
flon  of  fleces  and  urine,  apoplexy,  and  con- 
vulfions  ; and  then  death  foon  clofes  the 
difmal  fcene,  unlefs  nature  can  be  allifted 
by  art. 

h T , Some 

* See  Mr.  Pott's  judicious  Pra(Slic-al  Treatife  on  this 
fubjecl. 
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Some  of  thefe  lymptoms  attend  every  in- 
jury done  to  the  encephalon^  fooner  or  later^ 
more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  degree  of  ob- 
ftrudlioii  to  the  circulation,  inflammation,. 

oppreflion  of  the  brain,  &e. Pain  and' 

heat  of  the  head,  with  rednefs  and  wildnefs 
of  the  eyes  and  looks,  attended  with  fever 
and  a tenle  pulfe,  denote  an  inflammation 
upon  fome  part  of  the  encephalon^  which  fre- 
quently in  a fliort  time,  terminates  in  deli- 
rium or  phrenfy  r and.  when  matter  is  form- 
ing, in  confequence.  of  inflammation,  the 

patient  is  commonly  fubjedf  to.  rigors. 7 

When  the  brain  is-opprelTed  by  extra vafation 
or  other  wife,  the  nerves  are  affedled,  the 
pulfe  generally  becomes  depreffed  and  irre- 
gular, and  other  fymptoms  fupervene,  to  a= 
degree  in  proportion  to  that  oppreflion,  &c. 

From  thefe  confiderations  we  mufl;  infer,, 
that  the  aflemblage  of  femaptoms  will  gene- 
rally be  of  a mixt  nature  ; and  the  furgeoDt 
mufl;  pay  the  utmoft  attention  to  them,  to^ 
avoid  falling  into  error  of  judgment,  in  de- 
claring his  fentiments  in  inch  a doubtful  mat- 
ter, which  will  not  admit  of  a precife  deter- 
mination. 


How 
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Mow  far  a conciiffion  of  the  brain,  aftea- 
incr  the  ori2;in  of  the  nerves,  without  any 
other  evident  caufe,  may  excite  diforders  in 
the  nervous  fyftem,  &c.  is  too  abftrufe  a 

point  for  us  to  attempt  to  elucidate.* 

A concuffion  of  the  brain  may  happen, 
without  the  head  being  the  part  immediately 
fhocked ; of  which  we  have  inflances  ; and 
the  like  I once  faw.  We  have  allb  the  fatal 
effeas  of  concuffions  demonibrated  to  us  by 
diifeaions.  Where  only  the  blood- veiTels  have 
been  found  turgid,  without  any  rupture  of 
them.  A very  remarkable  cale  of  this  kind 
I had  an  opportunity  of  obferving,  fome 
years  ago,  by  opening  the  head  of  a boy, 
who  had  received  a fall  a week  before,  and 
who  from  the  time  of  the  accident,  till  the 
day  before  his  death,  was  almoft  inceffantly 
fmging.  Upon  the  ibriaeib  examination,  I 
Could  difcover  no  extravafation  or  ruptured 
veflels,  but  thofe  diftributed  in  the  folds  of 
the  pia  mater  appeared  very  turgid.  When 
this  fatal  accident  happened,  the  boy  was 

T 2 learning 

* Vid.  Bohnium  in  Renundatione  Vulnerum^  de  Vibra- 
t'lonc  Cerebri  pag.  172  : Et  Berengarium  de  Commctmie 
Cerebri  i 
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learning  plalmody  ; and  it.  was  obferved  by 
thofe  who  attended  him  on  this  occafion, 
that  his  voice  was  more  melodious  after  than 
before  it,  and  that  he  fling  the  tunes  as  truly. 
The  day  before  he  died  he  grew  comatofe, 
and  expired  in  ftrong  convulfions  upon  the 
feventh  day  after  the  accident. 

Hippocrates^  and  other  ancient  writers,  as 
well  as  the  moderns,  have  obferved,  that 
when  a paralytic  diforder  feized  a perfon, 
m confequence  of  an  injury  done  to  the 
brain,  it  was  generally  on  the  oppofite  fide 
to  that  which  received  the  blow.  It  has  alfo 
been  obferved,  that  fometimes  the  other  fide 
has  been  convulfed  at  the  fame  time  i as  in- 
deed I lately  faw,  in  a very  hngular  cafe,  - 
where  the  breech-pin  of  a gun,  near  three 
inches  long,  was  lodged  out  of  fight  in  the 

left  hemifphere  of  the  brain.* Bonetu^, 

Hildanus^  Valfalva,  and  others,  mention  cafes, 
in  which  extravafations  were  found,  upon 
opening  the  heads  of  patients,  who  had  pa- 
ralytic fymptoms  of  their  limbs  on  the  op- 
pofite 


See  this  cafe  in  the  fecond  volume. 
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pofite  fides.  The  moft  eminent  writers  and 
accurate  obfervers  agree,  that  it  more  fre- 
quently happens  thus  ; were  it  invariably  fo, 
the  remark  would,  on  fome  occafions,  be  a _ 
confiderable  direfUon  to  our  judgment  aiuf* 
praftice. ^Some  fpeculative  men  have  at- 

tempted to  account  for  this  appearance,  by 
admittins:  a decuflation  of  the  nerves,^  and 
affigned  realbns  for  the  injured  hde  being 
thrown  into  convulfions  at  the  fame  time  : ' 
but  let  us  leave  thefe  controverted,  knotty 
points,  to  be  difcuffed  by  the  curious  invefti- 
gators.j- 

T 3 As 

* CaJ/iuSf  z ni/in  of  great  not^,  one  of  Jfclepiadcs’s 
pupils,  and  his  fuccefTor  at  Rome^  was  of  this  opinion ; 
but  modem  anatomifts  do  not  allow  a decufTation  of  the 
nerves. 

t Valfaha  and  Morgagni  fay,  that  in  difledfion  of  bo- 
dies dying  of  hemiplegias,  they  found  the  brain  afFedted 
on  the  oppofite  fide. — Vid.  Adverjar,  anat,  Morgagni  6 

lA  Anlmadvers.  '84. A man,  aged  twenty-five,  was 

feized  with  a fever,  attended  with  a violent  pain  on  the 
left  fide  of  his  head,  and  not  relieved  by  any  means.  He 
was  not  fenfible  of  ever  having  received  any  external  in- 
jury ; but  after  about  two  months  continuance,  a tumour 
appeared  upon  that  part,  and  he  fell  down  in  an  apopledlic 
fit,  the  oppofite  fide  becoming  paralytic,  with  total  lofs  of 

fpeech 
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As  the  parts  within  the  Ikull  affeded  with 
inftammation,  extravafation,  &c.  or  where 
there  is  a fiffure  without  appearance  of  external 
injury  upon  the  fcalp,  are  fo  difficult  to  dif- 
cover,  we  muft,  under  fuch  perplexity,  de- 
liberately 'confider  the  lymptoms,  and  how 
the  accident  happened,  with  every  cireum- 
ftance,  that  can  poiTibly  throw  any  light  upon 
a matter  of  the  utmoil  importance  for  the 
prefervation  of  the  patient’s  life.  Some- 
times, though  the  patient’s  fenies.  are  much 
impaired,  as  we  have  mentioned,  he  lifts  his 
hand  to  the  part  affected  ; at  other  times, 
they  are  entirely  taken  away  and  we  are  de- 
prived of  that  affiftance  to  direct  our  judg- 
ment. Here  we  want  the  greateft  fagacity  ; 
for  not  being  able  to  find  out  preeifely  the 

lituation  of  the  diforder,  it  generally  proves 

% 

mortal. 

Hippocrates  relates  an  extraordinary  cafe  to  . 
this  purpofe,  of  a ' girl,  who,  by  one  of  her 

' ' « P%- 

fpeech  for  fpme  days.  Soon  after  his  death  I was  pre- 
fent  at  opening  his  head,  and  we  found  a great  quantity 
of  fetid  matter  diffufed  about  the  plicatures  of  the  brain^ 
5cc.  and  probably  the  apopledlic  fit  happened  when  the 
a]?fecfs  burft. 
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j^lay- fellows,  was  flruck  with  the  hand  upon 
the  Jinciput^  and  became  immediately  blind  ; 
foon  after,  fhe  was  feized  with  a violent  fe- 
ver, accompanied  with  a pain  of  her  head, 
and  an  inflammation  of  her  face  and  eyes  ; 
on  the  feventh  day,  a confiderable  quantity 
of  a bloody  fluid  ifRied  from  one  of  her 
oars  ; on  the  eighth,  fhe  grew  lethargic,  and 

died  on  the  ninth. Htldanus  has  a cafe 

fomething  like  this. Heurnius^  in  his 

Commentaries  upon  Hippocrates,  fays,  he 
has  known  feme  perfons  lofe  their  tafte  and 
fmelling  all  their  lives,  in  confequence  of 
falling  upon  the  occiput : and  there  are  many 
inftances  upon  record,  well  authenticated, 
where  the  fpeech  has  been  affefled  for  a long 

time  by  concuffions  of  the  brain. Valle- 

riola  tells  us  of  a boy,  who  was  flruck  on  the 
head  with  a fmall  flick,  without  any  fymp- 
toms  of  fraflure  or  fijfure  immediately  en- 
fuing,  or  any  appearance  of  contufion  upon 
the  fcalp ; but  on  the  fixth  day  it  inflamed, 
and  then  the  patient  was  attacked  with  a' 
palfy  and  convulfions,  becoming  delirious 

foon  after,  and  died  on  the  eleventh  day. 

T-  he  fame  author  mentions  the  cafe  of  a 

T 4 vintner. 
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vintner,  who  was  ftruck  with  a ftonc  on  his 
head,  without  apparently  injuring  the  Ikull, 
yet  on  the  fourteenth  day  he  died  : and  upon 
opening  his  head,  an  extravafation  of  blood 

was  found  upon  the  dura  mater. * Bohnlus 

and  -j-  Bonctus  have  many  fuch  fmgular  cafes. 

^ The  great  profeffor  Monro  inftances  the 

cale  of  a painter  at  Kdinburgh,  who  received 
a blow  with  a ftone  on  the  back  part  of  his 
head,  making  a fmall  wound  in  the  lealp. 
He  refilled  to  be  let  blood  immediately  after 
the  accident,  and  walked  near  a mile  to 
town  was  then  blooded  freely,  and  properly 
treated  in  all  relpe£ls  ; yet,  within  a few 
days,  he  was  feized  with  a lethargy,  and 
other  ufual  lymptoms  of  an  opprelTed  brain, 
and  expired  foon  after.  Upon  opening  his 
fkull,  neither  frafture  nor  filTure  appeared  ; 
nothing:  more  was  vifible,  than  a fmall  ex- 
travafation  of  blood,  with  a turgefcence  of 
the  velfels. 

Hence  w^e  fee,  that  in  confequence  of 
feemingiy  flight  caufes,  the  encephalon  may 

fuffer 

* De  capitis  ’Vidnerihus  lethalibus  in  renunciatiom  vuU 
nerum. 

In  Anatomia  Prfltiica, 
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fufFei'  to  a fatal  degree  : and  under  the  cir- 
cumftances  we  have  been  relating,  the  in- 
tentions are,  to  cure  the  inflammation,  re- 
move the  compreffive  caufe,  whatever  it  is, 
&c.  On  account  of  the  inflammation,  at- 
tending a fracture  or  fifliire  of  the  Ikull,  &c. 
we  mufl:  pay  a due  regard  to  the  antiphlogif- 
tic  method,  venefeftion  in  particular,  and 
prevent,  all  we  poffibly  can,  the  falling  of 
blood  upon  the  dwa  mater ^ &c.  and  if  that 
has  already  happened,  we  muft  then  endea- 
vour to  evacuate  it  Ipeedily  ; for  by  its  {tag- 
nation,  it  foon  becomes  putrid  and  acrid,  cor- 
roding the  membranes,  &c.  the  difmal  con- 
fequences  of  which,  we  may  read  in  Schen- 
kms,  T^ulpius^  Wifemaii^  Meek'ren,  Vander 
Wiel,  Hildanus^  and  other  obfervators,  and  in 
the  jddia  ILrudltorum  l^ipfice. 

When  a piece  of  the  fkull  is  depreffed, 
and  happens  to  be  flipped,  and  immoveably 
fixed  under  the  found  part  of  the  bone,  we 
muft  apply  the  trepan ; making  fuch  a num- 
ber of  perforations,  as  we  find  neceffary  to 
difengage,  and  extract  it  with  eafe.  Some- 
times the  internal  furface  of  the  depreffed 
{fragment,  or  fragments  of  the  ikull  may 

be 
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be  a great  deal  broader  than  the  external,  by 
breakine  off  from  the  internal  table,  the  ex- 
ternal  oppofite  thereto  remaining  unhurt  ; in 
which  cafes,  many  perforations  may  be  found 
requifite,  for  the  eafy  and  fafe  extraflion  of 
the  deprefled  piece  or  pieces.  Within  three 
or  four  years,  I have  been  concerned  in  three 
cafes,  in  each  of  which  we  made  four  per- 
forations ; in  two  of  them  we  extradted  five 
pieces,  and  in  the  other  four,  with  great 
eafe ; the  extradition  of  which  would  have 
been  impradlicable  by  any  other  means,  on 
account  of  their  internal  lurfaces  being  much 
greatei*  than  their  external.  We  made  the 
perforation  in  a line,  in  the  mofi:  depending 
parts,  a circumlfance  that  fhould  always  be 
particularly  attended  to,  for  the  free  and  un- 
interrupted difcharge  of  the  matter.^ 

When  the  fymptoms  are  threatening,  and 
we  have  no  vifible  marks  to  diredl  us,  to  the 
affedled  part  of  the  interiors  of  the  head,  ail 
we  can  do,  is  to  have  recourfe  to  plentiful 
venefedlion,  repeating  it  according  to  the 

patient’s 

'*  See  two  cafes,  and  pi.  2.  in  Vol.  II. 
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patient's  ftrength  and  conftitutlon,  and  ufe 
lenient  purgatives  and  diluents  freely,  ob- 
serving a very  d:ri6l  regimen,  and  embrocating 
the  whole  head,  after  being  clofe  Shaved,  with 
ol.  rofar,  & aCet.  Bleeding  is  to  be  particu-* 
iarly  inhfted  upon ; for  by  diminifhing  the 
quantity  of  blood,  its  impetus  will  be  abated, 
the  veflels  confequently  lefs  dilfended,  and 
thofe  ruptured  will  be  more  readily  united, 
preventing  the  danger  of  more  blood  being 
poured  out.  This  evacuation  will  greatly 
contribute  to  the  removal  of  obftmclions  in 
the  fmall  velTels,  by  making  the  circulation 
freer,  and  of  courfe  promote  abforption  of 
the  extravafated  fluids.  We  have  from  W'tfc- 
pian  a fingular  inflance  of  the  good  effedt  of 
bleeding,  in  the  cafe  of  a gentleman,  who 
was  thrown  off  his  horfe  ; upon  which  acci- 
dent, feveral  of  the  fymptoms, 'attending  .a 
concuflion'  of  the  brain,  &c.  fupervened,  but 
were  removed  by  plentiful  and  repeated  bleed- 
ing s and  indeed  much  more  plentiful  at  laft, 
'than  was  intended,  by  an  odd  accident,  upon 
opening  the  jugular  vein,  which  had  been 
opened  feveral  times  before.  This  cafe  is 
thg  moft  worthy  attention,  for  our  encou- 

I 

ragement 
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lagement  in  this  prafticc,  and  fliould  be  read 
at  large.  See  book  5.  chap.  ix.  obfervat.  x. 

of  his  excellent  works. -Pare  mentions  a 

very  pertinent  cafe  on  this  occafion. 

I was  confulted  a few  years  ago,  for  a clergy- 
man, of  a robuft  and  fanguine  habit,  who, 
by  a fall  from  his  horfe,  had  received  a ff- 
fure  upon  the  occipital  bone,  which  was  at- 
tended with  mod:  threatening  fymptoms.  In 
repeated  confultations  of  a phyfician  and  fe- 
veral  liirgeons,  trepanning  could  not  be  una- 
nimoufly  agreed  upon  till  the  eleventh  day 
after  the  accident,  for  want  of  well  authen- 
ticated precedents  to  encourage  the  practice 
upon  that  part ; however,  in  this  time,  at 
lead:  a hundred  ounces  of  blood  were  taken 
away ; which  evacuation,  I believe,  proved 
the  means  of  preferving  his  life.  The  ap- 
pearances upon  performing  the  operation, 
which  I had  urged  in  the  dronged  terms 
at  every  meeting,  demondrated  the  abfolute 
necedity  of  it,  the  dura  mater  being  inflamed, 

and  having  a fetid,  bloody  Ichor  upon  it. 

In  attending  a gentleman  fince,  of  a drong 
conditution,  with  an  uncommon  fijjure  on  , 
the  os  temporale^  I had  alfo  the  opportunity  of 

obferving 
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obferving  the  happy  effect  of  copious  bleed- 
ing, even ’after  trepanning,  violent  fyftems 
{till  continuing.  In  the  firft  eight  days, 
whihl  he  lay  conftantly  either  in  a jiupor  or 
a dehriu?n,  more  than  a hundred  ounces  of 
blood  were  taken  away,  by  the  concurrent 
opinion  of  two  eminent  phyficians ; and  in 
the  whole,  during  the  cure,  above  double 
that  quantity,  nothing  giving  relief,  on  ac- 
count of  delirious  lymptoms,  which  returned 
at  times  to  a ' great  degree,  but  this  evacua- 
tion. The  blood  had  the  thickeft  and  tough- 
eft  buff-coloured  fize  we  ever  faw.  In  a rea- 
fonable  time  he  recovered  as  good  a ftate  of 
health  as  he  had  before  the  accident,  with 
the  perfeft  enjoyment  of  his  mental  facul- 
ties.  Both  thefe  cafes  are  related  fully  in 

the  fecond  volume  of  this  work. 

Pursfino: 

c> 

I 

* I have  feen  fingularly  good  effedls  from  opening  the 
temporal  artery  in  concuffions  of  the  brain,  &c,  as  well 
as  in  other  diforders  of  the  head,  not  proceeding  from  ex- 
ternal injuries  ; and  I fcarce  remember  an  inftance  where 
it  has  been  opened,  on  fuch  occafions,  without  giving 
relief,  more  or  lefs.  About  three  years  ago  I opened  it, 
with  the  approbation  of  a phyfician,  for  a perfon  appa- 
rently in  eztremisj  under  a fit  of  the  apoplexy ; whilft  he 


wai 
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Purging  is  re^commended  by  all  writersy 
ancient  and  modern,  on  thefe  occafions ; but 
it  muft  be  by  mexlicines  of  the  gentleft  and 
leaft  Simulating  kind,  ahd  by  no  means  fuch 
as  heat  the  blood  and  increafe  its  Velocity,, 
which  would  confequently  add  to  the  inflam- 
mation, &-C.  Phis  evacuation  is*  of  great 
conlequence  to  be  attended  to,  on  many  ac- 
counts, and  may  aliift  in  preventing  an  ab- 
fcefs  of  the  liver,  &c.  that  has  frequently 
been  taken  notice  of  by  ' obfervators,  when 
treating  of  the  injuries  now  under  confldera- 
tion,  by  which  the  patient  may  lofe  his  life 
even  though  the  diforder  in  his  head  ihould 

be 

was  bleeding  he  was  evidently  relieved,  and  it  appeared 
to  us  that  his  life  was  owing  to  this  feafonable  opera- 
tion.  A great  many  years  ago,  I opened  it,  in  the 

prefence  of  Sir  Benjamin  Wrench.^  then  a phyfician  of 
great  charadter  in  Norwich^  on  account  of  an  obftinate 
vertigo^  which  had  long  refifted  his  prefcriptions ; and 
during  the  bleeding,  the  complaint  left  the  patient,  re- 
turning no  more ; at  v/hich  happy  event  the  good  old 
knight,  my  fingular  friend,  whofe  memory  I revere,  ex- 

prefled  great  aflonifhment. See  what  Mavcus  Amelius 

Severinus^  the  great  Neapolitan  furgeon,  fays  upon  Arte- 

riotomy.- When  doaor  Butter  took  his  degree  a few 

years  ago  at  Edinburgh^  Arteriotomy  was  the  fubjea  of  his 
Thejis  Inaugurals, 
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be  cui'ed,  as  is  exemplified  b}'  a Meek'rcn, 
in  his  letter  to  Barbette,  chap.  ii.  of  his  Me- 

dico-Chirurgical  Obfervations. — Monf. 

Bertrandl  has  a differ tation  on  this  fubjedl,  to 
which  are.  fubjoined  obfervations  in  fupport 
of  it,  by  Monf.  Andoutlle,  in  the  third  vol.  of 

the  Mem.  de  V Acad.  Roy.  de  Chirurgk. 

Pouteau,  in  his  Melanges  de  Chkurgie,  parti- 
cularly  mentions  it,  and  alfo  attempts  to  give 
a rational  folution,  how  it  proceeds  from  in- 
juries of  the  head. Pare  and  others  have 

obferved  abfcejjes  upon  other  of  the  abdotmnal 
Afcera,  proceeding  from  the  fame  caufes. 

Befides  venefedion,  and  gentle  purging,  oc- 
eafionally,  in  order  to  obviate  bad  confe- 
quences,  or  remove  them,  the  patient’s  diet 
fhould  be  ftridtly  regarded,  which  fhould  con- 
fift  prinipally  of  the  farinaceous  kind ; his 
drinks  fliould  be  of  a refolving  nature,  taken 
warm  and  very  liberally,  that  moifture,  by 
the  exhaling  veffels,  may  be  conveyed  to  the 
extravafated  fluids,  fufficient  to  preferve  or, 
bring  them  into  a ffate  of  fluidity,  fit  for  ab- 
forption  by  the  bibulous  veffels : and  medi- 
cines of  the  nitrous,  attenuating  kind,  flrould 
i®e  joined  with  thefe  diluting  liquors,  as  the 

vifcidity 
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vilcidity  of  the  blood  and  febrile  fymptoms 

fliall  indicate. When  the  head  is  inteniely 

hot  and  painful,  oL  rofar.  or  olivar.  mixed 
with  vinegar,  makes  a good  topical  remedy  ; 
and  fed  ammon.  crud.  diUolved  in  the  vinegaf 
may  add  to  its  efficacy  ; but  we  muft  not  for- 
get to  have  the  head  ffiaved  clofe  all  over, 
before  the  ufe  of  any  embrocations.  Under 
thefe  circumftances,  Ipirituous  applications 
are  very  improper."^ 

Celfus,  Berengarius  &c.  advife  lenient  ap- 
plications to  be  made  to  the  ears,  when  a dif- 
charge  is  obferved  to  proceed  from  them,  in 
order  to  affift  nature’s  eftort,  which  ffie  fome- 
times  makes  to  the  patient’s  great  relief  or 

entire  cure. Stalpart  Vander  Wlel  tells  us 

of  a woman  at  the  Hague,  who,  by  a ftroke 
with  a round  ftick  upon  one  of  the  parietal 
bones,  had,  foon  after  the  accident,  lymp- 
toms  denoting  an  injury  of  the  encephalon, 
and  was  cured  by  an  evacuation  of  a ferous. 


* An  experienced  furgeon  of  great  Judgment,  aflured 
me  he  once  faw  dreadful  elfeils,  from  the  ufe  of  ilrong 
fpirituous  fomentations  and  embrocations,  in  a contufion 
upon  the  head ; which  alarming  fymptoms  vanilhed  by 
difterent  treatment. 
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bloody  fluid  from  her  ear.  This  cafe,  he 
• fays,  he  faw  himfelf ; and  relates  a fimilar 
one,  from  Langelottus,  which  is  alfo  infcrted 

in  the  Mifcellanea  Cur  'tofa  German. 1 oh- 

ferved  the  fame,  fome  years  ago,  after  a vio- 
lent concuffion  of  the  brain,  in  a boy  about 
twelve  years  of  age,  who  recovered  -;  and 
probably  this  difcharge  from  his  ear  might 
iave  his  life. 

Should  not  the  means  we  have  been  men- 
tioning flicceed,  in  the  removal  of  the  fymp- 
toms,  as  fbpn  as  we  can  difcoVer  any  appear- 
ance, to  diredt  us  to  the  part  affedled,  though 
only  with  a ftrong  probability,  it  is  rational, 
and  certainly  juftifiable  pradlice,  to  proceed 
forthwith  to  manual  operation  ; confidering,^ 
as  we  have  faid,  that  the  operation  of  tre- 
panning is  not  in  its  nature  dangerous,  and 
delay  may  prove  of  fatal  confequence,  as 
Htldanus  informs  us  happened  to  a young 
gentleman,  who  was  committed  to  the  care 
of  an  ignorant  flirgeon,  that  would  not  have 
recourfe  to  the  trepan,  though  plainly  enough 
indicated  ; and  the  patient  died  a few  days 

after. Scultetus  gives  an  example  of  a 

perlbn,  who  lofl:  his  life  by  a neglect  of  this 
VoL.  I U operation. 
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operation.  The  clergyman  before-mentioned 
muft  inevitably  have  periflied,  had  it  not 
been  performed  ; in  whofe  cafe  the  propriety 
of  it  was  evidently  confiftent  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  furgery,  though  the  fjfure  was  upon 
the  occipital  bone,  yet  that  circumftance  oc- 
cafioned  the  demurs  in  the  feveral  confulta- 
tions  ; and  indeed  the  operation  has  been  ra- 
ther too  much  difcouraged,  upon  that  part, 
by  men  of  the  mod:  relpedfable  characters, 
whole  weight  and-  autliority  make  it  very  ne- 
ceffary  for  them,  to  be  exceedingly  cautious 
of  what  they  publifh,  as  it  will  be  an  example 
to  regulate  and  determine  the  conduCt  of 
others,  who  may  not  have  confidence  in 
themfelves,  for  want  of  experience.. 

When  a jijjure  and  concujfton  are  compli- 
cated, it  fometimes  happens,  that  the  fymp- 
toms,  properly  belon^ng  to  the  latter  imme- 
diately upon  the  accident,  remit  fo  much 
upon  bleeding,  fcalping,  &c.  as  to  delude  the 
furgeon  into  hope  and  belief,  that  he  may 
fucceed  without  trepanning  ; yet,  notwith- 
standing appearances  become  more  favoura- 
ble, in  confequence  of  fuch  meafures  having 
been  taken,  the  mofl:  direful  fymptoms  may 


come 
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corrie  on  unexpe£ledly,  many  days  or  weeks 
after,  from  extravafation,  inflammation,  &Ci 
upon  the  encephalon^  of  which  we  have  in- 
numerable inflances  ; foiiie  I have  feen  ; two 
indeed  of  a very  Angular  nature,  where  the 
remiffion  of  the  fymptoms  was  offered,  as  a 
reafon  for  procraflinating  the  operation,  till 
the  dura  mater  was  much  inflamed  under  the 
JiJfures^  to  the  great  Hazard  of  the  patients ; 
and  this  is  a point  that  demands  the  utmofl: 

regard. Thefe  confiderations  fhould  make 

us  circumfpedl;  in  our  prognbjiks^  and  very 
attentive  in  our  practice,  in  order  to  prevent 
fatal  confequences.-  The  mofl;  accurate  and 
judicious  obfervers  have  confidered  the  fymp- 
toms,  that  fupervene  fome  time  after  the  ac- 
cident, as  more  threatening  than  thofe  which 
happen  immediately,  and  the  reafons  are  too 
obvious  to  want  illuftration.' 


u 
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OF  WOUNDS'  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

BEFORE  defcribiiig  the  operation  of 
the  trepan,  we  fhall  give  a fliort  account  of 
wounds  of  the  brain.  Thefe  wounds,  made 
by  cutting  or  other  inftruments,  deprefled 
fragments  of  the  Ikull,  &c.  have  always  been 
clalfed  with  thofe  of  a mortal  nature  : but 
the  many  authentic  hiftories  we  have  upon 
record,  of  wounds  of  this  part  having  been 
cured,  fhould  teach  a.nd  encourage  us,  never 
to  leave  our  patients  in  fuch  deplorable  cir- 
cumhances,  without  exercifing  our  art  and 
Ikill  to  the  utmofl;  of  our  power  ; giving 
them  comfortable  hopes  of  cure,  and  con- 
cealing the  dangerous  truth  from  them,,  but 
making,  at  the  fame  time,  a proper  prognojitc 
to  the  relations,  friends,  and  by-ftanders,  in 
order  to  fecure  our  reputations  againft  cen- 
fure  and  ill  interpretations ; as  there  gene- 
rally are  people  ready  enough  to  give  their 
opinions  without  authority  or  reafon. 

Thefe  wounds  are  attended  with  fuch 
lymptoms  as  we.  have-  enumerated  in  injuries 

done 
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done  to  the  encephalon.  The  fame  applica- 
tions are  proper  for  them,  as  for  wounds  of 
the  membranous  parts,  as  ung.  e gum.  elemi, 
natural  balfams.  See.  as  have  been  fpecified, 
avoiding  all  oleaginous  things.  The  medical 
and  dietetic  rule^,  &c,  may  be  colleded  from 
what  has  been  already  faid. 

HISTORIES  OF  CURES  OF  WOUNDS  OF  THE 
BRAIN,  EXTRACTED  FROM  GOOD  AUTHO- 
RITIES, 

GALEN  mentions  a cafe  that  fuccceded, 
in  a youth  at  Smyrna.,  wherein  the  anterior 

ventricles  of  the  brain  were  opened. 

Nicolaus  Majfa  fpeaks  of  the  happy  event  of 
a wound,  that  penetrated  as  far  as  the  fphe- 
noidal  bone,  as  appeared  by  the  introduction 

of  the  probe. Amatus  Luftta7ius  has  a 

remarkable  hiftory  of  a man,  who  in  lighting 
a duel,  near  the  city  of  Rome,  received  a 
thruft  with  a fword  through  the  forehead  into 
the  brain,  and  was  cured  in  fifty  days,  con- 
trary to  the  prefage,  and  to  the  great  afto- 
nifhment  of  the  furgeons,  who  had  the  care 

U 3 of 
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of  him. Hildanus  relates  the  cafe  of 

Horjiman  s fifter,  who  was  cured  by  him  of 
a wound  in  her  brain,  cauled  by  fome  de- 
preffed  fragments  of  one  of  the  parietal  bones  ; 
and  mentions  his  mafter  Slotanus's  vifiting 
the  patient  with  him.  He  aJfo  fpeaks  of  a 
fimilar  cale,  that  ended  happily,  where  ano- 
ther furgeon  had  prognofticated  a fatal  event, 

' Glandorpius  gives  fhe  hiflory  of  a robufl 

man,  who  received  a fracture  upon  his  Ikull, 
out  of  which  was  taken,  by  his  father  Ludo- 
vicus  Glandorpius^  a large  portion  pf  the 
brain,  after  extracting  fome  fragments  of 
bone.  In  this  cafe,  though  the  wound  was 
cured,  yet  the  patient  remained  paralytic  on 
the  oppoiite  lide,  and  could  never  bear  the 

noife  of  drums,  trumpets,  or  guns. 

Nicolaus'  fpeaks  of  a man,  that  received  a 
\ . Xvoimd  upon  the  vertex  into  the  liibftance  of 

t 

the  brain,  who,  the  day  after  the  accident, 
became  paralytic,  vomited,  and  had  the  com- 
mon lymptoms  attending  it.  He  ate  nothing 
during  fix  days,  and  drank  nothing  but  cold 
water  Iweetened  with  fynip  of  rofes  \ after 
which  his  appetite  returned,  and  he  reco-- 

yered  to  admiration. Jacobus  Berengarius 

Carpenjit 
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^arpenfis  iays,  Le  has  been  an  eye-witnefs  to 
the  recovery  of  fix  perlbns,  from  wounds  of 
the  brain  ; though  two  of  them  became  pa- 
ralytic on  one  fide,  but  he  does  not  mention 

on  which. Braffavolus  afferts,,he  has  feen 

'Nvounds  of  the  brain  cured;  in  one  perfon, 
he  fays,  as  much  of  the  brain  was  evacuated, 
as  would  fill  a hen’s  egg-fhell ; but  though 
the  wound  was  cured,  the  patient  had  ever 
after  a great  impediment  in  his  Ipeech,  and 
at  length  grew  ftupid.  The  fame  author 
mentions  another  patient,  with  an  extenfive 
fradlure  of  the  Ikull,  and  lofs  of  a great 
<}uantity  of  the  brain,  whofe  life  was  faved, 
hut  he  was  deprived  of  Ipeech  and  under- 
flandiiig,-- — -Horatius  Augenius  relates  a very 
fingular  cafe  of  a wound  of  the  brain  cured. 
— — Franctfeus  Arcceus  gives  us  the  narrative 
of  a workman,  employed  in  building  a tower 
at  Valverda^  who,  by  a hone  of  twenty-four 
pounds  weight,  falling  from  a great  height 
upon  his  head,  had  his  Ikull  fratlured,  with 
fragments  driven  into  his  brain.  For  the 
(pace  of  three  days  he  lay  fpeechlefs,  and 
almofi;  lifelefs  ; after  the  eighth  day,  his  head 
opened  Ipontaneoufly,  from  die  finclpiit  to 

U 4 the 
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the  occiput^  in  the  courfe  of  the  fagittal  fu- 
ture,  and  difcovered  collections  of  matter ; 
foon  after,  his  Ipeech  returned,  though  im- 
perfectly, and  his  eyes,  which  had  been  quite 
clofed,  opened ; about  twenty  days  after,  he 
began  to  diftinguilh  objeCts,  and  recover  his 
intellectual  faculties,  and  in  four  months,  he 

was  perfeCtually  recovered. Mr.  Tounge^ 

a furgeon  of  eminence,  who  lived  at  Ply-^ 
mouthy  recites  many  more  fuccefsful  cafes, 
from  the  belt  authors,  which  may  encourage 
us  not  to  delpair,  in  his  treatife  upon  this 
fiibjeCt,  that  he  was  compelled  to  publifh,  in 
the  year  1682,  in  defence  of  himfelf,  by  the 
diiingenuous  and  illiberal  treatment  he  met 
with  from  a phylician,  who  would  not  ad^ 
mit  that  wounds  of  the  brain  could  ever  be 
cured ; but  obftinately  dilputed  a well  at- 
tefled  faCt  in  a patient  of  his,  whom  he  had 
cured  of  fiich  an  accident, 

* The  cafe  of  Mr.  Laudlr,  a celebrated  operator  iri 
furgery  at  Edinburgh^  who  fome  years  ago  received 
a fatal  frafture  upon  his  fkull  by  a fall  from  his  horfe, 
was  very  furprifing  to  all  the  furgeons  concerned.  In 
the  meatus  auditorius  extcrnus  was  found  a fmall  portion 
of  the  brain,  from  whence  alfo  at  firft  proceeded  a great 

effufiorj 
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effufion  of  blood.  The  os  occipitis  was  feparated  from 
its  conncdfion  with  the  parietal  and  temporal  bones  on 
that  fide.  A probe  pafled  very  eafily  through  the  meatus 
auditorhis  to  the  brain  ; and  upon  opening  the  head  after 
death,  a fradlure  was  difcovered,  which  extended  into  the 

foramen  magnum ^Home  has  a pertinent  cafe  in  his 

Medical  Fails  and  Experiments. 

See  Remarques  fur  les  playes  du  cerueau  en  Mem.  de 

V Acad.  Roy.  de  Chirurgie.^  tom.  i.  par  Monf.  ^efnay. 

In  this  Mem.  he  takes  occafion  to  recommend  the  ap- 
plication of  the  trepan  to  the  frontal fmufes.y  which  I have 

alfo  prailifed  without  ipconvenience. Diforders  may 

attack  thefe  fmufes  requiring  the  ufe  of  the  trepan,  that 
cannot  be  remedied  by  any  other  means  ; as  a colle6lion 
©f  matter  in  confequcnce  of  Inflammation  upon  the  mem- 
brane that  lines  the  cavity,  exclufive  of  external  injuries. 

•: Infeits  of  various  kinds  have  been  found  in  thefe 

fmufes,  according  to  Monf.  LJttre  and  otjierSj 
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OF  TREPANNING. 

HAVING  gone  through  the  various  ac- 
cidents incident  to  the  head,  and  fhown  the 
great  utility,  and  abfolute  neceffity  of  tre- 
panning, in  order  to  elevate,  or  entirely  re- 
move, deprefled  fragments  of  the  bones,  and 
to  evacuate  extravafated  blood,  fanies,  &c. 
oppreffing  the  brain,  and  producing  the 
tram  of  evils,  we  have,  given,  a detail  of,  we 
fhall  proceed  to  the  manner  of  performino- 
this  very  neceffary  operation,  after  taking  no- 
tice of  the  parts  we  are  advifed  to  avoid  in  it, 
by  the  mod:  eminent  pra6litioners ; though, 
indeed,  there  appears  fcarce  any  part  of  the 
cranmriy  from  the  frontal  Jinufes  to  the  infer- 
tions  of  the  mufcles  into . the  occipital  bone, 
that  may  not  be  perforated  with  fafety. 
There  are  fome  late  inftances  in  this  king- 
dom, where  the  trepan  has  been  fuccefsfully 
applied  to  the  frontal  Jinufes  ; and  in  a cafe 
wherein  I was  lately  concerned,  we  found  a 
neceffity  of  taking  in  part  of  one  of  them, 
whence  proceeded  no  inconvenience. — How 

far 
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far  k might  be  prafticable,  to  feparate  the 
mufcles  from,  and  apply  the  trepan  to  the  in- 
ferior part  of  the  occipital  bone,  almoft  to  the 
foramen  magnum^  may  be  worth  future  con- 

I ' ^ 

^deration  ; as  it  is  no  unreafonable  luppofi- 
tion,  that  a cafe  may  happen  lb  circum- 
■ftanced,  as  to  admit  of  no  other  remedy,  and, 
according  to  Celfus,  a doubtful  one  is  better 
than  none.* 

The  parts  of  the  Ikull  not  eligible  for  the 
application  of  the  trepan  are,  i.  The 
frontal  fnufes.  2.  The  futures^  in  young 
iubjefls  ; for  in  old  ones  the  adhehon  of  the 
dura  mater  to  them  is  but  little  more,  than  to 
other  parts  of  the  cranium.  3.  The  middle 
of  the  os  front  is,  towards  the  nofe,  where 
the  fpinal  procels  of  that  bone  projeds  con- 

liderably. 

* Bontius,  a writer  of  the  beft  credit,  relates  a fingu- 
lar  cafe  of  a failor,  whofe  head  was  cruihed  between  the 
fliip  and  a boat,  in  confequence  of  which  dreadful  acci- 
dent, the  greateft  part  of  the  occipital  bone  was  taken 
away  in  fragments,  almoft  as  far  as  the  foraynen  magnum, 
and  the  patient  perfedlly  cured  by  him  and  another  fur- 

geon. See  a pertinent  cafe,  where  the  trepan  was  fuc- 

cefsfully  applied  to  the  inferior  part  of  the  occipital  bone, 
in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Philofophical  Commenta- 
taries^  numb,  vii.  pag.  313. 
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(iderably.  4.  The  anterior  and  inferior  an- 
gles of  the  parietal  bones,  on  the  internal 
parts  of  which,  run  the  arteries  of  the  dura 
mater.  5.  The  fagittal future.,  on  account  of 
the  longitudinal  fnus  running  immediately 
under  it.  6.  The  lamhdoidal  future.,  under 
which  lies  the  courle  of  the  lateral  fnufes, 
7.  The  occipital  bone,  on  account  of  its 
great  inequality  of  thicknels,  and  irregu- 
larity of  its  internal  llirface.  8.  The  os 
temporale,  as  the  temporal  mufcle  muff  un- 
avoidably be  wounded  in  making  room  for 
the  trepan : and  laftly,  we  muft  be  careful, 
not  to  apply  it  to  a yielding  fradlured  part  of 
the  bone,  that  will  not  refifl:  the  neceffary 
force'  in  making  the  perforation. 

There  are  inftances  from  the  beft  authori- 
ties, of  the  fuccefsful  application  of  the  tre- 
pan to  all  thefe  exceptionable  parts,  to  en- 
courage a cautious  and  judicious  pradtitioner, 
upon  emergencies  ; to  which,  I will  venture 
to  join  my  own  experience,  hoping  it  may 
have  fome  weis:ht,  in  determining-  a matter 
of  fo  much  importance  to  furgery.  The 
frontal  fnufes  have  been  trepanned  with  flic- 
cefs  in  London  and  Paris, Perforations 


may 
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may  be  made  lower  down  the  os  fronth  in 
children,  than  in  adults,  without  running  the 
hazard  of  falling  upon  the  Jinufes,  for  they 
gradually  enlarge,  extending  higher  up,  as 

they  arrive  at  puberty. 1 have  applied  the 

trepan  near  the  middle  of  the  os  frontis^  with- 
out meeting  with  any  obftacle  from  the 
fpinal  procefs  : and  at  the  anterior  and  infe- 
rior angles  of  the  parietal  bones,  without 
open'mg  the  art.  durce  matris. The  opera- 

tion has  been  performed  by  Mr.  Warner^  upon  • 
the  fagittal future,  when  bits  of  bone  {hick 
in  the  longitudinal  f7ms,  which  he  eafily  ex- 
tra£led,  after  enlaro;ino;  the  wound  with  his 

' O O s 

lancet,  flopping  the  hcemorrhage  with  dry 
lint  without  any  difficulty.  Indeed,  w'hen 
we  conhder  the  anatomy  of  the  part,  there 
does  not  appear  that  rilk  of  opening  the  fuius.^ 
purely  by  the  operation,  as  lias  been  ima- 
gined.  1 have  twice  done  the  operation 

upon  the  occipital  bone,  and'  as  often  upon 
the  temporal,  without  any  ill  confequences ; 
though  I was  under  the  neceffity  of  cutting 
away  a conliderable  portion  of  the  tejnporal 
mufcle ; and  fince  I publiffied  a cafe  of  the 
former,  in  my  Cafes  and  Remarks  in  Surgery, 

I have 
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I have  read  two,  attended  With  fuccefs,  irt 
No.  55,  and  one  in  No.  6oy  of  the  Med, 
Mufeitm.* 

After  having  delilTcrately  corifider'ed  every 
circumftance,  and  refolved  upon  the  opera- 
tion, the  inftruments,  Ipongesy  dreffings, 
compreffes,  bandage,  and  every  neceflary 
thing,  are  to  be  dilpofed  in  perfectly  good  or- 
der, that  the  operator  may  have  nothing  ta 
feek,  when  he  wants  it.  The  head  is  to  be 

fhaved, 

* My  V^ery  worthy  anrl  tngenioits  friend  Mr-  Steady 
apothecary  to  Guy’s  horpital,  who  lets  nothing  efcape  his- 
attention  that  deierves  notice,  writes  to  me  thus. 

“ Though  the  lateral  fmufes  are  very  large,  and  when 
“ conuderably  wounded  may  pour  out  fo  large  a quantity 
« of  blood  as  to  occafiou  the  death  of  the  patient,  yety 
“ when  a frabture  demands  the  application  of  the  trepan 
“ direcfly  upon  the  ridge  of  the  occipital  bone^  it  has 
« been  attended  with  fuccefs  j as  was  the  cafe  of  a per- 
“ foil  that  a friend  of  mine  trepanned,  where  a fmall 
“ fplinter  of  bone  was  found  flicking  in  the  left  lateral 
« fmusy  which,  being  gently  extracted,  only  a flight 
* htsmorrhage  enfued,  fb  that  he  drew  off,  by  this  orificcj; 
“ what  blood  he  thought  neceffary.  A day  or  two 
“ after,  judging  it  proper  to  take  away  fome  more  biood> 
“ he  punblurcd  the  Jinus  with  a lancet,  and  flopped  the 
“ bleeding  both  times,  with  a little  dry  lint  and  mode- 
« rate  preffure,  with  the  greatefl  eafe  and  fecurity.” 
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fhaved,  if  it  has  not  been  already,  as  indeed 
it  fhould  all  over,  immediately  after  any  of 
the  preceding  accidents,  as  we  have  before 
oblerved  ; it  is  then  to  be  relied  and  firmly 
held  upon  a perfon’s  knees,  and  with  the 
knife  appropriated  to  this  ufe  and  they?^/- 
frian^  a piece  of  the  Icalp  is  to  be  removed, 
of  a circular,  elliptical,  or  other  figure,  as 
the  circumflances  of  the  cafe  require,  The 
Icalping  Ihould  be  of  fuch  extent,  as  may 
give  a fair  opportunity  of  making  as  many 
perforations  as  fhall  be  found  necelfary,  as 
far  as  the  liirgcon's  judgment  and  ubfervation 
can  diredl  him.  He  ought  not  to  be  Iparing 
iri  this  relpe<9:,  left  he  Ihould  be  under  the 
difagreeable  necefiity  of  extending  the  inci- 
fion  farther.  The  manner  of  cutting  is  to 
apply  force  enough  to  the  knife,  to  carry  it 
quite  through  to  the  bone  at  once,  not  bearing 
. too  much  upon  the  point,  as  we  have  hinted, 
efpecially  if  we  cut  over  loofe  fragments, 
which  we  lliould  endeavour  to  avoid  ; the 
edge  of  the  knife  ftiould  be  fo  inclined,  as  to 
cut  rather  more  of  the  pericraniutn  than  the 
Ikin  ; when  we  have  proceeded  thus  far,  the 
pericranium  is  to  be  raifed  a little,  with  the 

point 
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point  of  a knife  quite  round  the  incifioii, 
and  then  the  fcalprum  ufed,  which  will  be 
found  the  beft  inftrument  to  clear  the  bone 
of  that  membrane,  as  I have  found  by  fre- 
quent experience.  Should  it  be  thought  pro- 
per to  proceed  immediately  to  trepanning,  if 
any  confiderable  veffels  have  been  divided  in 
fcalping,  they  muft  be  fecured  by  needle 
and  ligature  ; but  when  we  do  not  intend 
performing  the  operation  diredUy,  dry  lint 
with  comprefs  and  bandage,  is  generally  fuf- 
ficient  to  reftrain  the  haemorrhage ; but  fome- 
times  the  prelYure  ot  an  alliltant’s  fingers 
upon  it  will  ferve  that  purpofe,  without  a li- 
gature, when  we  determine  to  proceed  to 
the  operation  dire£Uy. 

That  kind  of  trepan,  called  the  trephine^ 
is  now  in  general  ufe,  I believe,  in  all  places  ; 
it  is  more  commodious  than  the  other,  and 
can  be  better  managed  and  regulated  in  the 
operation,  as  the  different  bearings  may  re- 
quire ; and  it  will  cut  full  as  fall:,  being 
worked  both  backwards  and  forwards.  Be- 
fore we  begin  the  operation,  we  mufi;  fix  the 
patient’s  head  fo,  that  the  light  may  fall  pro- 
perly upon  it,  and  in  fuch  a convenient  po- 

fition, 
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fition,  that  the  inftrument  may  be  placed 
perpendicularly  upon  the  part,  and  of  luch  a 
height  and  manner,  that  our  attitude  may  be 
eafy  to  us  during  the  operation,  which  often 
proves  tedious,  requiring  many  perforations  ; 
as  we  may  fee  at  large  en  Mem.  de  P Acad. 
Roy.  de  Chh"wgie,  tom.  i.Jur  la  multiplicite  de 
trepans,  par  Monf.  ^uefnay.^ 

VoL.  I.  X Whether 

* Scultetus  fays,  he  was  obliged  to  make  feven  per- 
forations, in  a fracture  with  great  deprellion. 

Glandorpius  fays,  his  mafter  Spigelius  made  the  fame  num- 
ber upon  the  like  occafion. Dionis  made  twelve. 

Philip  count  of  Najfau  had  twenty- feven  made  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  his  head,  by  Henry  Chadborn,  a very  emi- 
nent furgeon ; and  that  nobleman  has  attefted  the  cure 

under  his  own  hand. 1 made  thirteen  in  the  cafe  of 

an  old  man,  with  fuccefs,  as  related  in  the  2d  volume 

of  this  work.  1 have,  within  a few  years,  been 

concerned  in  five  cafes,  in  which  it  was  found  neceffary 
to  make  four  perforations,  in  one  of  which  there  was  a 
collifion  and  feparation  of  the  coronal  future  about  one- 
third  of  an  inch,  the  whole  length  of  it,  with  many  of 
the  indentations  of  the  bones  broken  off,  and  jijjures 
extending,  in  various  directions,  a great  way  from 
thence  ; yet  the  patient  recovered,  being  largely  fcalped 
and  trepanned  in  due  time,  by  two  very  able  furgeons, 
the  lite  Mr.  Cooper  and  the  prefent  Mr.  Lewis,  of  Bungay 
in  Suffolk. 
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Whether  the  patient  has  the  operation 
performed  in  bed,  or  feated  in  a chair,  1 
have  always  found,  that  refting  his  head  on 
a pillow,  with  a board  underneath  it,  upon 
the  knees  of  an  affillant,  is  preferable  to  any 
other  manner ; for  being  thus  placed,  the 
affiftant  will  have  more  power  to  keep  it 
^fteady,  to  relift  the  motion  of  the  inftru- 
ment.  Thefe  circumftances,  how  trifling 
foever  they  may  appear  to  fome,  will  be 
found,  I am  perftiaded,  of  confiderable  con- 
fequence  in  practice,  from  what  I have  often 

experienced. When  the  head  is  well^ad- 

jufted,  the  next  ftep  is  to  make  a hole  with 
the  perforator,  deep  enough  to  fix  the  cen- 
tral pin  of  the  trephine^  in  order  to  prevent 
the  faw  from  flipping  out  of  its  circular 
cour’fe,  till  it  has  formed  a fulcus  fufficiently 
deep  to  be, wrought  fteadily  in,  and  then  the 
pin  is  to  be  taken  out.  If  the  Ikull  is  thick, 
the  teeth  of  the  faw  muft  be  bruflied  clean 
now  and  then,  during  the  terebration  ; and 
dipping  it  into  oil,  as  often,  will  greatly  faci- 
litate the  motion,  and  expedite  the  opera- 
tion, making  it  lefs  difagreeable  to  the  pa- 
tient, if  he  has  his  fenfes  ; and,  in  order  to 

lol'e- 
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lofe  no  time,  it  would  not  be  amifs  to  be 
provided  with  two  inidruments  of  the  fame 

lize. We  muft  remember,  after  having 

made  Ibme  conliderable  progrel's  in  the  ope- 
ration, to  obferve  this  good  rule,  Fefiina  lente, 
examining  the  fulcus  often  with  a “ pick- 
tooth,  or  fome  other  proper  inflirument,  in 
order  to  difcover  where  the  bearings  are  ne- 

celTary  to  be  made. Thefe  precautions  are 

of  more  confequence,  when  we  are  employed 
in  perforating  a part  of  the  Ikull,  that  we 
know  has  an  unequal  thicknefs,  efpecially 
after  having  paffed  the  diploe  ; and  though 
we  are  told  by  writers  in  general,  that  we 
may  law  boldly,  till  we  come  at  the  diploe^ 
generally  to  be  known  by  an  appearance  of 
blood,  yet  we  Ihould  be  upon  our  guard  in 
this  point  ; examining  if  the  piece  be  loofe, ' 
\vhen  we  have  fawn  fome  way  into  the  bone, 
left  we  Ihould  happen,  through  inadvertence, 
to  wound  the  fubjacent  membrane  ; for  in 
fome  parts  of  the  Ikull,  there  is  naturally 
very  little  dipfoe,  and  in  old  fubjefts,  fcarce 
any  remains,  to  afford  direflion  to  our  judg- 
ment, by  the  bloody  appearance  : and  for  the 
fame  reafon,  it  is  alfo  to  be  remembered, 

X 2 that 
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that  children’s  Ikulls  are  very  thin. When 

the  piece  is  quite  loofe,  it  is  to  be  taken  out 
with  the  forceps^  contrived  for  this  purpofe  ; 
and  if  the  lower  edge  of  the  perforation  is 
left  jagged,  it  is  to  be  fmoothed  with  the  len- 
ticular^ that  it  may  not  irritate  the  dura 

mater. ^ The  next  ftep,  is  . to  raife  the  de- 

prelTed  piece  or  pieces  of  the  cranium  with 
the  elevator^  or  to  extract  the  fragments  of 
the  bone,  grumous  blood,  or  any  extraneous 

body,  with  proper  inffruments. After 

this,  if  there  appears  good  reafon  to  appre- 
hend that  blood,  lymph,  or  matter,  is  con- 
tained under  the  dura  mater.,  we  fliould  open 
it  direftly  with  a lancet  very  cautioufly,  en- 
deavouring to  avoid  the  blood- veffels  rami- 
fied upon  it,  and  thofe  which  lie  immedi- 
ately under  it : and,  on  this  occafion,  it  will 
be  prudential  to  conceal  the  inflrument,  a« 
much  as  we  can,  by  wrapping  it  all  round 

with 


* Within  a few  years,  the  elevator  has  received  great 
improvement,  by  the  addition  of  fulcra  to  reft  upon  the 
found  part  of  the  bone.  Monf.  Petit  began  the  improve- 
ment, and  it  was  perfected  by  Monf.  Louis. It  is  now 

adopted  by  our  furgeons,  and  found  among  the  modern 
fets  of  inftruments  for  this  operation. 
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with  tow  almoft  to  the  point,  in  order  to 
prevent  impreffions  being  made  upon  the 
fpe6tators  to  our  prejudice  ; for  though  the 
pradtice  is  flipported  by  reafon,  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  beft  flirgeons,  yet  nothing  but 
fliccefs  can  effedfually  fecure  our  reputation 
againft  the  impertinence  of  bufy  people,  who 
judge  and  determine  from  events,  without 

conlidering  circumftances. 1 have  been  fo 

fortunate  as  to  lucceed  twice,  evidently  fav- 
ing  the  patients  lives  by  this  means  : and 
lately  I affifted  a furgeon,  defervedly  of  great 
character,  in  trepanning  a boy,  on  account 
of  a very  extenlive  fradlure  upon  the  right 
parietal  bone,  three  days  after  the  accident, 
and  we  found,  upon  removing  a large  por- 
tion of  the  Ikull,  a confiderable  quantity  of 
a ferous  fluid  collected  under  the  dura  mater, 
which,  upon  preffing  with  our  fingers,  bub- 
bled up  through  feveral  fmall  holes  in  it, 
made  by  its  violent  detachment  from  the 
Ikull.  We  agreed  upon  opening  this  mem- 
brane more  than  an  inch,  with  a pair  of  very 
fine  IcifTars,  for  the  .free  evacuation  of  the 
extravalated  fluid  ; and  the  patient  recovered, 
without  any  threatening  lymptoms  fuper- 


vening, 
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veiling,  and  thofe  that  attended  before  the 
operation,  vanillied  foon  after.* 

When  we  have  recourfe  to  the  trepan,  on 
account  of  a fijfure^  in  which  the  bone  will 
not  yield,  we  Ihould  apply  the  inftrument  fo 
as  to  include  part  of  it,  if  not  diredly  over 
It,  as  it  is  mofl:  likely,  the  extravafated  blood, 
or  lymph,  fhould  be  found  diredlly  under- 
neath it  ; and  when  the  fJJ'Ure  is  of  great  ex- 
tent, it  may  be  proper  to  make  a perforation 
at  each  end,  if  the  whole  can  be  conveni- 
ently brought  in  view  ; and,  in  fbme  cafes, 
more  perforations  may  be  requifite,  accord- 
ing to  the  courfe  of  it,  even  to  its  full 
extent. 

When  we  propofe  to  rriake  feveral  perfo- 
rations, in  order  to  remove  depreffed  frag- 
' ments  of  the  bone,  that  are  firmly  fixed,  and 
having  the  internal  furface  larger  than  the 
external,  or  to  raife  them  flifficiently,  it  is 
necefifary  to  apply  the  trepan,  as  near  the 
fra£lured  parts,  as  they  will  admit  of ; mak- 
ing the  perforations  adjoining,  to  fave  the 

trouble 


See  Vol.  II.  where,  in  a cafe  fimilar  to  this,  the 
dura  mater  was  fuccefsfully  opened. 
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trouble  of  cutting  the  intermediate  fpaces 
with  the  head-faw  : and,  as  before  hinted, 
we  Ihould  invariably  obferve,  to  make  the 
perforations  in  the  moft  depending  parts  we 
can,  for  the  fame  reafon,  as  we  endeavour  to 
obtain  depending  openings  in  the  flelhy  parts. 
And  in  perforating  the  Ikull,  where  there  is 
great  inequality  of  its  thicknefs,  it  appears 
more  advifable,  to  raife  the  piece,  before  it  is 
cut  quite  through  in  every  part  of  it,  to  ob- 
viate injuring  the  fubjacent  membrane  with 
the  law. 

When  the  Ikull  has  fufFered  an  injury 
upon  a future^  and  it  is  not  thought  advifable 
to  ufe  the  trepan  there,  efpecially  in  young 
fubjedls,  in  whom  " dura  mater  adheres 
more  ftrongly  than  in  adults,  as  has  been  re- 
marked, we  fhould  always  remember,  to 
make  a perforation  on  each  fide  of  the  fu- 
ture^ for  this  obvious  reafon,  becaufe  there 
cannot  be  a free  communication  between  the 
one  fide  and  the  other,  on  account  of  the  at- 
tachment of  that  membrane  to  the  future. 

After  the  elevation  of  the  fragments  of 
the  bone,  or  the  removal  of  them,  the  ex- 
tradion  of  extraneous  bodies,  and  the  eva- 

X 4 cuation 
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cuation  of  extravafated  blood,  lymph,  or 
fanies,  &c.  the  membranes  may  be  drehed 
with  unguent  e gum.  elemi,  extolled  by  Fran- 
cijcus  Arca:us,  the  inventor  of  it,  made  of  a 
fofter  confiftence  with  half,  e copaib.  or  fomc 
other  natural  balfam  ; applying  it  juft  warm, 
with  a feather,  and  foft  lint  lightly  over  it, 
drefting  the  other  parts,  as  we  have  already 
direfled  in  wounds  of  the  head  : after  which, 
it  may  be  proper  to  embrocate  the  whole 
head  with  ol.  & acet.  adding  a little  fpirit. 
lavend.  and  to  apply  a plafter  of  cerat.  alb.  or 
fbme  other  ftich  eafy  application,  with  gen- 
tle comprels  and  bandage.  The  proper  ban- 
dages upon  this  occafon  are  what  the  French 
call  the  grand  couvre-chef.,  and  the  capeltne  or 
reflex  bandage,  which  require  great  care  and 
exaflnefs  in  their  application,  for  the  pa- 
tient’s eale.  A bandage  with  fix  tails,  or  a 
kind  of  coif  with  lappets  affixed  to  it,  may 
be  found  very  applicable  in  fome  cafes ; but 
to  ferve  this  purpofe,  the  furgeon  muff:  occa- 
fionally  exercife  his  invention. 

After  the  drefling,  the  patient  is  to  be 
placed  in  as  eafy  a pofition  in  his  bed  as  pof- 
- fibk,  with  his  head  and  ftioulders  elevated  a 

little 
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little  more  than  ordinary ; and  the  rules  we 
have  laid  down  in  the  cure  of  wounds  are  to 

be  duly  obferved. Warmer  applications 

and  bandages  are  required  in  winter  than  in 

fummer. The  degree  of  heat  in  the  room 

muft  be  regulated,  according  to  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  feafon,  and  it  is  necelfary  to 

exclude  the  light. In  injuries  of  the  head, 

bad  fymptoms  are  apt  to  come  on  fooner  in 
warm,  moift,  lultry  weather,  than  in  a cold 
feafon,  when  it  may  be  very  beneficial  to  ^ 
make  the  circumambient  air  warm,  and  drefs 
the  wound  as  expeditioufly  as  poffible,  de- 
fending it  from  the  attack  of  the  cold  air. 
A ftridl  re2:imen  and  obfervance  of  the 

O 

non-naturals  are  now  of  the  greatefl  impor- 
tance to  be  attended  to  ; for  a flight  tranf- 
greffion  therein  may  prove  of  fatal  coiife- 
quence,  as  we  have  amply  evinced. 

When  the  digeftioii  of  the  wound  proves 
kind,  we  fhall  foon  obferve  granulations  of 
flefh,  of  a good  complexion,  fhooting  from 
the  extremities  of  the  veffels,  and  throwing 
off  the  parts  of  the  dura  mater ^ that  may 
have  fuffered ; which,  by  extending  them- 
felves  and  twifling  one  with  another,  form 


in 
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in  the  aperture,  a fubftance  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  flefh.  The  fame  operation  of 
nature,  in  a longer  time,  throws  off  exfo- 
liations from  the  circumference  of  the  per- 
foration, and  other  parts  of  the  denudated 
fkull,  thicker  or  thinner,  fooner  or  later, 
according  to  the  age  and  conftitution  of  the 
patient,  the  degree  of  injury  the  fubftance 
of  the  bone  has  fuftained,  the  feafon  of  the 
year,  &c.  The  granulations  which  arife 
from  the  different  parts  uniting  together, 
conftitute  the  organized  or  vafcular,  carnous 
fublfance,  which  is  called  the  incarnation  of 
the  wound  : and  this  regenerated  fubftance, 
in  young  fubjedls,  generally  acquires  a per- 
fe6Uy  honey  hardnefs  in  the  perforation,  but 
feldom  in  old  perfons.* 

. A 


* I waS  defired,  fome  years  ago,  to  fee  a lad  about 
twelve  years  of  age,  who  had  been  trepanned  two  years 
before,  by  a good  furgeon,  on  the  left  fide  of  the  os 
frontis.  The  wound  was  healed,  but  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  perforation,  I obferved  a pulfation  of  fmall  ex- 
tent. Upon  gentle  preflure  in  this  boy,  the  boy  com- 
plained of  a flight  degree  of  pain,  then  his  eyes  began 
to  roll  about  and  have  uncommon  motion,  foon  after  this 
his  fight  grew  dim,  his  fenfes  became  affe£ted,  and  his 

ftrength 
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A fungous  fubftance  is  very  apt  to  fill  up 
the  perforation  after  trepanning,  fometimes 
growing  to  a confiderable  fize,  refeinbling'  a 
mufhroom  with  the  ftalk  in  the  perforation  ; 
and  fometimes  the  dura  mater  itfelf  is  forced 
through,  by  the  propulfion  of  the  fubjacent 
parts,  for  want  of  an  equable  refiftance,  to 
llipply  the  place  of  the  bone.  When  there 
is  a laceration  of  the  dura  mater,  the  pia 
mater,  and  brain  itfelf,  may  protrude,  as  re- 
marked by  Hildanus,  his  mafter  Slotanus, 
^ulpius,  Schenkius,  &c. 

In  order  to  remove  thefe  fungi,  ligature, 
excifion,  and  efcharotics,  have  been  recom- 
mended ; and  fometimes  pradlifed  with  fatal 
effedls,  throwing  the  nervous  lyftem  into 
great  diforder.''^  And  as  there  is  fo  much  to 

be 

ftrength  failed ; and  had  the  preflure  been  continued,  he 
certainly  would  have  fallen  down  ; but  upon  removing 
it  he  appeared  perfectly  well  again  prefently.  I repeated 
the  experiment  two  or  three  times  with  the  fame  elFedf. 
This  cafe  is  fomething  like  the  beggar’s  at  Paris,  known 
to  almoft  every  body. 

* An  excellent  pradHtioner,  with  whom  I am  particu- 
larly acquainted,  told  me,  that  upon  cutting  off  one  of 
thefe  fungi,  his  patient  was  immediately  thrown  into  uni- 

verfai 
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be  apprehended  from  thefe  methods,  wc 
fhonld,  by  all  means,  take  early  care  to  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  fuch  excrefcences  ; 
which,  if  neglected,  may  increafe  to  a great 
fize  in  a fhort  time  ; an  extraordinary  in- 
ftance  of  which  I obferved  fome  years  ago,  in 
an  hofpital  in  London,  upon  the  examination 
of  a young  woman’s  head,  who  died  about 
ten  days  after  having  been  trepanned  in  three 
difterent  places,  on  account  of  a concuffion 
of  the  brain.  Through  each  perforation,  a 
fungofity  was  grown  confiderably  above,  and 
ipread  upon,  the  furface  of  the  bone,  re- 
fembling  what  I have  deferibed.  Extrava- 
fations  were  alfo  found,  from  ruptured  vef- 
fels  in  the  plicatures  of  the  pia  mater,  with  a 
large  quantity  of  a lymphatic  fluid  in  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain. 

I have  found,  by  repeated  trials,  that  Bel- 
lofie's  method  will  effe61:ually  anfwer  the  im- 
portant 


verfal  fpafms,  which  made  him  fear  the  lofs  of  his  life 
would  have  been  the  confequence  of  it.  Since  this 
alarming  appearance  he  has  always  follov/ed  the  preven- 
tive method  I am  about  recommending,  without  ob- 
ferving  anv  manner  of  inconvenience  arifing  from  theufc 
of  it,  as  did  I ever  myfelf. 
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portant  end  of  preventing  the  growth  of 
thefe  excrefcences,  when  the  dura  mater  is 
not  lacerated.  And  once  I experienced  great 
advantage  from  it  in  a cafe  where  it  was  la- 
cerated ; under  which  circumftance,  perhaps 
it  may  be  of  more  fignal  fervice.  The  per- 
forated plate  of  lead,  invented  for  this  pur- 
pole,  is  delcribed  by  a figure  in  Bellojie' s 
Holpital  Surgeon,  and  in  HeiJIer^s  Syllem  of 
Surgery,  pi.  15.  fig.  14.  15.  More  than 
thirty  years  ago,  before  I had  read  that  ufe- 
ful  book,  I made  and  ufed  it  myfelf,  for  the 
fame  obvious  reafon,  that  put  him  upon  the 
invention,  and  which  at  the  very  firfh  fuc- 
ceeded  to  my  wilh.  It  is  eafily  made,  after 
being  exa£lly  marked  out  with  the  crown  of 

e 

the  trepan.* 

The  bell:  method  of  ufing,this  plate,  that 
I have  been  able  to  difcover  from  my  expe- 
rience, is  firfi:  to  apply  to  the  dura  mater  a 
findon^  Ipread  with  the  ballam  recommended, 
or  dipped  into  it  moderately  warm,  accord- 
ing to  the  Hate  the  membrane  appears  in  ; 

then 

* See  note  annexed  to  4th  cafe  of  a fradfure  of  the 
fkull,  ill  Vol.  U. 
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then  the  plate  is  to  be  exadly  adjufled  in 
the  perforation  upon  the  fvidon^  having  the 
ears  of  it  turned  back  upon  the  Ikull  ; over 
which,  a comprefs,  confining  of  a few  dou- 
bles of  common  plafter,  with  a piece  of  very 
thin  Iheet-lead  or  card  interpofed,  is  to  be 
laid  ; filling  the  wound  up  with  even  lint, 
rather  above  the  level  of  the  fcalp  ; then  a 
fmall,  eafy  comprefs  of  cloth,  faced  with 
cerat.  alb.  is  to  be  applied,  with  a piece  of 
card  or  thin  fliff  paper  on  the  outfide  of  it ; 
over  which,  ftrips  of  common  plafter,  about 
an  inch  broad,  are  to  be  laid  crucially,  ex- 
tending two  or  three  inches  beyond  the  com- 
prefs. By  this  means,  the  plate  will  be  pro- 
perly confined,  and  the  degree  of  preffure 
may  be  eafily  regulated,  without  inconve- 
nience to  the  patient,  or  interrupting  the 
difcharge  at  the  wound ; and  fhould  a 
greater  degree  of  preffure  be  required,  it 
may  be  obtained,  by  thickening  the  com- 
prefs, and  making  one  of  the  flips  of  plafter 
pafs  through  a flit  in  the  other,  as  in  the 
uniting  bandage.  After  proceeding  thus  far, 
the  head  is  to  be  embrocated,  and  a large 
thin  comprefs,  fpread  with  cerate.,  applied 

over 
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over  the  crufcial  plafters,  with  eafy  bandage, 
as  before  direded.  When  the  dura  mater 
is  granulated  with  fiefh,  the  Jindon^  or  lint, 
moiftened  with  a mixture  of  find,  myrrha: 
and  a(^,  calcis,  is  a good  application  ; and 
the  other  parts  of  the  wound  are  alfo  to  be 
attended  to,  according  to  the  rule  of  furgery 
which  we  have  before  laid  down,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  the  luxuriance  of  flefh,  till 
the  exfoliations  are  completed  ; for  fhould 
this  point  be  negle(5led,  and  loofe  flefh  fuf- 
fered  to  creep  upon  the  bone,  from  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  wound,  much  inconveni- 
ence and  trouble,  befides  pain  to  the  patient, 
might  proceed  from  fuch  inattention,  as  I 
have  feen  very  lately. 

Though  from  what  I have  obferved,  fun- 
gofities  are  more  to  be  guarded  againfl:  after 
Angle  perforations  in  trepanning,  yet  in  a 
great  lofs  of  fubflance  of  the  fkull,  a per- 
forated plate  of  lead  well  adapted  to  the 
fpace,  having  its  edges  carefully  conveyed  a 
little  way  between  the  Ikull  and  tlie  dura 
mater^  this  being  firfl;  drefled  as  directed, 
may  prove  very  ufeful,  as  has  been  expe- 

rieiiced 


I 
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rienced  by  other  furgeons  as  well  as  myfelf. 
Befides  the  good  efFe6l  it  may  produce  in 
fiipplying  the  natural  preflure  of  the  bone  for 
a due  time,  it  will  give  more  room  for  the 
evacuation  of  any  fluid  that  may  be  there 
contained,  and  alfo  defend  that  membrane 
againfl:  the  afperities  of  the  bone. 

By  thefe  meafures,  I have  always  been  able 
to  obviate  the  inconveniences,  arifme  from 
fungous  excrefcences,  in  confequence  of  tre- 
panning, &c. 

An  abatement  of  the  fymptoms  after  the 
operation,  with  a good  alpedl  of  the  wound, 
in  a healthy  fubje61:,  give  us  reafon  to  hope 
for  fuccefs ; but  if  the  lymptoms  continue 
threatening,  with  a drynefs,  glafly  appear- 
ance, or  livid  colour,  of  the  wound,  or  a 
difcharge  of  a fetid  gleet  from  the  mem- 
branes or  brain,  they  are  to  be  looked  upon 
as  very  bad  omens  : however,  we  are  not  to 
omit  the  ufe  of  all  rational  means,  having 
inftances  enough,  upon  record,  of  the  happy 
event  of  the  mofl;  alarming  cafes  to  en- 
courage our  perfeverance. The  fymp- 

toms, after  the  operation,  may  require  fre- 
quent 
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quent  bleeding,  as  well  as  a ftridl  regimen, 
and  obfervance  of  the  non-naturals,  as  has 
been  particularly  exemplified  in  the  gen- 
tleman’s cafe,  which  I have  mentioned, 
who  was  trepanned  on  the  temporal  bone. 

It  is  furprifing  fometimes  to  fee  the  very 
fudden  good  effects  of  the  operation,  as  in 

the  clergyman’s  cafe  I have  related. 

ProfefTor  Monro  favs,  he  faw  a foldier  tre- 
panned  on  account  of  a fradlure,  with  de- 
preffion  of  his  fkull,  when  he  was  quite  ftu- 
pid,  and  who  almoft  perfedtly  recovered  his 
fenfes,  half  an  hour  after  the  operation  ; his 
face  and  eyes  too,  which  were  prodigioufly 
fwelled  before,  became  vifibly  lefs  in  a fhoit 
time. 

Should  the  patient,  at  any  time  after  the 
cure,  complain  of  pain  or  diforder  in  his 
head,  with  fymptoms  of  plenitude,  recourfe 
ought  to  be  had  immediately  to  bleeding  and 
gentle  purging,  with  the  obfervance  of  a 
ipare  diet  : and  for  fome  time  after  his  cure, 
he  fhould  always  be  very  exa6t  in  his  regi- 
men and  government  of  himlelf,  both  as  to 
body  and  mind  ; and  it  will  be  very  prudent 
VoL.  I.  Y ■ to 
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to  wear,  for  fome  confiderable  time,  a thin 
brafs,  fleel,  or  tin  plate,  to  defend  the  part 
againft  external  injuries,  efpecially  if  there 
has  been  any  great  lofs  of  the  bone  : un- 
der which  circumftance,  in  old  perfons, 
fuch  a defence  may  be  found  necelTary 
for  life.* 

O F 

* Thefe  eminent  writers  may  be  occafionally  con- 
fulted  upon  this  fubje6l.  Hippocrates^  Berengarius^ 
Hildanus^  Fallopius^  Magatus,  ScultetuSj  Fienus^  Fulpius^ 
SchenkiuSy  Bohnius,  Glandorpius^  Parc^  Marchetti^  TVife- 
man^  Bellojie^  Van  Swieten^  iffr.  and  more  particularly 
Monf.  Replay’s  Diflertations,  in  Mem.  de  V Acad.  Roy. 

de  Chlrurgie^  tom.  i. Mr.  Pott’s  judicious  treatife 

upon  this  fubjeft  fhould  by  no  means  be  forgotten  : and 
in  the  fecond  volume  of  this  work,  there  are  fome 
extraordinary  cafes. 
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OF  TUMOURS  ON  THE  HEADS  OF  NEW-BORN  • 

CHILDREN. 

AS  we  have  no  defcription  of  thefe  tu- 
mours, that  can  be  relied  on,  in  any  writer 
that  I have  leen,  I here  fubjoin  a fhort  ac- 
count of  the  nature,  and  proper  method  of 
treating  them,  ^o  allift  the  judgment  and 
practice  of  the  unexperienced. 

This  kind  of  tumour  proceeds  from  an  ex- 
travafation  of  blood ; probably,  in  confe*- 
quence  of  fome  injury  in  a laborious,  hafty, 
or  injudicious  delivery  ; as  time  fhould  al- 
ways be  allowed  for  a gradual  dilatation  of 
the  parts,  to  admit  of  the  exclulion  of  the 
foetus  with  fafetv.  It  is  feldom  obferved  on 
any  other  parts  of  the  head,  than  the  parietal 
bones  ; and  the  extravafated  blood  is  more 
frequently  lodged  between  the  pericranium 
and  the  cranium. 

This  tumour  is  generally  circumfcribed  by 
a ridge,  when  the  extravafated  fluid  is  con- 
tained between  the  cranium  pericranium ^ 

and  feels  as  if  there  was  a depreflion  or  de- 

Y 2 ficiency 
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ficiency  of  the  bone  ; but  the  deception  is 
owing  to  the  fluid  in  the  diftended  y»mVr«- 
nium  yielding  to  the  fingers,  and  to  the  ridge 
circumfcribing  the  tumour,  which  may  he 
taken  for  the  edge  of  the  bone,  without  very 
accurate  examination. 

Some  furgeons  have  looked  upon  this  fort 
of  tumour  as  an  aneuryfm^  proceeding  from 
the  infide  of  the  Ikull  ; others  as  a hernia  of 
the  brain  ; but  was  either  of  thefe  the  cafe  in 
queftion,  it  muft  appear  hetween,  and  not 
upon,  the  bones,  as  it  does  ; and,  according 
to  the  firfl;  fuppofition,  a pulfation  would  be 
obferved  in  it.  That  eminent  pradlitioner, 
Monf.  LjC  Dran,  one  of  the  bell:  and  moll:  ac- 
curate of  the  French  writers,  had  very  con- 
fufed  ideas  of  this  kind  of  tumour,  as  we  may 
• fee  in  his  firll:  obfervation.* 

The  furgeons  of  the  Foundling  Hofpital, 
who  have  had  the  greatell:  opportunities  of 
difeovering  the  nature  of  thefe  tumours,  and 
the  befl  method  of  cure,  from  their  large 

experience, 

* Sur  la  tianeur  a la  tete  cVuji  cjifant  nouveau  ne. 

Monf.  Leveret  flightly  mentions  this  kind  of  tumour  in 
'V  Art  des  Accouchemem. 
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experience,  fay,  they  generally  Hicceed  by 
opening  them,  in  cale  the  children  are  other- 
wife  healthy  ; and  that  they  prefer  this  me- 
thod, rather  than  waiting  in  expectation  of  v 
abforption  by  any  other,  apprehending  that 
the  bad  confequences  they  have  feen  may 
proceed  from  the  putrid  quality  of  the  fluid, 
contracted  by  its  ftagnation.  They  make  an 
inciflon  the  whole  length  of  the  tumour,  lay 
foft  dry  lint  under  the  edges  of  the  wound, 
to  favour  the  difcharge  of  the  extravalated 
blood,  after  prefling  out  as  much  as  they  can 
without  bruifing  the  tender  parts,  and  then 
apply  a pledget  of  common  digeftive  over 
the  lint,  with  eafy  comprels  and  bandage. 
By  this  treatment,  thofe  gentlemen  have  af- 
fured  me,  that  thpy  very  leldom  meet  with 
any  trouble  in  the  cure,  to  difcourage  the 
practice  ; but  when  the  blood  lies  next  the 
bone,  very  thin  fcales  will  fometimes  rife  and 
retard  the  cure  a little.* 

^ 3 Some 

* I vifited  that  hofpital  with  my  friend  Mr. 
on  purpofe  to  get  the  belt  information  I could  in  this 
matter;  and  at  a houfe  that  is  an  appendage  to  it,  ap- 
propriated for  the  reception  of  children  as  foon  as  they 


are 
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Some  Other  pra6titioners,  of  experience 
too,  whom  I have  talked  with  upon  this 
fubjedl,  are  againfl  opening  thefe  tumours  ; 
advifing  the  application  of  compreffes,  moif- 
tened  in  warm  auftere  red  wine  and  vinegar, 
to  be  renewed  as  often  as  they  grow  dry,  and 
fay  they  have  generally  obferved  abforption 
of  the  fluid  to  be  the  effe£l  of  this  method, 
without  bad  confequences  : however,  fliould 
there  appear  no  diminution  of  the  tumour, 
by  regularly  purfuing  this  method  a rcafona- 
ble  time,  it  will  then  certainly  be  advifable 
to  open  it,  left  the  fluid  fhould  be  abforbed 
in  a putrid  ftate,  or  the  bone  injured  by  it, 
whence  bad  confequences  might  enfue  : and 
if  the  bone  received  an  injury  originally,  the 
neceflity  of  opening  it  is  indifputable.* 

I have 

are  born,  I faw  fome  of  thefe  tumours  opened,  fome  un- 
der cure,  and  many  that  had  been  cured  by  opening  : 
and  according  to  the  hofpital  admiflionrbook,  which  I 
examined  for  fome  years  back,  I obferved  that  fcarce  a 
weekpafled,  without  a cafe  of  this  kind  having  been  ad- 
mitted. 

* I have  in  my  polTeflion  a parietal  bone,  that  was 
fiffured  in  a cafe  of  this- nature,  with  the  pericranium  an- 
nexed to  itj  flaowing  the  extravafation  was  between  that 

and 
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I have  fucceeded  in  fome  cafes  by  both 
methods,  attending  to  thefe  circumftances 
and  confiderations,  to  diredt  my  judgment 

and  pradlice. 1 have  generally  added  faL 

ammon.  crud.  to  the  above  mentioned  applica- 
tions. 


Y 4 OF 

and  the  bone,  in  which  the  circular  ridge  I have  men- 
tioned, evidently  appears. 

This  bone  is  reprefented  in  theplate  facing  p.  337, fig.  i* 

A.  A.  A.  A.  The  elliptical  ridge  formed  by  the  in- 
creafed  thicknefs  of  the  pericranium 
over  the  right  parietal  bone,  which  was 
the  boundary  of  the  tumour  j and  un- 
der that  membrane  the  extravafated 
blood  was  contained. 

B.  B.  A portion  of  the  fcalp  removed  perpendicu- 
larly as  far  as  the  ridge,  ihowing  the  fiflure 

C. 
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OF  WOUNDS  OF  THE  FOREHEAD,  FACE,  AND 
ITS  PARTS  ; NECK  AND  ITS  PARTS,  AND 
THE  TONGUE. 

t 

INCISED  wounds  of  the  forehead  and 
face  require  nothing  peculiar  in  their  ma- 
nagement. The  lips  of  them  are  to  be  kept 
as  much  in  proximity  as  poffible  by  the  dry 
fiiture,  as  has  been  delcribed,  to  prevent  de- 
formity of  the  cicatrix.  And  in  lacerated  or 
contufed  wounds  of  thefe  parts,  the  general 
rules  that  have  been  prefcribed  in  fiich  cafes, 
are  to  be  obferved  : but  when  either  of  the 
falival  duds  * is  totally  divided,  in  a wound 
of  the  cheek,  or  even  when  partially  divided, 
and  cannot  be  clofed  up  by  the  generation  of 
flefli,  there  will  confequently  be  a great  ef- 
fufion  of  faliva  eternally  ; and  the  courfe  of 
this  watery  fluid  muft  be  diverted,  by  mak- 
ing a perforation  into  the  mouth  with  fome 
proper  infirument,  drawing  a feton  through, 
continuing  it  a due  time,  and  then  endea- 
vouring 

*■  The  fuperior  falival  du6l  is  called  dudlus  Stefiofiis-, 
and  the  inferior,  du^us  IVbartoni. 
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vouring  to  heal  the  external  aperture. 
ProfelTor  Monro  recommends  this  method ; 
and  I have  pradtifed  it  with  fuccefs  to  my 

Sometimes  in  wounds  of  the  glandular 
parts  hereabouts,  lymphatics  are  alfo  divided, 
difcharging  a great  quantity  of  fuch  a kind 
of  fluid ; but  it  is  not  fo  difflcult  to  reftrain 
this  effulion,  as  that  proceeding  from  the  di- 
viflon  of  the  falival  du&s.  Lint  moiftened 
in  alcohoL  vin.  or  a folution  of  facch.  faturn^ 
in  aq.  calc.  & alchohol.  vini  p.  applied  and 

aflafted  with  a,  proper  degree  of  prefliire,  and 
drefllng  feldona,  will  generally  anfwer  the 
purpofe,  as  I have  experienced  in  feveral  in- 
ftances  ; particularly  in  two,  where  the  dif- 
charge  was  very  profufe,  from  wounds  of  the 
parotid  glands.  This  treatment  may  be  firfl 
tried,  when  the  falival  duds  are  opened,  be- 
fore making  the  perforation  into  the  mouth, 
taking  particular  care  in  relpect  to  the  com- 
preflion ; a cafe  of  which  kind,  that  fuc- 
ceeded,  is  mentioned  in  Vol.  II. 

Wounds 

* See  Med.  Efiays,  vol.  2.  efT.  13.  See  alfo  Monf. 
dt  Roy’s  method,  in  Saviard’s  obfervations. 
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Wounds  of  the  lips,  when  totally  divided, 
muft  be  ftitched  as  defcribed  for  the  hair- 
lip,  pag.  149  ; otherwife  the  Ikin  will  draw 
over  each  lip  of  the  wound  feparatcly,  and 
prevent  the  reunion.  The  fame  will  hap- 
pen in  wounds  quite  through  the  wings  of 
the  nofe,  ear,  or  eye-lids ; but  the  latter  re- 
quire very  nice  and  tender  management, 
from  the  exquifite  fenfibility  of  the  parts ; 
on  which  account,  befides  the  general  me- 
thod here  laid  down  as  to  the  treatment  of 
the  wound  itfelf,  we  muft  particularly  attend 
to  the  prevention  or  removal  of  pain,  in- 
flammation, &c.  by  bleeding,  laxatives,  and 
a proper  regimen,  as  well  as  by  anodyne, 
emollient,  and  refrigerating  topics  ; as  a fo- 
mentation prepared  with  poppy-heads  ; emol- 
lient herbs,  &c.  boiled  in  water,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  milk,  and  a white-bread  poultice  , 
and,  before  the  application  of  the  latter,  a 
plafter  of  a cooling  cerate  fhould  be  applied, 
dreffing  the  wound  with  fome  mild  ballamic 
medicine.  Emulf  commun.  & julep,  e cam- 
phor a p.  re.  make  a good  colly riwn^  to  be  ufed 
in  walking  purulent  matter  or  other  foulnels 

out  of  the  eyes,  in  a tender  and  inflamed 

Hate. 
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flate.  This  general  method  may  alfo  be  fol- 
lowed in  a wound  of  the  eye  itfelf ; which  is 
very  apt  to  inflame,  and  be  attended  with  a 
great  degree  of  pain,  extending  into  the 
head,  and  fometimes  exciting  a violent  fe- 
ver, delirium,  &c.  therefore  the  utmoft  at- 
tention is  to  be  paid  to  wounds  of  this  part 
at  firfl:,  in  order  to  obviate  bad  confequences.'^ 

It 

* It  being  now  generally  believed  that  the  patient  is 
more  liable  to  bad  accidents  in  confequence  of  extradl/ng 
the  cryJiaUine^  than  in  deprefllng  it  in  the  catara£t^ 
David’s  method  lofes  credit  with  many  of  the  moft  emi- 
nent of  the  profelTion  ; and  in  feveral  inftances  I have 
obferved  fuch  bad  confequences,  as  could  not  have  hap- 
pened by  depreflion,  particularly  in  one  cafe,  though  the 

celebrated  Wen%el  was  the  operator. Monf.  David 

has  had  the  honour  of  this  difcovery  afcribed  to  him,  but 
the  fame  ojaeration  was  pradlifed  fixty  years  ago  by 
Monf.  St.  Ives^  and  then  by  Mery  and  Petit^  when  the 
cryjlalline  lens  was  become  differently  difeafed,  and  had 
paffed  through  the  pupil  into  the  anterior  chamber  of  the 
eye  ; in  which  cafe  depreffing  of  it  is  impradicable  : and 
probably  it  will  be  found  moft  advifable  to  confine  this 
operation  of  extracting  it  to  the  difeafe  thus  circum- 
ftanced. 

See  St.  Ives  des  Maladies  desYeux^  chap.  xxi.  and  what 
Mr.  Pott  fays,  in  refpedt  to  cataraEls.,  in  his  Chirurgical 
Operations,  lately  republiftied  with  the  reft  of  his  works. 
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It  is  worth  coniidering,  with  what  kind 

of  weapon,  and  in  what  diredlion  of  it,  the 
wound  was  inflided  ; for  through  the  orbit 
it  might  eafily  penetrate  even  to  the  brain, 

of  which  we  have  an  iiiftance  mRuyfch. - 

Some  time  ago,  I was  defired  to  vifit  a per- 
fon  in  extremis^  four  days  after  receiving  'a 
wound  of  this  nature  by  a cow’s  horn.  And 
lately,  a furgeon  afked  me  to  vifit  a patient 
with  him,  who  five  days  before  had  a piece 
of  wood  forced  into  the  orbit  of  one  of  his 
eyes,  penetrating  quite  to  the  brain,  whence 
direful  fymptoms  enfued  : and  that  day  the 
convulfive  contradtion,  called  the  locked-jaw, 
came  on  ; foon  after  which  he  died. 

The  neck  is  a very  dangerous  part  to  re- 
ceive a wound  in,  on  account  of  the  large 
blood-veffels,  the  trachea,  the  cefophagus , fpi- 
7ial  marrow,  and  recurrent  nerves,  which 

have  a great  influence  upon  the  voice. 

When  a carotid  artery  is  opened,  we  mufl: 
ufe  our  utmofl;  endeavours  to  pafs  a ligature 
about  it,  above  and  below  the  opening,  and 
if  that  cannot  by  any  means  be  effedled,  try 
other  expedients,  as  mentioned  in  pag.  102. 

If  the  internal  jugtclar  vein  happens  to 

be 
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be  wounded,  and  it  can  eafily  be  come  at, . a 
lio-ature  is  advifable  above  the  aperture  ; or  a 
Jlyptic,  or  fome  fungous  fubftance  with  good 

compreflion,  may  anfwer  the  end. In  the 

fecond  volume  of  the  Mem.  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Surgery.,  there  is  an  ingenious 
and  well  adapted  compreffive  machine  for 

this  purpofe. When  the  hc^morrhage  is 

flopped,  the  wound  is  to  be  drelTed  as  has 
been  diredted. 

When  the  trachea  or  cefophagus  has  re- 
ceived a large  wound,  the  interrupted  or 
twilled  future  is  necelTary  ; and  in  fome  cafes, 
ftrips  of  adhefive  plaller  may  be  found  ufeful, 
either  with  or  without  the  future.  The  latter 
of  thefe  parts  is  very  difficult  to  come  at,  from 
its  lituation  behind  the  trachea : and  if  either 
lliould  be  totally  divided,  little  is  to  be  ex- 
pefled  from  art.* 

Thelic  wounds  are  to  be  treated  in  the 
common  manner,  with  agglutinating,  bal- 
famic  applications  and  eafy  bandage,  obferv- 

ing 

* See  EJfai  fur  Oefophagotomle,  par  Monf.  Guattani,  en 
Mem.  dc  V Acad,  Roy,  de  Cbirurgie^  tom.  3. 
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ing  an  exa6t  regimen.  The  patient  fhould 
be  ll:ri£lly  enjoined  to  live  upon  a foft,  bal- 
lamic  diet,  of  fuch  confiil:ence,-as  may  eafily 
flip  down,  with  as  little  of  the  adion  of  de- 
glutition as  poffible.  His  body  fliould  be 
kept  open  with  the  frequent  repetition  of 
clyflers,  left  any  kind  of  purging  medicine, 
taken  by  the  mouth,  fhould  offend  the  fto- 
mach  and  excite  vomiting,  which  might  af- 
fedl  the  wounded  parts,  and  prove  of  fatal 

confequence. When  deglutition  is  wholly 

obftrudled,  without  a total  divihon  of  the 
parts,  we  have  good  authorities  to  endeavour 
to  fupport  the  patient,  and  prevent  his  fa- 
mifhing,  by  nutritive  clyfters,  till  the  caufe 
of  the  obftru6lion  can  be  removed  ; as 
Orihajtus^  JEttus^  'Tulpius,  Bartholinus,  &c. 
have  recommended. 

Benedidus  Bonacurjius  fays  he  cured  a per- 
fon,  who  cut  his  own  throat  in  prifon,  mak- 
ing a large  wound  in  the  trachea  and  cefopha- 
gus,  which  was  deemed  incurable. 

Bodmus,  in  ‘Theatre  Naturee,  lays,  that 
William  prince  of  Orange^  having  received 
a wound  in  his  throat  upon  the  larynx, 

loft 
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loft  the  fenfe  of  taftiiig ; and  that  a French 
foldier,  from  fuch  an  accident,  became 
mute.* 


AN  HISTORY  OF  A SINGULAR  CASE,  AND  Ot  A 
VERY  SINGULAR  NATURE. 

I HAVE  lately  had  the  opportunity  of 
examining  with  a phyfician  and  a furgeon, 
the  parts  which  fuffered  by  an  hypochondj-iac^ 
who  cut  his  throat  with  a razor.  The  wound 
extended  almoft  from  ear  to  ear,  but  neither 
of  the  carotid  arteries^  or  internal  jugular 
'veins  was  opened.  The  parts  were  divided 
into  the  pharynx^  precifcly  level  with  the 
thyroid  cartilage^  in  fuch  a manner,  that  in 
the  a£l  of  deglutition,  every  kind  of  aliment, 
in  its  progrefs  towards  the  pharynx,  bore 
down  the  epiglottis,  letting  moft  part  of  it 
pafs  through  the  wound,  fome  falling  into 
the  trachea  by  the  glottis,  exciting  a violent, 
conwilfive,  ftiffocating  cough  ; but  little  or 

• none 

* See  Mem.  parMonf.  Verdier,  enMem.  dc  I’’ Acad.  Roy, 
de  Chirurg.  tom.  fur  une  playe  d la  gorge,  avec  des  re^ 
marques  intereffantes  d ce  fujet. 
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none  arrived  at  the  pharynx  to  defcend  the 
cefophagus  ; yet  he  lived  fourteen  days,  having 
nutritive  clyfters  frequently  given. 

In  order  to  have  demonftrative  ideas,  of 
the  wound  under  confideration,  take  a fuf- 
ficient  portion  of  the  trachea  and  cefophagui 
of  a Iheep  or  calf,  together  with  the  larynx 
(which  is  the  fuperior  part  or  head  of  the 
trachea^  confifting  of  the  epiglottis,  the  thy- 
roid, two  arytenoid  and  cricoid  cartilages)  the 
pharynx,  os  hyotdes,  and  tongue : then  make  a 
' femilunar  wound,  at  the  very  edge  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage  into  the  pharynx  : fufpend 
thefe  parts  by  the  os  hyoides,  and  let  the 
wound  have  its  full  hiatus,  by  hanging  a 
weight  at  its  lower  and  anterior  part  ; then 
pafs  your  finger  in  the  courfe  of  the  aliment 
in  deglutition,  and  you  will  find  it  propels 
the  epiglottis  into  the  wound,  by  the  flighted: 
touch  imaginable. 


iExplanation 


F^.  2. 


Vol  l /’  J.?/. 
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Explanation  of  Fig.  2,  in  the  Plate  4,  annexed. 

A.  A.  Xhe  os  hyoides,  drawn  up  by  the  ac- 

tion  of  the  imifcles. 

B.  B.  The  courfe  of  the  wound. 

C.  C.  The  thyroid  cartilage. 

D.  D.  The  ligatures,  including  the  os  hyoides, 

and  paffing  through  the  edge  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  &c.  with  that  in  the 
middle  over  the  epiglottis  a. 

E.  The  trachea. 

F.  The  oefophagus. 

Both  the  engravings  in  this  plate  were 
accurately  made  from  the  parts,  which  I 
have  in  my  poffelhon. 

In  this  cafe,  the  epiglottis  being  drawn  out 
of  its  natural  pofition,  into  a very  inclined 
plane,  by  the  flying  up  of  the  os  hyoides^  upon 
the  divifion  of  the  mufcles,  attached  to  its 
bajis  ; and  the  epiglottis  having  loft  its  flip- 
port,  the  fmallefl:  weight  of  aliment  necef- 
farily  made  it  yield  immediately  : and  even 
v'hen  the  inclination  of  its  plane  was  in  fome 
meaflire  leffened,  by  bringing  the  head  for- 
Vbr..  I.  Z wards. 
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wards,  and  by  the  interrupted  future,  which 
was  made  in  the  teguments,  fbon  after  this 
fatal  accident  happened,  yet  that  obftrudlion 
to  the  cure  was  not  remedied. 

In  this  hate  the  parts  remained  eight  days, 
then  the  hitches  were  taken  out  ; and  the  true 
nature  and  condition  of  the  wound  evidently 
appearing,  a hitch  was  made  from  the  infe- 
rior part  of  the  os  hyoides,  brought  down  by 
the  dihebling  ho(^k,  to  the  fuperior  part  of 
the  thyroid  cartilage  ; but  the  cough  hill  con- 
tinuing, in  confequence  of  attempting  to 
fwallow  any  food,  and  allb  at  other  times,  by 
the  irritation  of  matter  falling  upon  the  fame 
parts,  the  hitch  was  foon  broken  out,  ren- 
dering this  rational  hep  entirely  fruitlefs : had 
it  been  prablifed  at  firh,  and  the  patient  nou- 
rifhed  wholly  by  clyhers,  in  order  to  have 
prevented  the  cough  for  fome  days,  perhaps 
it  might  have  fucceeded.*  ' 

Had 

In  a cafe  of  this  kind,  the  clyfters  fhould  be  given 
in  fmall  quantities,  and  injedled  as  far  up  as  po/Tible,  by 

the  fyringe  appropriated  to  this  ufe.~ The  mouth  may 

be  kept  moift,  by  frequently  holding  a fmall  quantity  of 
fome  fmooth,  pleafant  thing  in  it,  without  attempting  to 

fwallow  ; which  may  be  taken  up  by  the  abforbing  vef- 

fcls.— 
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Had  the  true  nature  of  the  wound  been  at 
hrft  difcovered,  and  could  a proper  nunaber 
of  flitches  have  been  made,  with  very  ftrong, 
well-waxed,  flat  ligatures,  encompaffing  the 
os  hyoides^  and  palling  through  the  thyroid 
cartilage^  a. few  lines  below  its  edge,  in- 
cluding the  teguments,  and  fludioufly  endea- 
vouring to  avoid  the  epiglottis^  Ijh^g  the  li- 
gatures with  flipping  knots,  for  obvious  rea- 
fbns,  this  feems  to  us  the  mofl  probable 
method  to  have  anfwered  the  end  : or,  could 
only  one  ligature  have  been  paffed,  in  this 
manner,  by  a needle  more  than  ordinarily 
curved,  with  the  affiflance  of  the  port  d' ai- 
guille, or  by  a hafted  needle,  having  an  eye 
near  the  point,  round  the  bajis  of  the  bone, 
after  drawing-  it  down  with  a flrong;  difTedb- 
ing  hook,  perhaps  that  might  have  given  an 
opportunity  of  other  flitches  taking  place  on 
each  fide  of  it,  by  palling  through  the  tegu- 
ments and  edge  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  ; if 
found  abfolutely  impradlicable  to  convey  one 

Z 2 on 

4els. — Reft  and  quiet  ftiould  be  moft  ftridly  enjoined ; 
and,  to  procure  deep,  iheb.  may  be  occalionally 

given  in  the  clyfters,  at  difcretion. 
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on  each  fide  about  the  bone,  at  a little  dlf- 
tance  from  its  bafts  and  it  .may  be  worth 
confidering,  how  far  purfuing  the  hone  with 
a longitudinal  incifion,  might  facilitate  the 

paffing  a ligature  round  its  bafts. Here, 

indeed,  lie  difficulties  that  may  prove  infu- 
perable  ; yet,  as  it  is  a matter  of  the  lad: 
importance,  we  cannot  forbear  recommend- 
ing every  rational  attempt  which  occurs  to 
us,  to  the  confideration  of  our  brethren  ; and 
not  knowing  we  have  a fimilar  cafe  to  it,  in 
the  records  of  furgery,  though,  confidering 
the  circumftances,  it  is  not  improbable  to 
have  often  happened  and  paffed  unnoticed  ; 
this  condderation  is  a farther  encouragement 
to  our  offering  thefe  hints. 

When  a perfon  is  fo  unhappy  as  to  attempt 
fuicide,  in  this  manner,  and  happens  to 

wound 

* Strips  of  fticking-plafter  may  be  found  ufeful  in 
aid  of  the  flitches,  by  paffing  from  the  hinder  part  of  the 
neck,  and.crucially  over  the  wound,  bringing  the  head 
forwards,  and  keeping  it  in  that  pofition  by  a bandage 
properly  adapted  to  this  purpofe,  at  the  difcretion  of  the 
furgeon,  who  fhould  lay  the  flrongefl  injunftion  upon 
the  patient  and  his  attendants,  for  the  obfervance  of  this 
necefiary  precaution,  in  refpedl  to  the  inclination  of  the 
head. 
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wound  both  trachea  and  cefophagus  at  the  fame 
time,  it  muft  generally  be  below  the  thyroid 
cartilage^  that,  in  adults,  being  almofl;  as 
hard  as  bone,  the  folidity  of  it  increafing 
with  asce  : behdes,  from  the  loole  attachment 
of  this  cartilage  to  the  adjacent  parts,  it  rea- 
dily gives  way,  abating  the  force  of  the 
ftroke  ; ftill  they  may  fuffer  at  once,  by  the 
cut  of  a broad  fword,  or  the  thi;uft  of  a 
iharp-pointed  weapon. 

In  the  Ipace  of  a year,  a farmer’s  iervant 
came  to  me  twice  with  a pin  and  once  with 
a needle  {ticking  in  the  cefophagus.  The 
needle  and  one  of  the  pins  I extra6led  with 
a pair  of  forceps.,  properly  curved  to  ferve 
that  purpofe  ; the  other  lying,  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  forceps.,  I ventured  to  attempt 
to  thrufl  down  with  a whalebone,  having  a 
piece  of  iponge  tied  fecurely  to  the  end  of  it, 
and  happily  fucceeded.  The  year  following, 
when  the  lived  at  a greater  diftance  from  me, 
not  being  fufficiently  admonifhed,  by  the 
dangers  fhe  had  efcaped,  againfl  the  foolifh 
cuftom  of  putting  pins  or  needles  into  her 
mouth,  another  needle  flipped  into  the  cefo- 
phagus., where  it  was  fixed,  and  could  not 

Z 3 be 
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removed  by  art  ; but  in  length  of  time,  after 
can  ling  a violent  and  mod:  dangerous  inflam- 
mation, it  made  its  own  way  by  an  abfcefs 
externally,  which  was  foon  cured.  This 
narrow  efcape  effectually  cured  her  inad- 
vertence.'^^ 

Wounds 'ill  any  part  of  the  fpinal-marrow, 
require  no  peculiar  treatment,  though  they 
are  always  attended  with  alarming  fymp- 
toms,  from  its  being  an  appendage  of  the 
brain  ; and  the  parts  that  receive  nerves 
from  thence  will  fuffer  -^paralyfis^  and  fome- 
times  mortify  ; inftances  of  both  which 
dreadful  confequences  I have  feen  in  injuries 
of  this  part.j* 

When  the  recurrent  nerves  are  divided, 
little  is  to  be  feared  on  that  account,  more 
than  having  the  voice  or  fpeech  affeCled,  in 
cafe  no  other  material  part  of  the  neck  i 

has 


* See  obfervatlons  fur  les  corps  ejiranges  arrkes  dans  1 
P crfophagc,  &c.  en  Mem.  de  P Acad.  Roy.  de  Chhurgle  par 
Monf  Hevln  ; and  what  dodtor  Ttlfot  fays  upon  this  fub- 
je£l,  in  his  Avis  au  Peuple. 


Vid.  Comment.  Van  Swiet.  in  Aphoris.  Boerhaaviiy 
§ 162,  concerning  the  effedl  of  injuries  of  the  fpinal 


marrow. 
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has  fufFered  ; nor  do  thefe  wounds  require 
any  particular  management. 

The  tongue  is  of  great  ufe,  not  only  in 
forming  and  modulating  the  voice,  but  in 
tailing  and  mallicating  our  food,  and  in  de- 
glutition therefore  large  tranlverfe  wounds 

O ^ O 

/ 

of  this  organ  demand  particular  conlideration 
and  attention.  In  thefe  cafes  Hitching  is 
recommended  by  lurgeons  in  general  ; but  as 
the  tongue  is  of  a very  loft,  loole  texture, 
the  Hiccels  of  it  is  precarious,  as  \yell  as  the 
operation  difficult  to  perform  : however, 
ffiould  it  be  thought  moll  advifable  to  at- ' 
tempt  it,  the  tongue,  when  fufficiently  drawn 
out  of  the  mouth,  muft  be  firmly  held  with 

Z 4 a piece 

* I have  feen  and  examined  the  mouth  of  a woman, 
at  TVtckham  in  Suffolk^  who  loft  all,  but  a very  fmall  por- 
tion of  her  tongue,  when  ftie  was  a child,  by  a phage- 
desnic  ulcer,  yet  ftie  fpeaks  very  articulately,  and  fwailows 

her  food  without  difficulty, Rlolanus^  in  his  Anthropo- 

giaphia  mentions  a child  of  five  years  old,  who  loft  his 
tongue  in  the  fmall-pox,  but  not  the  uvula^  and  fpoke  al- 

moft  as  diftinaiy  as  before. And  Monf.  JuJfieu  has 

recorded  in  the  Mem.  de  Acad.  Roy.  des  Sciences^  a won- 
derful cafe  of  a girl,  who  could  fpeak  very  articulately 
though  fhe  was  born  without  a tongue,  and  had  only  a 
tubercle  or  fmall  carnous  fubftance  in  its  room. 
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a piece  of  cloth  by  an  aliiflant,  whilft  the 
operator  pafies  the  needle  and  ligature  deep 
in  its  fubftance,  or  rather  quite  through  it, 
making  as  many  flitches  as  he  finds  necef- 
fary  : after  which,  it  will  be  proper  to  hold 
medicines,  almofl  continually,  in  the  mouth,  ' 
of  a llibaflringent  and  vulnerary  nature, 
which  alone  may  be  fufficient  to  heal  fmall 
wounds  of  this  part  : and  indeed  Hildanus 
fays,  he  cured  a girl  of  a very  large  tranf- 
verfe  Wound  of  the  tongue,  without  Pitch- 
ing, by  a gargaryfm  of  this  kind,  fweetened 
with  fyrup.  e rojis  Jiccis  ; ordering  her  to  hold 
frequently  in  her  mouth  fome  of  the  fame 
fyrup,  or  that  of  quinces.  The  patient  fliould 
live  upon  a foft  liquid  diet,  not  requiring 
maPication,  and  have  his  body  kept  duly 
open  with  laxatives.* 

OF 

* See  what  Monf.  Pihrac  fays  in  his  diflertation  upon 
the  abufe  of  futures^  in  wounds  in  general,  and  upon  this 
in  particular,  in  the  3d  vol.  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal 
Academy  ef  Surgery. 
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OF  WOUNDS  OF  THE  THORAX,  AND  ITS 
CONTENTS. 

THE  cavity  of  the  thorax  is  circum- 
fcribed  by  the  fternum^  the  twelve  vertebn^ 
of  the  back,  the  rihs^  the  clavicles^  the  in- 
ter cojial  mufcles^  and  the  diaphragm^  which 
part  divides  it  from  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  is  lituated  in  an  oblique  diredlion, 
coniiderably  lower  pofteriorly  than  anteriorly  ; 
confequently  the  thorax  is  more  capacious  be- 
hind than  before  : and  the  whole  cavity  is 
lined  with  the  pleura,  which  is  a refledted 
membrane,  making  two  complete  bags,  in 
which  are  contained  the  two  lobes  of  the 
lungs,  lying  in  the  two  lateral  cavities  of  the 
thorax  ; and  thefe  two  bags,  united  by  cellu- 
lar membrane,  form  the  mediajlinum,  which 
is  connected  to  the  Jlernum,  dividing  the 
thorax  into  two  parts.  There  is  allb  a pofte- 
rior  mediajli7ium,  which  adheres  to  the  fpine, 
where  runs  the  cefophagus  and  aorta.  Thele 
fepta  prevent  a communication  of  fiuids  be- 
tween the  cavities.  The  thorax  contains  the 

lungs, 
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lungs,  the  heart  in  its  bag  called  pericardium^ 
part  of  the  cefophagus  and  trachea,  and  the 
thoracic  duM,  or  canal  running  from  the  re- 
ceptaculum  chyli,  as  will  be  deferibed.* 

Wounds  of  the  thorax  may  properly  be  di- 
vided into  three  forts,  i.  Thofe  of  the  te- 
guments and  mufcles,  or  containing  parts. 
2.  Thofe  which  penetrate  the  cavity  ^without 
hurting  its  contents.  3.  Thofe  in  which  the 
contained  parts  alfo  fuffer  ; of  all  which  we 
lhall  treat  in  order. 

The  wounds  of  the  firh:  clafs  are  known 
by  inlpedlion,  by  fearching  with  the  finger, 
probe,  or  bougie,  by  obferving  no  air  dif- 
charged  from  them,  by  the  immediate  re- 
turn of  a proper  injedlion ; as  barley-water 
and  honey,  or  fome  fuch  foft  inoffenfive  li- 
quor : and  fhould  the  wound  penetrate,  what 
remains  of  the  inje6lion  in  the  cavity,  may 
be  abforbed  by  the  bibulous  vefiTels,  opening 
upon  the  furface  of  the  parts,  without  doing 
any  injury. 


The  rcccptaculum  chyli  and  duiius  thorac  'icus  were  dif- 
covered  by  Pecquet,  and  by  him  demonftrated  at  Paris  in 
1651  or  1652. 
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In  all  thefe  trials,  in  order  to  difcover  the 
penetration  of  the  wound,  we  muft  not  for- 
get, to  place  the  patient  in  the  fame  pofture 
he  was,  when  he  received  it  ; for  otherwife, 
a piece  of  cellular  membrane,  or  other  lub- 
ftance,  may  fall  in  the  way,  obflrudt  the  pal- 
fao-e,  and  fruftrate  our  examination. 

We  have  not  much  reafon  to  fear  a difap- 
pointment,  in  the  cure  of  incifed  wounds 
upon  the  teguments,  &c.  of  this  part  ; 
though  the  continual  and  neceffary  motion 
of  the  thorax^  in  relpiration,  may  a little  re- 
tard the  cure ; and  on  account  of  this  mo- 
tion, ftitching  a wound  on  this  part  is  not 
advifable  ; as  the  hitches  might  foon  break 
out,  leaving  the  wound  in  a worfe  condition, 
as  we  have  remarked  before  ; but  the  dry- 
future^  or  ftrips  of  common  plafter,  properly 
applied,  may  be  of  ufe,  by  preventing  in 
fome  meafure,  a receliion  of  the  lips  of  the 
wound. 

In  cafe  a wound  is  made  by  an  oblique 
thrufl:  of  a weapon,  and  penetrates  deep, 
without  entering  the  cavity  of  the  thorax^ 
are  by  no  means  to  obftrudt  the  egrefs  of 
the  matter,  by  cramming  into  the  orifice 

tents 
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tents  or  hard  doffils  ; but  on  the  contrary, 
we  are  to  promote  it,  by  removing  all  im- 
pediments, by  enlarging  the  aperture,  if  it 
lis  too  fmall,  and  by  endeavouring  to  gain  a 
depending  opening  ; but  when  this  impor- 
tant point  cannot  be  obtained,  we  muft  ufe 
expulfive  comprefTes,  and  an  eafy  well  adapted 
bandage,  after  dreliing  the  wound  with  a 
foft  vulnerary  balfam,  &c.  affifting  fuch  mea- 
fures  all  we  poffibly  can,  by  a favourable  po- 
rtion of  the  body,  that  a colleflion  of  mat- 
ter may  be  prevented  ; which,  when  lodged 
near  the  pleura^  may  eafily  erode  it,  and  dif- 
charge  itfelf  into  the  cavity,  caufing  an 
€7npyema. 

The  general  rules  in  the  treatment  of 
wounds,  are  to  be  obferved  in  thefe  cafes. 
Bellojie  and  Magatus  plainly  fliow  the  perni- 
cious elFedls  of  tents  ; and  have  eftablifhed  a 
rational  practice  from  experience,  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  wounds,  now  univerfally  ap- 
proved : though,  in  fome  particular  circum- 
flances,  a tent  may  have  its  ufe,  as  we  lhall 
Ihow,  elpecially  when  made  hollow.* 

In 

* Though  Bellojie  has  done  good  fervice  to  furgery, 
exploding  the  ufe  of  tents  in  general  j yet,  in  his 

Hofpital~ 
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111  order  to  dilcover,  whether  a wound 
penetrates  the  cavity  of  the  thorax^  we  are, 
I.  To  confider  the  kind  of  inftrument,  the 
figure  of  it,  and  its  diredfion,  when  the 
wound  was  given,  with  the  pofture  the  body 
was  then  in,  comparing  the  fize  of  the  ex- 
ternal part  of  the  wound  with  the  weapon, 
how  far  it  is  bloody,  &c.  2.  We  are  to 

fearch  with  the  finger,  probe,  or  bougie,  as 
has  been  diredfed  ; remembering  to  place  the 
patient  in  the  pofition  he  was,  when  he  re- 
ceived the  wound  ; otherwife  the  obftacles 
before  mentioned,  or  a change  of  fituation  of 
the  mufcles,  may  obftrudt  the  introdudlion 
of  any  inftrument  ufed  in  the  exploration  of 
the  wound,  and  not  admit  the  entrance  of 
the  injection.  3.  We  are  to  obferve,  whe- 
ther air  comes  out  of  the  orifice  forcibly 
enough  to  move  the  flame  of  a candle  held 
to  it,  upon  the  patient’s  infpiring  as  much  as 
he  is  able,  and  making  as  flirong  an  effort  in 
expiration.  This  experiment  indilputably 

proves 

Hofpltal-Surgeon.^  he  feems  to  have  run  into  the  other 
extreme,  in  the  fuperficial  dreiling  of  abfce[fes  at  the  firft 
opening. 
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proves  the  penetration  of  the  wound,  fhoidd 

the  flame  of  the  candle  be  moved,  under 

which  circumftance,  the  air  will  lometimes 

move  through  the  aperture,  caufing  a noife 

in  the  cavity,  and  more  fo,  when  the  luno-s 

£) 

are  wounded  in  an  adhefion  of  them  to  the 
pleura  ; in  which  cafe,  an  injedion  would 
excite  a cough,  and  might  be  conveyed  by 
the  trachea  into  the  mouth.  When  the  air 
is  obftruclied,  and  cannot  find  a paflage  out, 
it  may  infinuate  itfelf  into  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, puffing  that  up  1,0  a great  degree  ; 
though  this  emphyfimatous  fwelling  is  more 
likely  to  proceed  from  an  internal  v^oiind  by 
a fradlured  rib  ; of  which  there  are  feveral 
inftances  upon  record  ; but  none  fo  very  ex- 
traordinary as  that  related  by  doctor  Hunter, 
which  he  favoured  me  with  a narrative  of, 
before  it  was  publifhed  ; and  under  his  di- 
redlion  the  patient  was  faved,  by  incifions  in 
various  parts,  bandage,  &c.  as  appears  in  the 
2d  voL  of  the  London  Medical  Obfervations 
and  Liquiries ; which  aftonifliing  cafe  fhould 
by  all  means  be  attentively  read. 

When  we  have  afeertained  the  penetration 
of  the  wound  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax, 

there 
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there  is  reafon  to  fear  the  contents  of  it  may 
be  injured  ; therefore  at  firfl,  the  prognojts 
mu  ft  be  doubtful  ; but  ftiould  no  fymptoms 
appear  of  any  of  the  contained  parts  being 
wounded,  or  blood  or  air  contained  in  the 
oavity,  we  are  to  treat  the  wound  according 
to  the  general  rules,  but  dreliing  feldomer 

than  common  is  advifable  in  this  cafe. 

When  we  have  any  indication,  that  air  has 
entered  the  cavity  through  the  wound,  we 
muft  hrft  attempt  the  expulfion  of  it  ; for  a 
fmall  quantity,  by  rarefadlion,  may  comprefs 
the  lungs,  and  obftrudt  their  expanfton ; 
caufing  great  difficulty  in  refpiration,  and 
interruption  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood,^ 
which  fymptoms  may  deceive  us  in  our  judg- 
ment, without  particular  attention,  and  make 
us  apprehenfive  there  is  blood  to  be  evacu- 
ated ; and  conclude,  from  this  confideration, 
that  it  is  proper  to  keep  the  wound  open  ; 
as  Muys  ingenuoufly  confeffes  he  did,  and 
kept  his  patient  fome  weeks  under  his  care, 
when  he  might  have  cured  him  in  a few 
days,  had  he  been  well  acquainted  with  the 

cauie 
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caiife  of  the  lymptoms/^ The  method 

recommended  for  expelling  the  air  out  of  the 
thorax  is,  to  make  the  patient  infpire,  as 
much  as  he  poffibly  can,  keeping  the  wound 
dole  covered  j then  to  uncover  it  immedi- 
ately after  this  full  infpiration,  dehring  him 
inftantly  to  make  a powerful  effort,  as  in  ex- 
pulfion  of  they^Tfj.  By  this  means,  the  in- 
cluded air  may  be  driven  out  of  the  orifice, 
unlefs  change  of  pofition  pf  a imifcle,  or 
fome  other  obftacle  ihuts  up  the  paflage. 
This  procefs  is  to  be  repeated,  as  often  as 
fhall  be  found  neceffary,  to  clear  the  cavity 
of  the  air  that  had  found  admiflion  through 
the  wound ; whence  the  propriety  of  dref- 
fing  but  feldom,  and  other  requifite  precau- 
tions, to  exclude  the  air  at  the  time  of  dref- 
iing,  in  a cafe  thus  circumftanced,  are  ob- 
vious.  Boerhaave,  by  this  method,  cured  • 

an  Bnglijh  gentleman  in  a fhort  time,  un-  j 
der  Inch  circumifances,  when  his  life  was 
defpaired  of. 

• In 

* See  a cafe  in  Vol.  III.  in  fome  meafure  applica- 
ble to  this  purpofe,  where,  in  a pulmonic  difeafe,  air 
was  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax. 
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In  a penetrating  wound,  though  the  vifcera 
of  the  thorax  are  unhurt,  yet  veflels  may  be 
divided,  and  pour  blood  into  the  cavity  ; 
therefore  great  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
refemblance  of  fymptoms,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  true  caufe  from  whence  they  pro- 
ceed ; as  the  operation,  effentially  neceffary, 
when  blood  is  there  confined,  might  prove 
of  fatal  confequence  to  the  patient  in  the 
contrary  cafe,  by  the  admiffion  of  more 
air. 

The  principal  fign  of  blood  being  con- 
tained in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax^  is  a diffi- 
culty of  breathing  ; but  the  difficulty  is  leafb 
when  the  patient  is  in  an  eredt  pofture,  be- 
caufe  then  the  lungs  have  moft  Ipace  for  ex- 
panfion  : the  eafieft  pofture  next  to  this,  is 
lying  on  his  back  : it  is  very  uneafy  for  him 
to  lie  on  the  wounded  fide,  and  he  cannot 
bear  to  lie  on  the  found  fide,  the  weight  of 
the  fluid  refting  upon  the  heart,  lungs,  and 
medlajiinum  ; and  if  blood  is  lodged  on  both 
fides,  he  can  lie  on  neither,  but  on  his  back 
only,  with  any  tolerable  eafe  ; and  in  an  eredl 
pofture,  he  is  often  fenfible  of  a weight  upon 

VoL.  I.  A a the 
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'the  diaphragm,  with  fome  flu£luating  motion 
of  a fluid. 

Refpiration  and  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  will  be  greatly  affefled  by  this  caule, 
and  the  extravafated  fluid  being  agitated  and 
heated,  foon  acquires  a Rate  of  putrcfaflion, 
and  may  then  erode  and  corrupt  the  pleura, 
lungs,  mediajiinum,  diaphragm,  and  pericar^ 
dium,  and  heart  itfelf ; therefore  we  are  to 
endeavour  to  evacuate  it,  as  foon  as  poflible, 
in  order  to  prevent  fuch  dreadful  confe- 
quences ; or  what  may  proceed  from  an  ab- 
forption  of  fuch  a putrid  fluid  into  the  mafs 
of  blood. We  mufl:  not  ‘trufl;  to  medi- 

cines alone  for  the  cure,  as  Majfa  propofes ; 
nor  to  nature’s  performing  it,  as  mentioned 
by  others,  though  many  inftances  are  to  be 
met  with  in  obfervators  to  this  purpofe. — Pro- 
feflbr  Monro  fpeaks  of  a gentleman,  who  was 
wounded  in  a duel,  and  had  the  fymptoms  of 
blood  lodged  in  the  thorax  ; which  vaniflied, 
upon  the  evacuation  of  a confiderable  quan- 
tity of  bloody  matter  with  his  urine. 

Swammerdam  relates  a fimilar  cafe,  in  which 
the  patient  voided  blood  with  his  urine,  and 

was 
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was  cured. — 'Fabrklus  ab  Aquapendente  men- 
tions fuch  a cafe,  in  which  the  furgeons  had 
refolved  upon  opening  the  thorax ; but  at 
that  jundbure,  the  patient  voided  a large 
quantity  of  blood  by  the  urinary  palfages, 
which  difcharge  removed  all  his  complaints. 

^ Glandorpius  Ipeaks  of  fuch  a cafe. 

Nicolaus  Novocomenjis  gives  a narrative  upon 
the  cafe  of  his  'friend,  who  was  cured  by  a 
bloody  evacuation  by  ftool,  in  a penetrating 
wound  of  the  thorax, 

Notwithflanding  the  inftances  which  fhow, 
that  nature  unaflifted  fometimes  performs 
cures  by  extraordinary  ways  and  means,  it  is 
incumbent  upon  us,  to  ufe  all  the  rational 
methods  of  afiiflance,  that  our  art  teaches, 
in  thefe  threatening  cafes,  in  order  to  obviate 
the  deflrudlion  of  the  vital  parts,  by  the  con- 
finement of  a putrid  fluid ; or  that  which 
will  foon  become  fb. 

When  the  wound  is  fituated  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  thorax,  the  patient  is  to  be  placed 
in  fuch  a pofition,  as  makes  it  moft  depend- 
ing,  to  facilitate  the  evacuation  of  the  fluid  ; 
and  when  obftrufted  by  the  lungs,  we  mufl: 
prefs  them  back  with  fbme  proper  flat  inflru- 

a 2 ment. 
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ment,  by  which  means,  if  the  blood  or  mat- 
ter is  thin  it  will  run,  or  be  in  a manner 
pumped  out,  by  the  a<5lion  of  the  lungs  in 
refpiration  ; but  if  the  orifice  is  fmall,  we 
muff  enlarge  it  ; and  fhould  the  blood  be  co- 
agulated, it  will  be  proper  to  injedl:  fome  re- 
folvent  liquor,  as  warm  barley-water,  or  pec- 
toral deco£tion,  with  honey,  to  render  it 
fluid  and  fit  to  be  evacuated.  When  it  does 
not  pafs  off  readily  by  thefe  means,  fome  au- 
thors recommend  the  ufe  of  a fyringe,  to  ab- 
forb  it  by  fu(fl;ion ; but  this  methed  is  not 
much  to  be  relied  on. Dionis,  in  his  ope- 

rations of  furgery,  mentions  the  cafe  of  one 
of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  s Gendarmes^  who 
had  received  a thrufl;  with  a fword  under  his 
right  breafl,  to  whom  he  was  called  foon  af- 
ter the  accident,  and  dilated  the  wound  fuf- 
ficiently  to  evacuate  the  extravafated  blood 
without  introducing  any  thing  into  it.  He 
obliged  the  patient  to  lie  conftantly  upon  it 
till  the  next  day,  when  he  found  the  ca- 
vity of  the  thorax  perfectly  emptied  of  the 
blood,  and  the  hccjnorrhage  flopped ; after 
which,  the  patient  was  cured  by  fuperficial 

dreffing. 
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dreffing,  and  returned  to  do  duty  in  the 
army.* 

I was  lately  defired  by  Mr.  Talbot,  a fur- 
geon  of  character  at  Wymondham^  to  vilit  a 
boy  with  him,  about  thirteen  years  of  age, 
who,  three  days  before,  fell  from  the  top  of 
a barn,  upon  a fliarp  plough-coulter,  which 
made  an  oblique  wound,  cutting  through 
fome  of  the  ribs ; beginning  near  the  axilla, 
.and  ending  at  the  bottom  of  the  Jiernum^  yi^k. 
above  the  in/ertion  of  the  diaphragm.  By 
this  horrible  wound  the  left  cavity  of  the 
thorax  was  wholly  expofed  to  view,  Ihowing 
that  lobe  of  the  lungs,  the  diaphragm,  and 
the  heart  in  the  pericardium,  all  in  motion, 
I vifited  him  a lecond  time,  leven  days  after, 
and  again  viewed  thefe  parts  with  aftonilh- 
ment,  confidering  all  the  circumftances  : 
now  the  whole  lobe  of  the  lungs  appeared  in 
a mortified  ftate,  without  any  air  entering  it, 
at  leaft  we  could  not  difcover  any  degree  of 
inflation,  and  the  motion  of  the  heart  and 

3.  3 diaphragm 

* See  Bellojle  and  he  Dran  concerning  penetrating 
wounds  of  the  thorax  ; and  Lanfranc,  Guido,  Pare,  Fab. 
ab  Aquapendente,  Horjlius,  and  other  obfervators. 
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diaphragm  was  very  languid  ; but  ftillhe  lived 
two  days  longer,  which  made  twelve  after 
the  accident,  and  then  ended  a miserable 
life,  in  the  mod:  agonizing  death,  having  his 
denies  to  the  laft  moment. 

When  the  wound  is  in  the  fuperior  part  of 
the  thorax,  and  the  blood  has  fallen  upon  the 
diaphragm,  which  may  be  depreded  by  the 
weight  of  it,  there  is  no  poffibility  of  its  be- 
ing evacuated  by  the  wound.'  In  this  cafe  it 
is  abfolutely  necedary,  to  make  an  opening  at 
the  back  part  of  the  thorax  ; allowing  the 
other  to  clofe  as  foon  as  it  will.  The  eligible 
part  for  making  this  incifion,  if  we  can 
number  the  ribs,  is  between  the  third  and 
fourth  of  the  falfe  ribs,  counting  from  below 
upwards,  and  about  five  inches  from  the 
fpine,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  fize  of 
the  patient ; if  we  went  lower,  we  Ihould  be 
in  danger  of  wounding  the  diaphragm,  or  the 
abdominal  vifeera  by  making  the  incifion 
higher  up,  there  would  not  be  a convenient 

depending 

* Ruyfch  mentions  a cafe,  in  which  a furgeon  not  be- 
ing acquainted  with  the  fituation  of  the  diaphragm,  pe- 
netrated the  abdomen  inftead  of  the  thorax,  in  attempting 
to  perform  this  operation. 
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depending  opening  obtained,  for  the  difcharge 
of  blood  or  matter  ; nearer  the  we 

fhould  cut  the  dorfal  mufcles,  and  run  the 
hazard  of  wounding  the  mtercojial  arteries  ; 
and  were  the  opening  farther  from  it,  the 
patient  would  be  obliged  to  lie  in  an  uneafy 
pofture,  to  promote  the  difcharge  of  the 
fluid.  If  the  patient  is  fat,  and  the  parts 
emphyfematous,  or  otherwife  fwelled  lb  that  we 
camiot  reckon  the  ribs,  by  bending  his  arm, 
and  placing  his  hand  upon  his  breaft,  and 
then  meafuring  four  inches  from  the  inferior 
angle  of  the  fcapula,  and  about  five  from  the 
fpine,  we  fhall  come  pretty  near  the  place  al- 
ready defcribed. 

Having  fixed  upon  the  place,  and  finding 
reafon  to  think  the  veffels  have  done  bleed- 
ing, by  the  flrength  and  equality  of  the  pa- 
tient’s pulfe,  and  warmth  of  his  extremities, 
the  operation  is  to  be  thus  performed.  Place 
the  patient  in  a good  light,  and  convenient 
pofture,  which  is  leaning  a little  forward, 
and  inclining  to  the^ppofite  fide  ; then  mark 
the  part  precifely  with  a pen  and  ink,  and 
make  an  incifion  about  an  inch  long,  between 
the  ribs,  and  parallel  to  them,  rather  nearer 

A a 4 the 
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the  lower  than  the  upper  rib,  to  avoid  the 
hitercojial  artery,  which  rims  in  a groove  in 
the  inferior  edge  of  the  rib  ; lay  the  inter- 
cojial  mufcle  bare  firh; ; and  then  divide  it 
cautioiifly,  making  a fmall  opening  through 
t\\G,  pleura  ; and  if  the  lungs  do  not  adhere  to 
it,  they  will  then  immediately  recede,  by 
the  admiffion  of  the  external  air  : o’ivino' 

' O £> 

room  to  enlarge  the  opening,  as  much  as 
fhall  be  thought  neceflary,  without  hazard  of 
wounding  them  ; and  Ihould  they  adhere  to 
the  pleura,  they  muft  be  gently  feparated 
with  the  finger,  to  give  room  for  the  dif- 
charge  of  the  fluid.  The  adhefion  is  feldom 
fo  ftrong,  as  not  to  admit  of  feparation  in 
that  manner.  Should  the  lungs  happen  to  be 
flightly  wounded  in  the  operation,  little 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended,  in  confequence 
of  jfiich  accident.  After  the  opening  is  made 
fiifficiently  large,  the  patient’s  pofture  is  to 
be  altered  into  that,  which  is  mofl;  favourable 
for  the  evacuation  of  the  blood,  or  other 
fluid  contained  ; affiliing  the  expulfion  of  it 
*by  the  efforts  of  refpiration.  When  this  is 
done,  in  order  to  preferve  a free  difeharge,  a 
flat  hollow  tent,  properly  made  of  lead,  with 

ears, 
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ears,  and  covered  with  common  plafter,  may 
be  introduced,  after  dipping  it  into  the  bal- 
fam  mentioned  in  pag.  139  ; dreffing  the 
wound,  in  other  refpedls,  according  to  the 
general  rules,  applying  ealy  comprefs  and 
bandage  ; the  napkin  and  fcapulary  are  com- 
monly ufed  in  thefe  cafes,  but  a piece  of 
flannel,  properly  hollowed  where  it  pafles 
under  the  arms,  having  flilpenfory  pieces  to 
go  over  the  fhoulders,  is  preferable  to  any 
other  bandage,  in  all  difbrders  of  the  breaft, 

as  it  yields  to  refpiration. When  the 

quantity  of  the  matter  difcharged  is  finall, 
and  of  a good  conflftence,  the  tent  is  to  be 
left  out,  and  the  wound  drefled  fliperficially.* 
Bleeding,  laxatives,  and  an  exadl  regimen, 
are  of  the  utmofl:  confequence  to  be  oblerved 

in 


* Tulp'ius  tells  us  of  a perfon,  who  had  a tent  fhut  up 
in  his  thorax  fix  weeks,  which  was  then  voided  by  the 
mouth  ; and  that  the  patient  recovered. Hildanus  re- 

lates fuch  a cafe,  in  which  the  tent  was  expelled  by  cough- 

ing. Fab.  ab  Aquapendente  gives  an  inftance,  that 

proved  fatal,  by  a tent  remaining  in  the  thorax. Some 

fur^eons  difapprove  of  all  kinds  of  tents  after  the  opera- 
tion.  Monf.  Pethy  inftead  of  a tent,  recommends  a 

piece  of  cloth,  cut  with  a kind  of  tail,  to  be  introduced, 
after  being  dipped  into  fome  vulnerary  balfam. 
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in  thefe  cafes,  after  the  operation,  as  well  as 
before;  but  if  the  patient  has  loft  a great 
quantity  of  blood,  or  is  of  a weak  conftitu- 
tion,  then  bleeding  muft  be  omitted,  or  ufed 
with  great  caution  and  very  fparingly,  left  we 
link  the  patient  too  much  by  that  evacuation. 
Vulnerary  decodlions,  foft  balfamlc  medi- 
cines, &c.  may  be  ufed  to  advantage  on  thefe 
occafions ; a variety  of  which  are  to  be  found 
in  practical  writers : and  if  the  patient  is 
difturbed  with  a cough,  recourfe  muft  by  all 
means  be  had  to  opiates  occahonallyJ 

We  have  proceeded  to  the  performance  of 
this  operation,  upon  a fuppofition  of  a quan- 
tity of  blood  extravafated  in  the  thorax,  and 
that  the  wounded  veflels  were  clofed  : how- 
ever, ftiould  it  prove  otherwife,  we  may  en- 
deavour to  confolidate  them,  by  mild  aftrin- 
gent,  balfamic  injedlions,  repeating  bleeding 
according  to  the  patient’s  ftrength,  obferving 
tlie  preceding  rules.  Nothing  elfe  can  be 
attempted  to  any  purpofe,  but  much  more  is 
to  be  feared  than  hoped,  under  thefe  circum- 
ftances. 

If  a perfon  has  received  a thruft  with  a 
fword  or  other  weapon,  quite  through  the 

thorax. 
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tkerax,  in  a direaion  that  makes  this  opera- 
tion unneceflary,  both  orifices  at  the  time  of 
dreffing  muft  not  be  opened  at  once  ; becaufe 
fo  much  air  might  then  enter,  as  when  rare- 
fied by  the  warmth  of  the  part,  might  ex- 
pand and  comprefs  the  lungs,  caufing  fuffo- 
cation  : hence  it  is  always  proper  to  have  the 
circumambient  air  made  warm,  at  the  time 
of  dreffing  wounds  that  penetrate  the  breaft, 
as  the  admiffion  of  it  in  that  Hate,  will  not 
produce  fiich  efFedl.  For  the  fame  reafbn,  it 
fhould  be  fo  contrived,  that  the  patient  may 
infpire  pure,  frefh  air  in  his  room,  to  pro- 
cure a free  expanfion  of  his  lungs,  in  order  to 
expel  that,  which  may  be  Colle£led  in  the 
cavity.  In  this  point,  we  mufi:  confider  the 
feafon  of  the  year,  and  the  degree  of  heat  or 
cold,  to  regulate  this  important  matter,  which 
in  general  is  not  enough  attended  to. 

We  now  come  to  the  lafi:  fpecies  of 
wounds  of  the  thorax^  in  which  the  vifcera 
are  injured.' — When  the  lungs  are  expanded, 
they  poffefs  the  greatefi:  part  of  this  cavity, 
confequently  are  mofh  in  the  way  of  being 
wounded  ; the  figns  of  which  are  a frothy, 
florid  blood,  difcharged  by  the  wound,  and 

by 
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by  the  mouth,  attended  with  coughing, 

When  a wound  in  this  part  is  deep,  and  any 
confiderablc  vefTel  belonging  to  it  opened, 
we  mufl  not  expe£l  fuccefs  ; fmall  wounds  of 
it  may  be  cured,  but  even  fuch  muft  be  look- 
ed upon  as  dangerous,  and  the  event  very 
precarious,  were  it  only  on  account  of  the 
penetration  of  the  wound  into  the  breaft.* 

What  we  have  to  do  in  wounds  of  the 
lungs,  is  to  keep  the  veflels  empty  by  repeated 
venele£lion  and  revulfion,  in  order  to  make 
the  circulation  more  languid,  that  lefs  blood 
may  be  poured  out  by  the  divided  veflels  ; 
giving  them  an  opportunity  of  collapfing  and 
uniting ; and  aftringent,  balfamic,  incraf- 
fcting,  and  pedloral  medicines,  by  inje(fl:ion 
as  well  as  otherwife,  are  recommended. 
Laxatives  by  the  mouth,  or  by  way  of  clyfter, 
to  keep  the  body  moderately  open,  mufl;  not 
be  omitted.  Soft,  cooling  diet  mufl;  be  kept 
to,  avoiding  all  heating  and  flimulating 

things. 

* Many  teftimonies  might  be  produced  of  cures  in 
wounds  of  the  lungs,  as  well  as  in  thofe  only  penetrating 
the  thoraxy  from  obfervators  of  the  beft  authority  ; as 
Ruyfchy  TulpinSy  FallopiuSy  Horjiiusy  ArcceuSy  Scheniiusy 
Bellojhy 
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thin<^.  A ftridt  obfervance  of  the  non-natu- 
rals,  in  every  refpe£b  fhould  be  enjoined  ; 
keeping  both  body  and  mind  as  c^viiet  as  pof- 
fible,  which  attention  is  of , the  utmoft  confe- 
quence,  when  we  are  endeavouring  to  flop 
the  effufion  of  blood,  and  confolidate  the  vef- 
fels.  Under  thefe  circumftances,  the  prudent 
ufe  of  opiates  is  of  infinite  fervice,  efpecially 
when  the  patient  is  difturbed  with  a cough, 
as  generally  happens. 

Concerning  the  treatment  of  the  wound  in 
general,  what  we  have  already  faid,  in  refpe£t 
to  penetrating  wounds  of  the  thorax^  is  di- 
re£lion  fufficient  ; and  in  this  cafe,  the  ope- 
ration for  the  empyema  may  oftener  be  found 
neceflary. Should  a part  of  the  lungs  pro- 

trude, appearing  in  a livid  or  mortified  jfiate, 
it  is  to  be  cut  off.  Rofcius  fays,  in  his  epiftle 
to  his  friend  Hildanus,  that  he  fiicceeded  thus 
in  fuch  a cafe  ; but  his  furgery  was  formida- 
ble indeed,  the  operation  being  performed 
with  a red  hot  knife,  through  an  abfiird  no- 
tion which  prevailed  in  his  days,  that  an 
hce7norrhage  would  be  prevented  by  it.* 

A wound 

* Vid.  H'lldani  Opera^  Cent,  2.  Ob.  32. — ^Vid.  Tulpium 
in  Ohfervat,  Med.  lib,  2.  cap.  18,  de  vulneribus  cordis. 
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A wound  penetrating  either  ventricle  of 
the  heart,  the  aorta  or  vena  cava,  will  pro- 
duce almoft  the  fame  appearance,  as  a great 
and  impetuous  flux  of  blood  ; but  this  flux 
will  be  greater,  and  the  blood  more  florid, 
when  proceeding  from  the  heart  or  aorta, 
than  when  it  comes  from  the  vena  cava. 
Palpitation  of  the  heart,  cold  fweats,  univer- 
fal  palenefs,  &c.  are  the  forerunners  of  death. 
All  that  is  to  be  done  under  thefe  melancholy 
circumftances,  when  the  vital  powers  are 
near  aboliflied,  were  a furgeon  prefent,  would 
be  to  Hop  the  v^ound  clofe  up  with  fome  foft 
'fubftance  ; making  fhrong  prefliire  upon  it, 
as  it  may  fometimes  be  of  great  confequence, 
to  prolong  the  patient’s  life,  though  only  for 
a few  minutes. 

When  we  have  reafon  to  believe  the  wound 
vof  the  heart  is  only  fuperficial,  the  cale  is  to 
be  treated,  as  has  been  advifed  in  wounds  pe- 
netrating the  thorax.  There  are  hifliories  of 
cures  in  thefe  cafes,  dangerous  as  they  are,  to 
encourage  our  perfeverance  in  all  rational 
means,  and  hope  for  a happy  event.  Upon 
this  occaflon,  Bart  holme,  Schenkius,Pare,  Pan 

SwletePs 
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Swieteris  Commentaries  upon  Boerhaave^s 
Ahorifms,  the  Mifcellanca  curiofa,  &c,  may  be 
read.^ 

What  has  been  faid  in  pag.  104,  5,  6, 
7,  and  8 ; and  332,  3,  4,  5,  concerning 
wounds  of  the  cefophagus,  trachea^  and  bron- 
chia^ makes  it  unnecefiary  to  take  any  far- 
ther notice  of  them  here. 

As  there  is  fuch  a clofe  connedion  between 
the  thoracic  du£i  and  receptacle  of  chyle ^ it 
may  give  clearer  ideas  to  mention  them,  and 
•the  management  of  their  wounds  together, 
though  their  relidence  is  in  different  regions. 
This  refervoir  is  fupplied  by  the  ladeals,  ari- 
ling  out  of  the  villous  coat  of  the  inteftines, 
after  paffing  through  the  mefenteric 
, colleding  an  additional  fluid  from  thence. 
It  is  fituated  at  the  fide  of  the  aorta^  near  the 
fuperior  mefenteric  artery,  between  the  lafl 
vertebra  of  the  back  and  firfl:  of  the  loins. 
The  thoracic  dudl  or  canal,  runs  from  it  along 
the  fpine^  between  the  aorta  and  vena  a%ygos^ 
as  far  as  the  fifth  vertebra  of  the  back,  where 
. it 

* Roderlcus  a Veiga  relates  the  ftory  of  a deer,  which 
was  killed  in  hunting,  in  whole  heart  was  fixed  a piece  of 
an  arrow,  that  appeared  to  have  been  there  fotne  time. 
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it  pafTes  behind  the  aorta,  afcending  to  the 
left  fubclavian  vein,  intn  wliich  it  empties 
the  chyle.  In  two  fubjefls  I have  feen  a dou- 
ble thoracic  du&,  which  lufus  naturce  is  worth 
bearing  in  mind,  as  will  appear  prefently. 

The  figns  of  a wound  in  the  receptacle  or 
du6i,  are  the  difcharge  of  a grayifh  white 
fluid,  the  patient  Ihrinking  and  becoming 
daily  weaker,  being  deprived  of  nutrition, 
though  he  takes  food.  Sometimes,  after 
having  taken  aliment,  the  difcharge  of  this 
chylous  fluid  is  not  only  increaled,  but  ap- 
pears whiter. 

It  is  rational  practice  to  prefcribe  flib- 
aftringent,  and  balfamic  injeftions,  with  a 
view  of  confolidating  the  wound,  keeping  the 
patient  ftriftly  to  a foft,  nutritive  diet,  fo  Ipa- 
ringly  as  but  juft  to  fupport  life  ; and  in  cafe 
there  ftiould  be  only  a fmall  punfture  in  the 
receptacle  or  du6i,  or  only  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  du£i  wounded,  when  it  happens  to  be 
double,  this  treatment  of  the  patient  may  ftic- 
ceed ; otherwife  wounds  in  thefe  parts  muft 
be  deemed  fatal,  without  refource.* 

The 

* Langelottus  in  Epijlola  ad  Thomam  Bartholinum  men- 
tions the  cafe  of  a nobleman  to  this  purpofe. Vid. 

Boncti  Septikhret.  lib.  iv,  fe£l.  3. 
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The  diaphragm  is  a mufcle  of  the  greateft 
importance  in  refpiration,  as  we  have  ob- 
fbrved ; corifequently,  when  wounded,  that 
compound  motion  muft  be  rendered  difficult 
and  painful,  under  which  circumftance,  the 
patient  endeavours  to  perform,  or  facilitate 
its  aflion,  by  raffing  the  ribs.  If  we  coiffi- 
der  the  ftruflure,  origin,  and  infertion  of  it, 
with  its  neceffary  motion,  the  reafon  of  thefe 
appearances  will  be  very  evident.  Befides 
the  laborious  and  painful  refpiration,  the  pa- 
tient is  generally  fubje6l  to  a cough,  attended 
with  a fever,  and  often  with  flich  ly*mptoms, 
as  accompany  a phrenitis.  The  phrenic  nerve 
is  derived  from  the  cervicals^  whence  allb 
branches  are  fent  to  the  deltoid  mufcle,  and 
the  top  of  the  ffioulder  ; which  nervous  com- 
munication will  enable  us  to  account  for  the 
patient’s  complaining  of  pain  in  thofe  parts, 

when  the  diaphragm  is  affefled.* 1 have 

fomewhere  read  of  a gladiator,  who  died 

VoL.  I.  B b laughing, 

* See  what  profefibr  Monro  fays  In  his  diflertation 
upon  the  nerves  at  the  end  of  his  Ojieology,  concerning 
their  communication  and  fympathy,  in  refpedl  to  the 
fymptoms  attending  injuries  of  the  diaphragm,  the  Ijver, 
and  other  vifcera  connedled  with  that  mufcle. 
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laughing,  in  confequence  of  a wound  in  this 
part. 

According  to  the  general  opinion  of  wri- 
ters, wounds  in  the  tendinous  parts  of  the 
diaphragm  always  prove  mortal ; but  there 
are  inftances  of  thofe  who  have  recovered  of 

wounds  in  the  flefhy  parts  of  it. In  thefe 

cafes,  we  muft  firft  endeavoitr  to  flop  the  flux 
of  blood,  if  it  is  to  any  confiderable  degree, 
repeating  venefe£iion  occafionally,  and  enjoin- 
ins:  a ftrifl  res;imen,  with  the  obfervance  of 
the  rules  diredled  in  penetrating  wounds  of 
the  thorax^ In  order  to  piomote  the  ag- 

glutination of  the  wound,  mild  balfamics 

to 

may  be  injeded ; taking  all  poffible  care  to 
obtain  a depending  opening,  that  the  blood, 
matter,  or  injedion,  may  have  as  free  and 
uninterrupted  an  egrels  as  poffible  ; and  treat- 
ing the  wound,  in  all  other  relpeds,  accord- 
ing to  general  diredions,  uflng  embroca- 
tions, fomentations,  and  cataplafms,  &c.  as 
pain  and  teiffion  of  the  abdomen,  &c.  and 
the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms  may  re- 
quire. 

Glandorplus  fays  he  cured  a wound  in  the 

carnous  part  of  the  diaphragm  ; but  could 

not 
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not  fucceed,  when  his  patient  was  wounded 
in  the  tendinous  part  of  it, 

Hollerius  pronounces  the  latter  incurable, 
but  not  the  former  ; faying,  he  obferved  in 
a man,  who  was  executed  and  diffedted  in 
the  phyfic-fchools,  a cicatrix  in  the  flefliy 
part  of  the  diaphragm. 

Alexander  Benedidus  fpeaks  of  a foldier,  that 
was  perfeftly  cured  of  fuch  a wound. 

It  is  not  poffible  to  determine,  with  preci- 
•fon,  concerning  the  event  in  wounds  of  the 
diaphragm  ; therefore  we  fhould  be  cautious 
in  our  prefage.  Should  we  heal  the  wound 
externally,  dreadful  confequences  might  fol- 
low, from  fome  of  the  abdominal  vifcera  in- 
finuating  themfelves  even  into  the  thorax, 
through  the  wound. Bonetus  has  a col- 

lection of  fuch  examples  ; and  Pare  relates 
the  cafe  of  a captain,  who  was  Ihot  through 
the  flefliy  part  of  the  diaphragm  ; and  though 
the  wound  was  apparently  healed,  yet  the 
patient  complained  of  a diforder  in  his  fto- 
mach,  and  of  pain  like  the  colic  ; eight 
months  after,  .the  pain  became  more  violent, 
and  he  died  in  a fhort  time.  His  body  was 
opened  by  Guillemau,  a man  of  great  emi- 

B b 2 lienee? 
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nence,  bred  under  Pare,  who  found  part  ^f 
the  colon  in  the  thorax,  which  had  paffed 

the  w^ound  of  the  diaphragm. 1 once  faw 

a body  opened,  wherein  part  of  the  ftomach 
had  paflfed,  through  a breach  of  the  dia- 
phragm, into  the  thorax  ; but  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  the  circumftances  of  the 
cafe,  during  the  patient’s  life. 

In  a wound  of  the  mcdiajlinum,  the  patient 
complains  of  pain  immediately  under  the 

I 

Jiernnm,  to  which  it  is  attached.  In  order  to 
judge,  whether  this  part  has  fuffered,  the 
depth  the  weapon  entered,  and  the  direction 
of  it,  are  to  be  oonfidered.  This  is  the  leaf! 
dangerous  part  to  receive  a wound  in,  of  any 
in  the  thorax.  Wounds  here  are  to  be  treat- 
ed according  to  the  general  rules.* 

O O 

The  pericardium  is  a very  flrong  mem- 
branous bag,  inclohng  the  heart,  and  lying 
loofely  over  it,  conne<5led  to  it  only  at  its 

bafe. 


* Some  authors  recommend,  trepanning  the  Jlernum  in 
colledlions  of  matter,  &c.  in  the  mediajlinum.  I think 
Baron  Haller  mentions  a finguiar  cafe  of  this  kind  in  a 

Dutch  divine. See  Monf.  Martinlera' s excellent  Me- 

77ioire  fur  ^Operation  du  Trepan  au  Sternum,  in  vol.  iv.  of 
the  Me7ii.  de  I’ Acad.  Roy,  de  Cbirurgie. 
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bafe,  and  to  the  great  veflels,  that  enter  it 
there  ; it  lies  in  conta£l  with  the  diapJoragm, 
with  the  flat  fide  of  the  heart  upon  it,  and  is 
clofely  connected  with  the  mediajiinum : how- 
ever, wounds  of  peri  car  dmn,  for  obvious 

reafons,  rnufl  be  deemed  much  more  dan- 
gerous, than  thofe  of  the  mediajiinum. In 

order  to  form  our  judgment,  in  refpedl  to  a 
wound  in  this  part,  we  are  well  to  confider 
its  fituation,  the  nature  of  the  weapon,  by 
which  it  was  inflidled,  with  other  circum- 
ftances. It  -is  to  be  treated  according  to 

O 

the  rules  prefcribed  in  penetrating  wounds  of 
the  thorax.^  &c. 

Benivenius  mentions  the  cafe  of  an  ahfcefs 
formed  in  the  thorax.,  which,  upon  being 
opened,  difcovered  an  erofion  of  per icaj’- 
dium,  and  fome  part  of  the  heart  bare  ; yet 
the  patient  recovered. 

Cardanus.,  in  Comme7it . Aphoris.  Hippocratic^ 
fays  he  faw  fome  portion  of  the  pericardium 
taken  away,  and  the  patient  cured. 

Upon  the  authority  of  Galen^  Marulus,  the 
fon  of  ih/Limographus , was  cured  after  removing 
fome  of  the  putrid  pericardium,  and  leaving 

the  heart  expofed  to  view. The  fame  au- 

B h 3 thor 
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thor  relates  a cafe,  in  which  he  removed  part 
of  a carious  Jlernum^  found  the  pericardium  in 
a putrid  hate,  and  part  of  the  heart  naked. 

Some  years  ago  I cured  a perfon,  after 

taking  away  about  three  inches  of  the  whole 
fubftance  of  two  ribs  ; in  which  cafe,  I could 
plainly  difcover  pericardium  ; and  the  pul- 
fation  of  the  heart  threw  the  matter  out  at 
the  opening. 

Many  writers  have  taken  notice  of  adhe- 

lions  of  the  pericardium  to  the  heart. 

Doctor  Hunter  told  me,  he  had  obferved  a 
total  adhefion  ; and  that  he  once  found  a 
great  colledtion  of  purulent  matter  in  the  pe^ 
ricardium  of  a child.  He  gave  me  an  hiflory 
of  a foldier’s  cafe,  who  died  hiddenly,  as  he 
was  walking  over  Berwick  bridge  ; upon 
opening  whofe  body,  the  coronary  arteries 
were  found  ruptured,  and  the  pericardium  full 

of  blood.-- Bonetus  relates  a cafe,  in  which 

the  vena  cava  was  ruptured,  and  the  pericar- 
dium filled  with  blood.  ^ 

OF 


* YiA.  Bohnium  de  ‘fhoracis  Vulncribus  lethalibui. 
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OF  WOUNDS  OF  THE  ABDOMEN  AND  ITS 

« 

CONTENTS. 

THE  cavity  of  the  abdomen  is  divided  from 
the  thorax  by  the  diaphragm^  and  lined  with 
the  peritonceum ; which  is  a refledled  mem- 
brane, from  whence  are  derived  the  external 
coats  of  the  mtejiines  and  abdominnl  vtfcera,  as 
the  fame  coats,  invefting  the  thoracic  vifcera^ 
are  from  the  pleura. 

The  upper  part  of  the  abdornend\^  called 
epigajirium  ; the  two  lateral  cavities,  hypo^ 
chondria ; about  three  inches  above  and  below 
the  navel,  is  termed  the  ujnbtlical,  and  the 
loweft  the  hypogajiric  region,  which  extends 
to  the  pubes. 

The  parts  contained  in  the  abdoinen  are, 
the  flomach,  fmall  and  great  inteflines,  the 
mefentery^  connefting  and  confining  them  in 
their  places  ; the  omentum.,  liver.,  gall-bladder 
fpleen^  receptaculum  chyh,  aorta  defcendens , 
vena  carua,  pancreas  ; and  the  kidnies  with 
the  ureters,  may  be  looked  upon  as  fituated 

B b 4 ' here, 
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here,  though,  flri£tly  fpeaking,  they  arc  not 
contained  within  the  cavity.* 

Wounds  of  the  abdomen  may  properly  be 
divided  into  three  kinds,  as  were  thofe  of  the 
thorax,  i.  Thofe  of  the  teguments,  muf- 
cles,  and  containing  parts,  not  penetrating 
the  cavity.  2.  Thofe  which  penetrate  the  ca- 
vity, without  wounding  the  vifcera.  3.  Thofe 
wherein  the  vifcera.,  or  any  of  the  contents  of 
this  part,  are  injured. 

The  firft  kind  is  known  by  the  eye,  by  ex- 
mination  with  the  finger,  probe  or  bougie ; 
confidering  how  the  weapon  was  dire£led, 
with  the  length  it  entered,  and  by  injections. 
In  all  thefe  expedients,  to  difcover  the  nature 
of  the  wound,  we  muif  never  forget  to  place 
the  patient,  in  the  fame  pofture  he  was  when 
it  was  inflicted,  if  this  can  be  learned  from 
him,  or  any  perlbn  prefent.  It  is  more  dif- 
flcult  to  difcover  a penetrating  wound  of  the 
abdomen,  than  that  of  the  thorax,  efpecially 
in  corpulent  people,  on  account  of  the  great 

quantity 

* See  doctor  Stukelefs  beautiful  and  accurate  plate  of 
the  human  vifcera,  in  his  Anatomy  of  the  Elephant, 
publifhed  with  his  excellent  Lecture  upon  the  Spleen,  cefc-. 
in  the  year  1723. 
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quantity  of  fat  upon  that  part  ; and  the  muf- 
cles  being  more  moveable,  a fmall  alteration 
of  the  pofition  of  the  body  may  prove  a great 
obftacle  to  the  introduction  of  a probe  of  any 
kind,  and  deny  the  admiffion  of  an  injeClion. 
We  flaould  confider  every  fymptom  and  cir- 
cumftance,  to  direCt  our -judgment  in  this 
momentous  point ; and  when  we  are  fully 
aflured,  that  the  wound  does  not  penetrate 
the  cavity,  we  are  to  treat  it  according  to  the 
creneral  rules  laid  down  in  the  management 
of  wounds ; remembering,  if  it  is  a deep  in- 
cifed  wound,  though  not  quite  to  the  perito^ 
nceum^  that  it  is  of  the  utmoft  confequenco  to 
endeavour  to  form  a very  ftrong  cicatrix^  to 
refft  the  dilatation  of  that  yielding  mem- 
brane againft  the  prelTure  of  the  vifcera,  and 
prevent  the  formation  of  a hernia,  in  conle- 
quence  of  fuch  a wound  ; on  which  account 
it  is  advifable,  by  all  means,  to  infift  upon 
the  patient’s  wearing  an  eafy  comprefs  and 
bandage,  for  fome  time  after  the  wound  is 

healed. As  deep  and  large  incifed  wounds 

here  are  very  apt  to  produce  herniee,  fo  deep 
and  extenfive  punClured  wounds,  without 
judicious  care  and  management  to  obtain  am- 
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pie  depending  openings,  may  foon  degenerate 
into  finuous  ulcers,  hard  to  cure  ; of  which 
we  may  be  convinced,  by  confidering  the 
flru£ture  of  thefe  parts,  with  the  great  quan- 
tity of  adtpofe  and  cellular  membrane  in  them, 
where  compreffion  muft  lofe  much  of  its 
power  and  effeft,  having  no  fubjacent  bone, 
to  affift  this  means  of  uniting  them  ; which 
was  remarked  by  Celfus : and  upon  this  occa- 
fion,  we  may  confult  ’dpius.  La  Matte ^ and 

other  obfervators. Sennertus  relates  a fin- 

giilar  inftance  of  the  dilatability  of  the  perU 
tonceum,  occahoned  by  a blow,  which  a preg- 
nant woman  received,  at  the  bottom  of  her 
body  ; in  confequence  of  which,  a fmall  tu- 
mour appeared  foon  after  the  accident,  but  as 
the  foetus  grew,  and  diftended  the  uterus^ 
both  together  made  their  way  into  the  peri- 
tonealfac  ; out  of  which,  after  making  inci- 
iion,  the  foetus  was  taken  alive,  in  the 

prefence  of  the  relator. T’ulpius  gives  a 

narrative  of  a ventral  hernia  proceeding  from 
a wound,  and  which,  being  negledled,  caufed 
the  patient’s  death,  fix  years  after  the  wound 
was  cured. 


A 
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A pciictrsting  wound  of  the  ohdomcn  will 
generally  be  ’ difeovered,  by  the  means  we 
have  propofed  ; but  to  put  the  matter  beyond 
all  doubt,  when  the  wound  is  large,  there 
will  commonly  be  a protrulion  of  the  omentum^ 
tntejiines,  or  other  of  the  abdominal  vifeera : 
and  when  aliment,  chyle,  bije,  feces,  or 
urine,  is  difeharged,  we  cannot  helitate  a 
moment  in  pronouncing  the  penetration  of 
the  wound  ; and  the  part  injured  will  be  de- 
clared, by  thefe  relpedive  evacuations. 

Should  the  fymptoms  be  favourable  in  a pe- 
netrating wound,  without  extreme  pain,  ten- 
fion,  inflammation,  fever,  fainting,  &c.  or 
any  flich  difeharge,  as  mentioned  above,  we 
have  good  reafon  to  believe  none  of  the  vif- 
eera are  hurt.*  In  this  cafe,  we  are  firfl:  to 
endeavour  to  expel  the  air  out  of  the  cavity, 
as  was  diredled  in  penetrating  wounds  of  the 
thorax^  excluding  it  as  much  as  p6ffible  dur- 
ing the  cure  ; following  the  general  method 
directed  in  the  treatment  of  wounds,  by 
Hitching  or  otherwife,  according  to  the  cir- 
, cumftances. 

* J'Vtfeman  and  Muys  teftify,  that  people  have  been 
pierced  through  the  body,  without  having  the  mtejHnes^  or 
any  of  the  vifeera^  wounded. 
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cumftances.  Gre^t  praditioners  differ  ill 
their  fentimcnts  concerning  the  ufe  of  gaf- 
troraphy,  which  will  be  defcribed  prefently. 
Some  are  of  opinion,  that  it  is  better  to  omit 
Pitching  entirely ; but  there  are  cafes  re- 
quiring the  practice  too  evidently,  to  doubt 
of  its  propriety.  Whether  ftitching  is  prac- 
tifed  or  not,  the  patient  muff  be  kept  wholly 
confined  to  his  bed,  and  in  fuch  a pofition  of 
his  body,  that  the  vifcera  may  not  prefs  for- 
cibly againft  the  wound  ; yet  with  fiich  an 
inclination,  as  may  beft  favour  the  difcharge 
of  the  matter,  dreffing  the  wound  gently 
with  even  pledgets  of  lint,  dipped  into  fome 
warm  vulnerary  balfam,  fuch  as  have  been 
mentioned,  and  a plafter  of  cerat,  album ; be- 
fore the  application  of  which,  embrocating 
the  whole  abdomen  well  with  warm  oil  may 
prove  very  beneficial,  in  preventing  tenfion, 
&c.  The  comprefs  and  bandage  fhould  be 
foft  and  eafy,  and  the  bandage  made  with 
flannel,  as  diredled  in  the  wounds  of  the 
thorax^  is  advifable  for  the  fame  reafon.  Jt 
is  much  better  to  have  it  in  that  manner,  and 
to  be  fixed  by  pinning  or  lacing,  on  the  fide 
oppofite  to  the  wound,  than  in  the  form  of  a 

roller ; 
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roller  ; the  application  of  which  is  more  trou- 
blefome,  nor  can  it  be  made  to  prefs  fo  equa- 
bly. This  kind  of  bandage  is  likewife  pre-> 
ferable  after  tapping.  The  repetition  of  thg 
dreffing  is  to  be  governed  by  the  difcharge 
of  the  wound,  and  other  circumftances,  as 
the  prudent  and  judicious  furgeon  fees  oCca- 
fion.  Invariable  rules  cannot  be  prefcribed  ; 
but  when  nothing  forbids  it,  feldom  dreffing 

is  found  mod;  conducive  to  the  cure, 

The  patient  mud:  ffibmit  to  a Ipare,  liquid 
diet,  have  his  body  kept  open,  and  looffi 
blood  occafionally,  as  fever,  inflammation, 
&c.  diall  indicate  ; having  a proper  regard  to 
his  conditution,  and  cudiomary  way  of  liv- 
ing, as  was  hinted  in  the  general  account  of 
the  treatment  of  wounds  : and  a ftridl  ob- 
fervance  of  all  the  non-naturals  diould  be  at- 
tended to,  throughout  the  cure,  which  are 
flill  more  eflentially  necedary  to  be  regarded, 
when  any  of  the  vifcera  have  received  an 
injury,  by  being  expofed  to  the  air.  Or  in 
any  other  manner.  ^ 

When  the  inteJHnes  protrude,  and  are  not 
injured,  they  are  to  be  reduced  in^mediately, 
if  poffible,  by  gradually  and  gently  preffing 

them 
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them  in  with  our  fingers  ; but  when  wound- 
ed, the  glover  s future  muft  be  ufed,  leaving 
three  or  four  inches  of  the  ligature  out  of 
the  wound : and  when  they  have  been  out, 
and  expofed  to  the  air  for  any  confiderable 
time,  it  is  neceffary,  firft  to  foment  them 
with  fome  emollient  liquor,  moderately  warm , 
as  milk  and  water  with  a little  oil,  frefh  meat 
broth,  &c.  but  fhould  the  orifice  be  fmall, 
and  the  ftridture  great  upon  them,  by  reafon 
of  their  being  diftended  with  air,  &c.  fmall 
perforations,  &c.  with  an  awl,  have  been 
adviled  by  Parf  and  others ; but  I cannot 
Ipeak  to  this  pradlice  from  my  own  experi- 
ence.^ It  may  be  better  to  follow  Celfus's 
advice,  as  I have  occafionally  done,  who  fays. 
“ Si  angujiius  vulnus  eft  quam  ut  inteflina  com- 
“ mode  refundantur  incidendum  efl^  donee  fatis 
“ pateatP\  In  order  to  enlarge  the  wound, 
we  muft  carefully  introduce  a very  fmall  di- 

reftor, 

* Do<£lor  Laiv.y  of  Glafgow^  recommended  puncturing 
the  hernia  intefinalis^  with  a view  of  evacuating  the  air, 
and  facilitating  thereby  the  reduction  of  the  intejline  ; 
and  the  late  celebrated  Chandos  profeflbr  at  St.  Jndreivs, 
doCtor  SimfoKy  approved  his  method. 

t Lib.  7,  cap.  xvi.  de  ventre  itUi  per/ivato. 
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re£lor,  to  avoid  injuring  the  intefilnes^  and 
then  pafs  a Hender  cui-ved  knife,  with  a blimt 
point,  in  the  groove  of  the  diredor,  firmly 
held  againfl  the  periton<:eum,  whilfl  we  are 
dilating  the  wound,  as  far  as  fhall  be  found 
neceflary,  to  admit  of  their  redu6lion  with 
eafe  : but  when  there  is  room  gained  for  the 
introduction  of  the  finger,  that  will  prove 
the  beft  and  fafeft  guide  to  pafs  the  knife 
upon  : other  inflruments  have  been  ufed  and 
invented  by  fome  fiirgeons  ; but  this  feems  to 
be  the  beft  method  of  dilating  the  wound. 
Should  the  ftridure  be  found  fo  great  and 
unequal,  according  to  the  nature  and  differ- 
ence of  the  wounded  parts,  as  that  the  di- 
rector cannot,  without  violence,  be  intro- 
duced direCtly  into  the  cavity  at  once,  we 
muft  do  it,  by  cutting  gradually,  after  hav- 
ing firfl  endeavoured  to  obtain  fbme  liberty, 
by  drawing  the  intejilne  gently  farther  out : 
and  fhould  we  meet  with  an  infuperable  dif- 
ficulty in  paffing  the  director,  from  the  flric- 
ture  at  its  entrance,  we  may  flip  a little  way- 
under  the  edge  fome  very  thin,  fmooth  in- 
ftrument  made  of  wood,  cutting  upon  it 
with  the  point  of  a common  incifioii  knife  ; 

aixd 
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and  having  thus  gained  fufficient  room  for 
the  finger  or  diredlor,  proceed,  -with  the 
blunt-pointed  knife,  to  finifh  the  incifion  ; 
keeping  the  intejiine^  during  this  operation, 
as  warm  as  poffible  with  a flannel  ftupe. 
Firfl:  of  all,  before  we  begin  the  dilatation 
of  the  wound,  we  muft  be  mindful  to  place, 
the  patient  in  a fuitable  pofition,  with  his  hips 
a little  elevated,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  re- 
dudlioii  or  falling  back  of  the  prolapfed  body, 
when  the  wound  is  dilated  ; for  the  natural 
tendency  downwards  of  the  parts  within  the 
abdomen^  together  with  the  adlion  of  the 
diaphragm  and  other  mufcles,  may  not  only 
much  obfl;i'u6t  the  return  of  the  prolapfed 
body,  but  throw-  more  intejiines  out,  when 
the  ftridure  is  removed.  As  foon  as  we  have 
fufficiently  enlarged  the  wound,  we  mufi;  re- 
duce the  intejiine,  if  in  a proper  condition  to 
be  returned  into  the  body,  by  gradually  pref- 
fins  it  in,  as  much  as  we  can,  in  the  order 
it  came  out  ; and  then  fliake  the  body  in  va- 
rious directions,  with  a view  of  fettling  it  in 
its  natural  fituation.  Monf.  Arnaiid' s precau- 
tion is  not  amifs,  as  mentioned  by  Gatengcot ; 
which  is,  to  be  careful  we  do  not  thrufi;  the 

intejfine 
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intejilne  between  the  inuf cuius  re  Hus  and  its 
apoTieurotic  fheath,  which  does  not  clofely  ad- 
here to  it,  indead  of  putting  it  into  the  ab- 
domen, when  the  wound  is  near  the  line  a alba, 
below  the  navel. 

If  the  omentum  is  fallen  out  of  the  wound, 
remainino-  in  a condition  to  be  returned  with 

O 

fafety,  which  may  be  known  by  its  moifture, 
warmth,  and  degree  of  rediiels,  denoting 
vitality,  it  is  to  be  done  Ipeedily  ; but  when 
the  intejime  protrudes  at  the  fame  time,  it  • 
will  be  proper  to  reduce  it  firfl,  that  it  may 
more  readily  fall  into  its  true  fituation  ; be- 
fides  it  will  bear  compreffion  better  than  the 
ome7itum ; which  is  a foft  adipofe  fubftance, 
and  will  be  more  eafily  returned  after  the  in- 
tejiine,  without  the  danger  of  injuring  it. 
Should  it  be  grown  cold,  hard,  and  ill  co- 
loured, which  change  may  foon  happen  in  a 
body  of  fuch  texture  and  compolition,  when 
expofed  to  the  external  air  and  ftrangulated, 
the  common  practice  has  been,  to  pafs  a liga- 
ture about  it,  and  cut  off  the  putrid  or  mor- 
tified part  with  knife  or  fciffars,  about  half 
an  inch  from  the  ligature.  A better  way  of 
performing  this  operation  appears  to  be,  by 

VoL.  I.  C c palling 
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paffing  a large  needle  through  the  middle  of 
the  part,  with  a double  flat  ligature,  or  very 
narrow  tape,  tying  the  feparate  parts  of  it 
oppofite  ways,  only  moderately  tight,  left 
they  fhould  cut  through  fuch  a tender  fub- 
ftance,  and  fruflrate  the  intention  of  flopping 
the  h(^morrhage^  that  might  probably  enfue  ; 
leaving  a fufficlent  length  of  them  out  of 
the  wound,  when  the  found  part  of  the 
omentum  is  placed  juft  within  the  lips,  fuffer- 
ing  it  there  to  reft,  and  the  ligatures  to  di- 
geft  off,  without  uftng  any  force  to  feparate 
them;  at  the  fame  time,  endeavouring  to 
prefer ve  an  opening  at  the  inferior  part  of  the 
wound,  for  the  evacuation  of  any  fluid,  that 

may  collect  in  the  cavity. Garengeot,  upon 

his  own  authority,  as  well  as  that  of  other 
eminent  ftirgeons,  difapproves  the  ligature, 
advifing  excifion  of  the  altered  part  of  the 
ojnentum,  returning  the  found,  as  has  been  di- 
rected.  Forejius  gives  a hiftory  of  a fatal 

haemorrhage^  in  confequence  of  excifion. 

Thefe  conflderations  fhould  make  us  the  more 
attentive  to  the  ftate  of  the  part,  and  appear- 
ance of  the  veflels  in  it,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the  liga- 
ture ; 
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ture  ; for  they  may  retain  a circulating  power, 
when  the  foft  fiibftance  of  the  omentum  is 
corrupted.* 

After  the  prolapfed  body  or  bodies,  found 
or  injured,  are  thus  returned,  the  wound  is 
to  be  treated,  as  has  been  directed  in  pene- 
trating wounds  of  the  abdomen  without  pro- 
truhon  of  intejime  or  omentum  ; and  fiiould  it 
be  thought  advifable,  to  lay  pledgets  gently 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  it  is  a ne- 
ceflary  precaution,  to  tie  the  threads  unto 
them,  to  prevent  their  being  loft  in  the  ca- 
vity. Under  fome  circumftances,  a hollow 
tent,  made  with  thin  fheet-lead  covered  with 
plafter,  may  be  found  ufeful,  by  allowing  a 
more  free  and  uninterrupted  difcharge  of 
matter,  that  may  colle(ft  in  the  cavity  ; and 
I have  experienced  its  ufefulnefs  in  fimilar 

cafes. Though  fbme  modern  writers  abfo- 

lutely  forbid  the  ufe  of  tents  in  penetrating 

C c 2 wounds 

* See  what  Verdier  and  Plpelet  fay  upon  this  fubjecSf, 
in  the  3d  vol.  of  the  Mem.  de  V Acad,  de  Cbirurgie^  and 
Pouteau^  in  his  Melanges  de  Chirurgie. 

Mr.  Pott^  in  his  Chirurgical  Obfervatlons,  difapproves 
of  making  ligature  upon  the  omentum^  from  fome  unfa- 
vourable events,  which  he  afcribed  to  that  pra6fice. 
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wounds  of  the  abdomen^  as  well  as  of  the 
thorax,  yet  this  point,  from  the  nature  of  the 
circumftances,  muft  be  left  to  the  furgeon’s 
difcretion,  who  will  not  forget  endeavouring 
to  make  the  wound  as  much  depending  as 
poffible,  by  pofition  of  the  body  or  otherwife : 
and  when  there  is  great  tenfion,  &c.  of  the 
abdomen,  fomentations,  embrocations,  and  ca- 
taplafms,  of  the  emollient  and  difcutient 
kind,  may  prove  very  beneficial,  and  fhould 
by  no  means  be  omitted.* 

OF 

* In  refpeft  to  the  ufe  of  tents,  fee  a note  m Heijier, 
in  the  chapter  upon  Gajirora-phy.  And  relative  to  this 
fubjecEf,  may  be  read  Petit’s  eflays,  fur  les  epanchemens  dans^ 
le  has  ventre,  en  Mem.  de  V Acad,  de  Chirurg.  tom.  i,  2. 
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THE  future  called  gajiroraphy,  or  ftitch’ 
ing  the  belly,  which  we  are  about  to  defcribe, 
is  in  a great  meaflire  exploded.  It  is  indeed 
quite  ufelefs  in  fmall  wounds  ; but  neceffary 
in  thole  of  large  extent  in  all  diredlions ; 
more  particularly  when  they  are  inflidled 
tranlverlely  in  the  inferior  part  of  the  abdo- 
men^ in  order  to  prevent  the  falling  out  of 
the  intejimes,  &c.  which  they  are  very  apt  to 
do,  by  their  own  gravity  and  the  compreffive 
force  of  the  mufcles. 

There  are  two  methods  of  praflice  in  per- 
forming The  one,  is  no  more 

than  the  common  interaipted  hiture,  only  it 
mull;  be  made  with  a curved  needle  of  the 
largeft  fize,  and  a flat  ligature,  or  tape,  in 
proportion,  taking  good  hold  of  the  parts, 
to  prevent  its  breaking  out,  obferving,  that 
peritonceum  and  mufcles  correfpond,  and 
that  they  be  pierced  with  the  needle  at  the 
fame  diflance  from  the  edo;es  of  the  w^ound : 
making  fuch  a number  of  flitches,  as  the 

C c 3 length 
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length  of  it  requires,  and  leaving  a fpace  of 
about  an  inch  between  flitch  and  flitch. 

The  other  method  of  ditching  the  belly,  is 
called  the  quilled- future,  becaufe  quills  were 
formerly  ufed  in  performing  this  operation  ; 
but  rolls  of  plafler,  plafler  rolled  round  wax- 
candle,  or  large  pieces  of  corfinion  bougie, 
are  preferable  to  quills  ; for  they  may  be  bet- 
ter adapted  to  the  parts,  and  will  lie  eafier 
upon  them. 

The  mod  fimple  and  ready  way  of  making 
this  kind  of  future  is,  to  pafs  double  ligatures 
in  one  needle,  in  order  to  include  the  rolls  at 
one  end,  and  be  tied  upon  them  on 'the  op- 
pofite  fide  with  bow-knots,  which  will  give 
an  opportunity  of  draitening,  or  loofening 
the  ligatures  occafionally,  with  very  little 
trouble.  After'  pafhng  in  as  many  ligatures, 
as  the  extent  of  the  wound  demands,  the 
lips  of  it  are  to  be  gradually  brought  toge- 
ther, and  kept  fo,  by  a judicious  aflidant, 
when  fuch  a necelfary  perfon  can  be  had  ; 
the  rolls  are  then  to  be  carefully  adjuded, 
that  their  bearing  may  be  exa£l,  regular, 
and  eafy,  tying  the  ligatures  as  above  de- 
fer ibed. 


After 
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After  the  performance  of  this  operation, 
the  woun4  is  to  be  drelTed  with  fome  vulne- 
rary balfam,  &c.  embrocating  the  whole  ab- 
domen well  with  warm  ol.  olivar.  and  applying 
comprefs  and  bandage,  as  has  been  dire<fi:ed  ; 
placing  the  patient  in  a favourable  pofture  for 
the  difcharge  of  blood  or  matter,  that  may 
happen  to  be  lodged  in  the  cavity  ; avoiding, 
as  much  as  is  confiftent  with  anfwering  this 
neceflary  purpofe,  luch  a pofition  of  the 
body,  as  muff  put  the  flitches  upon  the 
flretch  at  the  fame  time ; flridfly  enjoining 
,refl,  as  motion  is  diametrically  oppolite  to  the 
prefent  intention.* 

Authors  formerly  dire£led,  that  a tent 
^made  with  lint,  having  a thread  tied  to  it, 
fhould  be  introduced  into  the  inferior  part  of 
the  wound  after  ftitching,  though  there 
.were  ,no  evident  figns  of  blood,  or  other 

C c 4 fluid, 

* When  It  is  thought  neceflary  to  remove  this  future, 
the  dry  future,  or  ftrips  of  common  plafler,  may  prove 
very  ufeful,  in  order  to  prevent  a feparation  of  the  cica- 
, trixy  See.  the  furgeon  not  forgetting,  for  farther  fecurity, 
to  place  an  eafy,  well  adapted  comprefs  under  the  ban- 
dage,  which  requires,  for  obvious  reafons,  to  be  worn  for  , 
fome  confiderable  time. 
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fluid,  to  be  evacuated  out  of  the  cavity  ; but 
the  fuppofition  of  fomething  being  lodged 
there,  is  the  only  juftification  of  the  prac- 
tice ; for,  as  we  have  obferved,  tents  may 
prove  very  detrimental  by  irritation  of  the 
fenfible  parts,  caxifing  pain,  inflammation, 
&c.  and  protracting  the  cure  ; but  fhould  a 
tent  be  found  neceflary  to  keep  the  part  open, 
a hollow  one,  made  as  has  been  defcribed, 
or  a piece  of  bougie,  is  far  preferable  to  a tent 
made  of  lint,  or  other  material,  that  will, 
by  imbibing  moiflure,  fwell  in  the  wound, 
and  obflruCt  the  egrefs  of  any  fluid  between 
dreffing  and  dreffing  : and  befides  preventing 
the  inconvenience  arifing  from  the  increafe 
of  fize  of  any  fubftance  introduced,  the 
bougie,  when  dipped  into  fome  foft  balfam, 
will  flip  readily,  and  reft  in  the  wound,  with 
little  or  no  unealinels  to  the  patient ; but  the 
compolition  ufed  in  preparing  the  bougie 
fhould  have  no  ftimulating  ingredient  in  it. 
We  fhould  not  forget  to  fecure  either  by  a 
ligature,  for  fear  of  its  flipping  into  the  ca- 
vity. Our  main  bufinefs  now  is  obvioufly  to 
give  a free  difcharge  to  whatever  fluid  is  con- 
tained, and  to  promote  digeflion  of  the 

wound ; 
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wound ; endeavouring,  as  much  as  poffible, 
to  prevent  or  remove  tenfion,  inflammation, 
fever,  &c.  The  wound  itfelf  is  to  be  treated 
as  has  been  directed,  and  the  fame  means 
ufed,  to  obviate  or  remove  the  fupervening 
accidents,  as  bleeding,  laxatives,  emollient 
clyfters,  fl:ri£l  regimen  of  diet,  &c.  as  have 
been  advifed  in  penetrating  wounds  of  the 
abdomen.  By  due  attention  to  thefe  general 
rules,  Albucajts  fays,  he  Ipeedily  cured  a very 
large  wound,  attended  with  a protrufion  of 
a great  portion  of  the  intejiines.  And  Galen 
fpeaks  of  extenfive  wounds  in  the  abdomen 
ending  as  happily,  where  the  omentum  pro- 
truded. 

We  now  come  to  conflder  more  particu- 
larly wounds  of  the  vifcera  contained  in  the 

abdomen.,  with  the  treatment  of  them. 

In  our  endeavours  to  difcover  them,  we  mufl; 
always  attentively  take  under  confideration 
the  diredion  of  the  weapon,  the  length  it 
entered,  the  natural  fituation  of  the  vifcera, 
the  attitude  of  the  body  when  the  wound 
was  given,  and  obferve  whether  the  contents 
of  any  of  thefe  vifcera  are  evacuated  by  the 
wound.  We  fhould  alfo  pay  due  attention 

to 
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to  the  pain,  fever,  inflammation,  lyiicope, 
&c.  remembering  that  a wound,  in  any  of  the 
vifcera,  generally  occafions  an  univerfal  ten- 
iion  of  the  abdomen.^ 

The  ftomach  is  fituated  under  the  left  fide 

of  the  diaphragm^  juft  below  the  fmaller  lobe 

of  the  liver,  pafting  down  a little  way,  and 

then  turning  over  the  /pine  to  .the  right  lide  ; 

in  ftiape  much  refembling  the  pouch  of  a 

bag-pipe.  It  lies  in  an  oblique  dire6tion 

Irom  left  to  right,  - and  has  a ftibftance  called 

1 

^efogajirion,  in  its  concave  part,  between  the 
■orifices  attaching  it  to  the  ftibjacent  parts. 
Its  fuperior  orifice,  called  alfo  the  cardiac,  is 
on  the  left,  and  the  inferior  or  pylorus,  on  the 
'right' fide  of  this  organ. 

In  wounds  upon  the  region  of  theftomach, 
befidcs  confidering  the  direcftion  of  the  wea- 
;pon,  and  examining  the  length  it  penetrated, 
it  is  neceftary  to  inquire,  whether  the  pa- 
tient’s ftomach  was  full  or  empty,  at  the  time 
the  wound  was  received.  We  are  then  to 
obferve,  > whether  he  has  the  fymptoms,  that 

commonly 

* Vid.  Bohnwn  de  Abdominis  Vulneribus  inKenumiatione 
Yulmrum. 
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commonly  attend  injuries  done  to  this  part, 
as  ficknefs,  vomiting,  fingultus,  languor, 
anxiety.  If  the  weapon  has  entered  the  ca- 
vity of  the  ftomach,  dividing  the  veflcls, 
blood  will  be  thrown  up  at  the  mouth,  apd 
probably  the  aliment  will  come  out  at  the 
wound  ; if  not,  it  muft  fall  into  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen:  violent  pain  enfues,  the 
pulfe  becomes  languid,  clammy  fweats  arile, 
and  ‘the  extremities  grow  cold.  Thefe  are 
the  general  lymptoms  ; fome,  if  not  all,  of 
which  accompany  wounds  of  the  ftomach  ; 
and  in  the  diagnojis^  they  have  been  denomi- 
nated mortal  wounds,  or  fuch  as  are  incurable 
by  art : yet,  as  we  have  obferved,  there  be- 
ing many  furprifing  inftances  of  fuccefs  in 
fuch  cafes,  we  are,  after  making  a proper 
'pj'ognoJHc^  to  endeavour  to  affift  nature  all  we 
poffibly  can. 

The  method  propofed  to  aftift  nature  is,  to 
repeat  venefeftion  as  often  as  the  patient’s 
•ftrength  will  allow,  in  order  to  prevent,  or 
remove  inflammation  ; to  which  membranous 
•parts  are  very  liable,  and  which  may  foon 
terminate  in  a mortification,  without  the 
greateft  attention  to  obviate  it.  The  patient 


IS 
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is  to  be  kept  to  a foft  diet,  taking  a very 
fmall  quantity  at  a time,  to  avoid  diftention 
of  the  ftomach,  which  would  difappoint  na- 
ture’s operation  in  the  cure  of  the  wound  : 
we  Ihould  therefore  endeavour  to  give  fome 
fupport  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  nutritive 
clyfters,  made  thin,  that  they  may  be  the 
more  readily  abforbed,  as  well  as  by  aliment 
taken  at  the  mouth,  in  the  cautious  manner 
which  has  been  dire61:ed ; enjoining  a ftri<5t 
obfervance  of  all  the  non-naturals,  and  con- 
fining him  to  his  bed,  lying  upon  his  back. 
By  paying  a due  regard  to  this  method,  a dan- 
gerous haemorrhage,  pain,  fever,  inflammation, 
&c.  may  be  prevented,  or  removed,  as  far  as 
the  nature  and  circumflances  of  the  cafe  will 
• admit  ; and  an  opportunity  given  to  the 
wound  of  uniting,  and  the  fall  of  any  thing 
into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  hindered, 
which  probably  would  prove  of  fatal  confe- 
quence.^ 

Should 


* The  cafe  of  Mr.  AtJdnfon  communicated  to  the_  Royal 
Society  on  this  occafion,  is  very  pertinent,  and  worthy 

of  notice. Alfo  there  is  a letter  in  Monf.  Le  Drati’s 

Confultations  worth  reading  on  this  occahon  ; and  what 

do6tor 
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Should  the  wound  in  the  ftomach  prefent 
itfelf  to  our  view,  it  may  be  ftitched  as  has 
been  directed  when  the  intejimes  protrude 
wounded. Some  fiirgeons  have  recom- 

mended ftitching  the  ftomach  to  the  perito- 

nceum. Vander  Wiel  relates  two  oafes,  fo 

treated  with  liiccefs  : and  Purmannus  afliires 
us,  he  has  fucceeded  in  this  operation.  How- 
ever, when  the  wound  does  not  offer  itfelf  to 
our  view,  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  at- 
tempting to  find  it,  ffiould  difcourage  our 
fearch  ; under  which  circumftance,  the  moft 
rational  method  of  treating  the  patient  is 
that  we  have  delivered  : and  whether  the 
wound  is  flitched  or  not,  it  is  to  be  managed 
as  has  been  directed  in  other  penetrating 
wounds  of  the  abdomen. 

Glandorpius  relates  a very  memorable  cafe 
from  Florianus  Matth(^Jius  of  Brandenburgh^ 
of  a man  at  Prague^  who  fwallowed  a knife 
eight  or  nine  inches  long,  which  pointing  at 
the  ffiperior  part  of  the  flomach,  he  cut 
upon  and  extraded,  feven  weeks  and  two 

days 

doftor  Tijfot  fays,  in  his  Jvh  au  Peuple  fur  fa  Santi^ 
chap.  2g.  is  worthy  notice.  That  is  a book  of  great 
merit  and  utility. 
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days  after  it  was  lodged  in  his  flpmach,  and 
perfedly  cured  the  patient. 

Fallopius  fays  he  cured  two  perfons  of 
wounds,  which  penetrated  the  cavity  of  the 
flomach,  though  the  aliment  pafled  through. 

Jacobus  Orthccus  tells  us,  that  in  the  city 
of  Fuldana^  a foldier  was  wounded  in  the 
ftomach  j and  that  immediately  upon  taking 
food,  it  came  through  the  wound  : in  which 
caie,  the  ftomach  was  Pitched  to  the  edges 
of  the  wound  of  the  teguments,  and  cured 
by  two  judicious  furgeons,  who  affirmed  the 
fa£l  to  Orthceus, 

In  the  Mifcellanea  Curiofa,  is  an  account 
of  a fijiula  remaining  after  a wound  in  the 
ftomach,  through  which  fome  of  the  aliment 
paffed,  the  perfon  living  eleven  years  m that 
condition.* 

The  Imall  mtejilnes  are  about  five  times  the 
length  of  the  body,  confifting  of  the  duode- 
num, jejunum,  and  ileum.  The  firfl  is  firmly 

fixed 

* Albucafn^  Becherus,  Viega^  ^c.  mention  cures  of 
wounds  in  the  ftomach,  through  fome  of  which  the  ali- 
ment was  difcharged.— — See  a cafe  to  this  purpofe  in 
the, third  yplume,  wherein  an  abfcefs  opened  fpontane- 
oufly,  and  difcharged  the  contents  of  the  ftomach. 
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fixed  to  the  {ubjacent  parts,  by  cellular  mem- 
brane, without  having  any  mfentery  annexed 
to  it : it  is  continued  from  the  pylorus^  paf- 
fing  under  the  colon^  and  then  refledted  over 

the  fpine  to  the  left  hde. ^The  jejunum  is 

a continuation  of  the  duodenum,  taking  its 
name  where  the  mefentery  begins  ; but  it  can- 
not be  precifely  afcertained,  from  any  marks 
external  or  internal,  where  it  ends,  and  where 
the  ileum  begins ; however,  according  to  Win^ 
Jlow,  about  3-5 ths  of  the  whole  length  of 
h(A  jejunum  and  ileum  may  be  allowed  the 

latter. ^The  ileum  enters  the  hde  ^of  the 

caecum,  which  is  the  firft  of  the  great  intef^ 
tines,  fituated  on  the  right,  juft  above  the 
es  ikon,  and,  from  its  figure  and  pendent 
pofition,  excrements,  and  extraneous  bodies, 
are  very  apt  to  ftop  here,  producing  dreadful 

confequences. ^The  colon  proceeds  from 

the  caecum,  and  paffes  winding  over  the  Jpine  ^ 
to  the  left  fide,  under  the  ftomach  and  fpleen,  . 
and  dole  to  the  kidney,  where  it  goes  over  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  turns  into  it ; which 
turn  is  called  the  inferior  figmoid  flexure.—— 
The  return  begins  where  the  colon  ends,  and 
terminates  at  the  anus,^  -Havins  given  thjg 

curfbiy 
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curfory  view  of  the  iiiteflimil  canal,  the  na- 
ture and  treatment  of  the  wounds  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  it,  may  be  better  underftood.* 
When  the  fmall  intejiines  are  wounded,  the 
digefted  aliment  is  commonly  difcharged  at 
the  aperture,  and  chyle  with  it,  when  the 
lahleals  are  divided  ; and  fhould  the  wound  be 
in  the  duodenum  near  the  ftomach,  btle  may 
be  mixed  with  the  other  fluids  ; the  biliary 
du6l  may  alfo  then  be  opened,  as  it  therea- 
bouts enters  that  intejiine.  In  the  duodenum 
the  excrements  are  thin,  yellow,  and  frothy, 
and  not  fetid  ; in  the  jejunum^  of  a whitifli 

or 

* Mr.  Clover.^  of"  the  city  of  Norwich^  a man  of  the 
greateft  fkill  in  the  difeafes  of  horfes,  and  of  equal  vera- 
city, fhowed  me  a ftone  weighing  eleven  pounds,  which 
he  took  out  of  the  colon  of  an  old  horfe,  that  did  his  work 
well  to  the  laft,  and  died  in  good  cafe.  Upon  fawing 
the  ftone  in  the  middle,  it  did  not  appear  of  the  fame  fo- 
lidity  in  every  part ; it  was  formed  upon  a fmall  frag- 
ment of  a flint  ftone,  which  we  found  in  the  very  centre. 

This  Angular  cafe  brings  to  my  mind,  that  of  the 

tabular  ftone,  which  was  found  in  the  aorta  near  the  heart 
of  a great  perfonage,  as  mentioned  by  Pifo  in  his  lOift  ob- 
fervation. Stony  concretions  have  been  found  in  va- 

rious parts  of  the  body,  but  more  particularly  in  the 
glandular : I once  * obferved  them  in  the  centre  of  the 
glands^  after  taking  off  a cancerous  breaft. 
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or  afh  colour  ; and  in  the  iUon,  vifcid  with 
mucus.  Thefe  remarks  may  be  of  fome  ufe, 
to  direa  the  judgment  in  refpefl  to  the  part 
wounded. 

Xhe  prognoftic  in  thele  wounds  is  unfa- 
vourable, as  we  have  demonftrated  ; and 
they  are  claflfed  among  thofe  of  a mortal  na- 
ture, with  fome  exceptions,  by  the  moft 
eminent  writers,  as  we  have  fhown.  When 
the  mtejiine  does,  or  does  not  protrude  in  Inch 
wounds,  they  are  to  be  treated  as  thole  of 
the  ftomach.  When  a wound  of  the  intef^ 
tine  comes  not  in  view,  we  fhould  not  fearch 
after  it,  but  rather  endeavour  to  avoid  ex- 
pofing  the  part  to  the  air,  by  which  the 
danger  might-  be  increafed  ; as  is  exemplified 
in  T’ulpius,  who  blames  a furgeon  for  fearch- 
ing  too  far,  in  order  to  difcover  the  extre- 
mities of  a gangrened  mtejiine. Varicola 

tells  us  of  a young  man,  who  (hot  himfelf 
into  the  abdomen,  and  a few  days  after  voided 
the  bullet  by  flool,  and  was  cured  without 

any  bad  accidents  lupervening. Hildanus 

gives  us  the  hiftory  of  a perl'on,  who  was 
wounded  with  a fword  in  the  abdomen,  the 
point  of  which  breaking  upon  the  thruft,  re- 
VoL.  I.  D d mained 
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inained  in  his  belly  for  a year,  and  Was  then 

expelled  with  his  fccces. Monf.  Littre 

mentions  a perlon,  who  received  leveral 
Wounds  in  the  intejitncs ^ and  yet  recovered. 

Bohntus  cites  many  authors,  Ihowing  us, 

that  nature  does  more  than  art,  and  effeds 
cures  in  many  inftances,  beyond  our  concep- 
tion : but  if  wounds  of  the  teguments  and 
inteftines  are  large,  it  may  be  found  very  ne- 
celTary  to  perform  the  glover’s  future  upon 
the  one,  and  gajiroraphy  upon  the  other,  as 
has  been  delcribed.  Xhe  glover’s  future  is 
to  be  made  fpirally,  with  a fine  triangular- 
pointed  needle,  pafling  it  at  fmall  difiances, 
and -with  all  poffible  exadnefs,  leaving  fome 
inches  of  the  ligature  out  of  the  wound.  ' 
When  the  large  intejhnes  are  wounded, 
prefenting  themfelves  in  that  condition,  they 
require  fiitching,  and  are  to  be  treated,  in  all 
refpeds,  as  wounds  of  the  fmall  intejiines  ; 
only,  when  they  are  wounded,  and  do  not 
protrude,  fo  as  to  admit  of  fiitching,  we  muft 
be  very  cautious  in  the  injedioii  of  clyfiers, 
nnlcfs  the  wound  be  out  of  their  reach,  as  the 
liquor  may  efcape  into  the  cavity  of  the  ab-^ 
domen,  anxl  produce  much  mifchief.  The 

ccEcum 
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rcecum  is  a bad  part  of  the  iiitefHnal  canal  to 
receive  a wound  in  ; as  from  its  pendulous 
rituation,  whatever  happens  to  be  contained 
ill  it  in  confequence  of  inch  an  accident,  or 
any  indurated  fceces^  have  to  rife  againll 
their  own  gravity  by  the  periftaltic  motion. 

Upon  opening  - the  duke  Berwick's 

body,  it  is  faid  a ball,  was  found  lodged  in 
this  part. 

In  a total  divifion  of  the  fmall  intejiines^ 
in  the  fiiperior  parts  near  the  ftomach,  the 
event  muft  prove  fatal,  unlefs  both  ends  can 
be  Hitched  together,  by  which  there  is  fome 
chance  of  faving  the  patient ; however, 
fhould  there  be  no  poflibility  of  bringing  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  inteftine  to  the  other, 
which  is  apt  to  fall  dovm  into  the  cavity,  all 
that  can  be  attempted,  in  this  cai'e,  is  to 
Hitch  the  fuperior  part  to  the  edges  of  the 
external  wound ; which  operation  is  related 
to  have  been  done  with  Hiccefs,  in  the  Adia 
Eruditorum  Eipjice^  when  there  was  length 
enough  of  intejiine  from  the  Homach,  fur- 
11  ifhed  with  la&eals,  for  the  abforption  of 
chyle^  neceHary  for  nutrition  of  the  body.- — 
Monf.  Lift  re  Ipeaks  of  feveral  fuch  cafes,  and 

D d 2 Monf 
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Monf.  Mery  of  one,  in  which  artificial  ani 

were  made  by  this  method. 1 have  feen 

one  that  remained  at  the  navel,  in  confe- 
quence  of  an  exomphaJos^  the  patient  living 
many  years  after ; and  once  I had  in  view 
the  making  one  in  the  inguen,  on  account  of 
a mortification,  which  attended  a hernia 
there,  as  related  in  the  fecond  volume  of  this 
work ; but  nature,  affifted  by  art,  per- 
fected a cure  beyond  expectation.  From 
what  I obferved  in  this  cafe,  and  fbme  others, 
it  appears  to  me  very  rational  praClice,  when 
we  are  called,  and  find  the  parts  in  that  ftate, 
which  does  not.  admit  of  the  operation  for 
the  bubonocele,  to  open  the  tumour  direCtly, 
in  order  to  remove  the  ftriCture,  and  then 
treat  the  difeafe  as  a mortification  in  any 

other  part. The  cafe  related  by  Mr. 

Jamiefon,  in  the  i fl  vol.  of  the  Med.  EJf.  alfo 
encourages  this  praClice,  and  demands  parti- 
cular attention.^ 

The  mejentery  is  a duplicature  of  the  peri- 
tonceum,  conneCled  by  cellular  membrane,  ex- 
panding 

* Hoilertus,  Pare,  'JacoUus,  Glandorp’tus,  iefc.  furnifh 
us  with  many  inftances  of  cures  in  wounds  of  the  intef- 
tines. 
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pandiiig  and  receiving  the  guts  as  in  a fling. 
It  begkis  loofely  upon  the  loins,  extending  to 
all  the  mtejiines^  except  the  duodenum  ; but 
that  part  of  it,  which  belongs  to  the  great 
V guts,  is  called  mefocolon.  It  prevents  the  m~ 
tejiines  from  twifting,  and  keeps  them  in 
their  proper  places  ; it  fuftains  the  arteries, 
veins,  lymphedufls,  and  nerves,  in  their  paf- 
fage  to  and  from  the  intejimes,  as  has  been 
obferved  ; therefore  wounds  in  this  part  may 
be  attended  with  great  hcemorrhages ^ and  other 
dangerous  fymptoms.  They  are  to  be  treat- 
ed, as  has  been  directed  in  penetrating  wounds 
of  the  abdomen. 

The  omentum  is  attached,  at  the  anterior 
part,  to  the  arch  of  the  colon ; pofteriorly, 
to  the  flomach  ; and  laterally,  to  the  fpleen, 
duodenum.,  &c.  It  is  an  exceedingly  fine  mem- 
brane, floating  upon  the  mtejimes.,  larded 
with  fat,  and  refembling  an  apron,  with 
beautiful  branches  of  vefifels  like  net-work. 

When  the  omentum  is  wounded,  and  part 
of  it  prolapfed,  appearing  moift,  warm, 
and  reddifh,  fliowing  that  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  is  not  flopped  in  it,  beyond  a pro- 
bability of  being  again  put  in  motion  by  the 

D d 3 warmth 
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warmth  of  the  body,  it  is  to  be  returned 
again  into  the  abdomm  ; but  what  we  have 
faid,  upon  its  prolapfion  with  the  intejlincs, 
makes  it  unneceffary  to  add  any  thing  more 
here  concerning  wounds  of  this  part.‘'“^ 

The  liver  is  a large  irregular  body,  of  a 
tender  texture,  vafcular,  and  glandular.  It 
is  fituated  under  the  arch  of  the  diaphragm, 
lying  in  contaff  with  it,  in  the  right  hypo- 
chondrium,  extending  to  the  left.  Its  fu- 
perior  tide  is  convex  ; its  inferior  concave^ 
It  derives  its  external  covering  from  xho,  pe- 
ritonccum,  whence  proceed,  on  its  convex 
fide,  three  ligaments,  attaching  it  to  the 
diaphragm. 

The  figns  accompanying  a wound  in  the 
liver  are,  a great  effiihon  of  blood,  tindured 
with  bile,  when  it  penetrates  far  into  its  fub- 
ftance ; the  patient  complam?  of  ficknefs 

and 

* Glandorplus  has  a very  memorable  cafe  of  a wound 
in  this  part,  received  by  a nobleman  in  a duel.  Spccid. 

Chirurg. Galen,  de  nfu  partium,  fays,  the  ufe  of  it  is 

to  keep  the  fubjacent  vtfcera  waim  ; and  he  inllances  the 
cafe  of  a gladiator,  who,  having  loft  a great  part  of  it, 
was  ever  after  obliged  to  wear  fomething  to  keep  the 
abdomen  warm. 
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and  anxiety  ; fonaetimes  vomits  blood,  fome- 
times  bile,  and  fometimes  difcharges  blood 
by  ftool  ; the  abdomen  grows  teiife  and  pain- 
ful, and  the  pain  frequently  extends  quite  to 
the  neck,  inflammation  and  fever  fucceed  ; 
and  when  cold,  clammy  fweats  come  on, 
attended  with  fyncope^  and  coldnefs  of  the 
extremities,  they  are  to  be  confidered  as  the 
harbingers  of  death. 

After  having  confldered  the  nature  and 
fltuation  of  the  wound  in  this  bowel,  all  that 
art  can  do  to  aflifl:  nature  in  the  cure,  is,  by 
endeavouring  to  flop  the  hcemorrhage  ; bleed- 
ing repeatedly  as  the  patient’s  ftrength  will 
bear  ; keeping  his  body  open,  by  the  moft 
lenient  purgatives,  or  clyfters,  enjoining  the 
ftridefl:  regimen,  reft,  &c.  treating  the 
wound  according  to  the  general  rules  ob- 
ferved  in  penetrating  wounds  of  the  abdomen 
with  an  eflfulion  of  blood,  and  making;  ftich 
applications  to  the  whole  abdomen^  as  the  pain 
and  tenfion  fhall  require,  and  as  already  have 
been  directed  : but  deep  wounds  in  this  part 
muft  determine  us  to  prefage  an  unhappy 
event,  though  there  are  upon  record  in- 
ftances,  well  authenticated,  of  fome  cures 

D d 4 haviiicr 
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having  been  performed. — Glandorpius  fays,  he 
cured  a youth  of  a large  wound  in  the  liver. 

Scultetus  relates  fuch  a cure. Hildanus 

mentions  a cafe,  that  ended  happily,  though 
the  fymptoms  were  very  fevere,  where  a 
piece  of  the  liver  was  found  at  the  mouth  of 

the  wound,  feparated  by  a fword. But 

the  mod:  memorable  example  of  all,  is  that 
recorded  in  the  Mem.  dc  PAcad.  Roy.  des  Sci- 
ences, for  the  year  1705,  if  I do  not  miftake 
the  year,  of  a lunatic,  who  inflidled  eigh- 
teen wounds  upon  himlelf,  eight  of  which 
penetrated  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen ; the 
liver,  the  colon,  and  the  jejunum  luffering  ; 
yet,  by  frequent  bleeding,  a ftridl  regimen, 
dreffing  feldom,  &c.  he  was  cured  of  the 
wounds,  and  recovered  his  fenfes  ; but  re- 
laphng  about  a year  and  half  after,  he  laid 
violent  hands  upon  himfelf,  which  gave  the 
opportunity  of  knowing  what  parts  were 
wounded,  by  opening  the  body. 

The  gall-bladder  is  of  a pyriform  figure, 
and  fituated  on  the  inferior  fide  of  the  great 
, lobe  of  the  liver,  and  its  duct  opens  into  the 
duode?iU7n.  Should  it  happen  to  be  full  of 
bile  when  wounded,  fome  of  that  fluid  may 

be 
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fee  evacuated  externally  by  the  aperture,  leav- 
ing no  room  to  doubt,  what  part  has  been  in- 
jured, elpecially  when  but  little  blood  is  dif- 
charged  with  it  ; though  it  is  more  likely  it 
fhould  fall  into  the  abdomen,  where,  as  it  is 

I 

the  moft  acrimonious  fluid  in  the  body,  it 
may  foon  occaflon  very  fevere  fymptoms  ; 
and  for  w^nt  of  its  being  thrown  into  the 
mlejiines  to  flimulate  them  to  an  excretion  of 
their  contents,  a fatal  confHpation  may  prove 
the  confequence  of  that  defe(51:. 

The  treatment  of  the  wound  itfelf,  and  of 
the  patient,  in  all  other  relpe<5ls,  differs  very- 
little  from  what  has  jufl;  been  mentioned 
concerning  wounds  of  the  iiver  ; but  unlefs 

0 

we  can  make  a depending  opening  into  the 
abdomen,  for  the  evacuation  of  this  acrid 
liquor,  we  have  reafon  to  apprehend,  all  our 

endeavours  will  be  in  vain. The  diflferta- 

tions  of  Monf.  Petit,  relative  to  this  matter, 
and  other  extravafations  in  the  abdomen,  in 
the  ifl:  and  2d  volumes  of  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery,  deferve  to  be 
read  with  particular  confideration  and  atten- 
tion, to  direft  our  judgment  and  aflifl;  our 
practice. 


The 
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The  following  fatal,  and  very  pertinent, 
cale,  was  communicated  to  our  Royal  So- 
ciety. An  officer  received  a wound  in  the 
inferior  part  of  the  gall-bladder^  without  the 
adjacent  parts  fuffering  any  confiderable  in- 
jury ; but  the  confequent  lymptoms  were 
very  furprifing  ; the  abdomen  was  immedi- 
ately diftended,  as  if  the  patient  had  been 
afflicted  with  an  afcites  or  tympanites ^ which 
inflation  continued  till  his  death,  about  a 
week  after  he  received  the  wound.  He  had 
no  emulations,  or  borborygmu  and  his  bowels 
remained  obftinately  conflipated  all  the  while 
he  lived,  purges  and  ciyflers  having  no  effedl ; 
and  though  confiderable  dofes  of  opiates  were 
given,  they  procured  little  or  no  eale.  The 
external  appearance  of  the  wound  was  pale, 
crude,  and  flaccid  ; on  the  fifth  day  he  com- 
plained  of  a naufea,  and  had  a flight  hiccup ; 
his  pulfe  was  llrong,  equal,  and  flow,  till  the 
day  before  he  died,  then  intermitted  a little, 
but  his  fenfes  were  perfed;  even  till  death 
clofed  the  miferable  Icene.* 

The 

* See  a cafe  in  the  2d  volume,  in  which  fixty-eight 

biliary  concretions  were  difcharged  at  an  abfcefs,  formed 

» juft 
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The  Jpleen  is  an  oblong,  flat  bpdy,  of  a 

livid  colour ; its  fubfliance  is  foft,  and  tex- 
/ 

ture  very  loofe  ; it  lies  in  the  left  hypochon- 
drium,  in  conta(St,  on  its  fliperior  fide,  which 
is  convex,  with  the  diaphragm^  and  its  infe- 
rior fide  reflis  upon  the  flomach,  colon,  and 
kidney. 

There  is  no  material  difference  in  the 
confequences  of  a wound  in  this  organ  and 
of  one  in  the  liver.  It  is  not  quite  fo  dan- 
gerous in  its  nature,  but  requires  to  be  treated 
in  the  fame  manner,  in  general,  as  a wound 
in  the  liver. 

It  is  ’unnecefTary  to  add  any  thing  here 
concerning  wounds  of  the  aorta^  vena  cav>a, 
and  other  large  blood-vefifels  belonging  to 
this  region,  after  what  has  been  faid  in 
pag.  102,  366. 

The  pancreas^  is  a long  flat  conglome- 
rate gland,  fituated  behind  the  flomach,  ly- 
ing acrofs  the  fpine^  between  the  liver  and 
the  fpleen  ; its  excretory  du6i  opens  into  the 

duodenu7H, 

juft  beneath  the  falfe  ribs.  This  patient,  enjoyed  good 
health  many  years  after,  keeping  the  fiftulous  ulcer  opea 
with  a canula. 
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duodenum^  with  the  du&us  commwt'is  chole- 
dochiis.^' 

We  have  no  criterion  to  inform  us,  with 
certainty,  when  this  part  is  wounded  ; our 
judgment  can  only  be  conjedural,  founded 
upon  general  rules,  as  an  obfervance  of  the 
direftion  of  the  weapon,  &c.  but  a wound  • 
by  which  the  du6i  of  this  gland  is  opened, 
muft  be  deemed  very  dangerous ; becaufe 
the  fluid  that  fliould  pafs  through,  and  be 
difcharged  into  the  duodenum^  will  fall  into 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  Wounds  in 
this  part  require  only  the  general  treat- 
ment. 

In  wounds  in  any  part  of  the  abdo?nen,.  or 
its  contents,  as  well  as  in  the  thorax.,  &c.  if 
a cough  attends  the  patient,  it  demands  par- 
ticular notice,  and  mufl;  be  removed,  or  alle- 
viated all  we  poflibly  can,  by  pe6toral  and 
balfamic  remedies,  with  the  affiftance  of  opi- 
ates, as  the  urgency  of  the  fymptom  requires  ; 
becaufe  the  aftion  of  coughing  oppofes  every 
intention  of  cure. 

The 

Vicl.  Regncrum  de  Graaf  de  Succo  Pancreatico,  with' 
a beautiful  figure  of  the  pancreas,  and  its  dut}  opening 
into  the  duodenum. 
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The  kidnies  are  glandular  organs,  appoint- 
ed to  feparate  the  aqueous  with  the  faline 
parts,  from  the  blood,  and  are  fituated,  as 
has  been  obferved,  in  the  lateral  cavities  of 
the  abdomen,  the  right,  under  the  great  lobe 
of  the  Iroer,  and  the  left,  under  the  fpken  ; 
the  right,  from  being  prefTed  upon  the  /zW, 
is  a little  lower  in  its  fituation  than. the  left; 
at  their  fuperior  extremities,  they  are  in  con- 
ta£l  with  the  diaphragm,  and  reft  againft  the 
laft  ribs,  and  at  their  inferior,  againft  the 
ojj'a  ilium,  lying  upon  the  tranfverfe  procefles 
of  the  vertebrae  lumbormn,  furrounded  with  a 
great  quantity  of  adipofe  membrane,  which 
makes  foft  beds  for  them  to  lie  in  : they  are 
oblong  flat  bodies,  four  or  five  inches  long, 
and  two  or  three  broad,  having  their  con- 
vexity towards  the  fpine ; and  their  fubftance 
is  pretty  folid. 

Wounds  of  the  kidnies  are  to  be  dilco- 
vered,  by  confidering  their  fituation,  and  the 
general  diredlions  mentioned,  relating  to  the 
exploration  of  wounds  in  the  vifcera  of  the 
abdomen.  They  are  attended  with  pain  and 
tenfion  of  this  region,  fbmetimes  extending 
farther,  and  if  the  inftrument,  by  which  the 

wound. 
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wound  was  inflicted,  penetrated  the  pelvis  of 
the  kidney,  urine  will 'be  evacuated  by  the 
wound,  and  blood  mixed  with  it,  through 
the  urethra.  Thefe  muft  be  looked  upon  as 
dangerous  wounds,  but  not  fo  dangerous  as 
thofe  of  the  other  abdominal  vifccra  ; though, 
as  we  have  obferved,  hri^Uy  Ipeaking,  they 
lie  out  of  the  limits  of  the  abdomen.  They 
are  to  be  treated  as  wounds  of  thofe  parts, 
with  the  obfervance  of  general  rules ; and 
when  the  wound  does  enter  into  the  pelvis  of 
the  kidney,  natural  balfams,  as  half,  c copaib. 
&c.  may  be  beneficially  taken,  drinking  aq. 
calcis,  after  the  pain,  inflammation,  and  ten- 

fion  are  off. Three  or  four  vears  aofo,  I 

was  called,  by  an  apothecary,  to  an  elderly 
gentlewoman,  who  had  long  voided  puru- 
lent matter  with  her  urine,  and  found  a very 
large  abfcefs  upon  the  region  of  the  kidney, 
which  had  a communication  with  its  pelvis  ; 
for,  upon  opening  it,  urine  was  difcharged 
with  the  pus.  Since  this,  fhe  has  enjoyed 
better  health,  than  for  many  years  before, 
and  the  only  inconvenience  remaining,  is  a 
fmall  difcharge  of  matter  externally,  requir- 
ing no  dreffing  but  a piece  of  common  plal- 
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ter. Fallopius^  Dodonceus,  &c.  relate  his- 
tories of  cures  in  wounds  of  the  kidnies.^ 

Serjeant  Bernard's  narrative  of  conful  Hob^ 
fons  cafe,  in  the  Philof,  Franf.  is  well  worth 
reading  on  this  occafion.*  The  celebrated 
profelTor  Marchetti,  of  Padua^  perforined 
the  operation  of  nephrotomy^  with  fuccels, 
upon  this  gentleman,  when  he  was  conliil  at 
Venice. \ 

The  ureters  are  flender  canals,  runnins: 
from  the  kidnies  to  the  bladder,  at  the  back 
of  the  peritonaeum,  without  entering  it ; and 
after  paffing  over  the  7nufc.  pfoae  in  an  oblique 
diredlion,  they  turn  down  into  the  pelvis., 
continuing  their  courfe  between  the  re£iu7it 
and  the  bladder  *;  the  umbilical  arteries  on  one 
lide,  and  the  vafa  defer entia  on  the  other, 
penetrating  the  bladder  on  each  fide  the 
vefculce  feminales,  making  a triangle  with 

the 


* See  Lowtborp's  Abridgement,  Ed.  3.  vol.  3.  pag. 
188  &feq, 

t See  Les  cas  ou  N'ephroiomie  fe  fait  avec  fucces  par 
Monf.  Laftte,  en  Mem.deV Acad.  Roy.  des  Chirurgie,  tom.  2. 
Et  Recherches  hijioriques  et  critiques  fur  la  Nephrotomie,  ou 
Taille  du  Rein,  tom.  3.  par  Monf  He^ain  : and  Melanges 
de  Chirurgie,  par  Monf.  Poiiteau, 
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the  meatus  ur inarms,  commonly  at  the  dif^ 
tance  of  about  an  inch. 

Wounds  of  the  ureters  are  known  by  their 
fituation,  the  diredion  of  the  inftrument, 
&c.  but  it  is  difficult  to  difeover  them,  and 
determine  this  point  with  precifion ; and  it  is 
fcarce  poffible  they  ffiould  be  wounded,  with- 

I 

out  injuring  fome  other  parts  of  confequence. 
Thefe  wounds  are  more  dangerous,  than 
even  thofe  of  the  kidnies  themfelves  ; for 
the  urine  muft  fall  into  the  pelvis,  if  not 
into  the  abdomen,  and  produce  fatal  fymp- 
toms  in  a fhort  time,  unl’efs  fome  way  ffiould 
be  pointed  out  to  evacuate  it.  In  thefe  cafes, 
we  ffiould  allow  the  patient  to  drink  but  a 
fmall  quantity  'of  liquor,  ^id  that  of  the 
fofteft  and  moil  balfamic  kind,  void  of  any 
ffiimulating  property,  managing  the  wound 
in  the  fame  manner  as  wounds  of  the 
kidnies. 

Though  the  following  notes  have  no  immediate  con- 
nexion with  the  fubjeXy  yet  their  fingularity  may  render 
them  acceptable. 

In  opening  the  body  of  a gentleman  lately,  aged  about 
thirty,  who  died-  heXical  fome  years  after  it  was  fup- 
pofed  he  had  been  affliXed  with  true  nephritic  fymptoms, 

and 
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'and  voiding  a large  quantity  of  pure  blood  by  the  urinary 
pafTages,  I found  one  of  the  ureters  as  impervious  as  a 
ligament,  and  much  enlarged  for  a confiderable  fpace 
from  the  kidney,  with  purulent  matter,  bnt  no  calculous 

fubftance,  in  its  pelvis  or  in  the  bladder. About  the 

fame  time  I attended  the  opening  the  body  of  another 
gentleman,  who  died  or  a diabetes ^ and  had  long  been  af- 
fedfed  with  violent  hypochondriac  complaints.  Nothing 
was  found  obfervable  in  this  body,  but  an  incyfted  aque- 
ous tumour  fituated  upon  the  I'uperior  part  of  the  left 
kidney,  where  the  arteries,  raflflified  upon  the  cyft,  were 
oilified,  Ihowing  a gradation  of  the  ofEfication  from  a 
cartilaginous  to  a perfect  boney  hardnefs,  which  upon 
bending,  broke  in  fome  places  and  pierced  the  coats  of 

thofe  veflels. alfo  once  fa\y  oflifications  upon  the 

furface  of  z placenta  uterina,-~-~-^SQQ  Vol.  II. 


VoL.  I, 
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OF  WOUNDS  OF  THE  PARTS  CONTAINED  IN 
THE  PELVIS. 

THE  boundaries  of  the  pelvis^  which 
contains  the  bladder^  redium,  and  uterus  with 
its  appendages  are,  forward  the  os  pubis, 
backward  the  os  facrum  above,  the  os  coccygis 
below  ; laterally  the  ilia  above  and  the  ifchia 
below.  The  bladder  lies  in  the  lower  ante- 
rior part  of  the  pelvis,  upon  the  infide  of  the 
fymphyjis  of  the  os  pubis  ; it  is  divided  into 
neck,  body,  and  fundus, latter  of  which 
is  attached  to  the  perito?iccum  by  a ligament. 
When  the  bladder  has  but  little  urine  in  it, 
its  fundus  falls  below  the  fymphyfis  of  the  os 
pubis ; but  when  diftended  with  urine,  if  it 
is  not  become  rigid  and  unyielding,  it  rifes 
confiderably  above  it.  Its  upper  part  is  co- 
vered with  the  peritonceum,  whence  it  is  re- 
fledled,  and  expanded  over  the  anterior  part 
of  the  redium  ; which  expanfion  is  formed 
into  a kind  of  pouch,  receiving  part  of  the 
fmall  intefines. 


Wounds 
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Wounds  of  the  bladder  are  difcovered,  by 
coiifidering  the  fituation  of  the  part,  the  di- 
redlioii  of  the  weapon,  and  the  depth  it  en- 
tered ; and  when  it  penetrates,  urine  is  ge- 
nerally evacuated  through  the  wound,  which 
circumftance  removes  all  doubt  ; and  a 
wound  here  is  almod  always  attended  with 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  pubes  and  groins. 
It  is  more  or  lefs  dangerous,  according  to  the 
part  of  the  bladder  that  is  wounded  ; if  it  is 
in  the  fundus,  towards  the  pofterior  part  of 
it,  or  in  any  other,  where  the  urine,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  wound,  muft  neceflarily  fall 
into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  it  will  inevi- 
tably prove  mortal  ; as  frequently  happened 
in  performing  the  high  operation  for  the 
flione  ; on  which  account  it  was  juftly  ex- 
ploded, and  certainly  will  not  be  pra<^Hfed 
again,  except  under  particular  circumftances. 
When  the  urine  pafles  freely  out  of  the 
bladder,  and  does  not  fall  into  the  'abdomen^ 
we  want  not  inftances  from  lithotomy  to 
evince,  that  wounds  of  this  part  are  curable 
by  the  common  treatment  : and  fome  fur- 
geoiis,  when  the  wound  is  at  the  fundus  of 
the  bladder,  advife  ditching  the  lips  of  the 

E e 2 wound 
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wound  and  bladder  together ; as  has  been 
diredled  in  wounds  of  the  ftomach  and  intcf- 
tines^  in  order  to  prevent  the  falling  of  the 

urine  into  the  abdoinen. Profeffor  Monro 

fays,  that  a foldier  at  Sterling  was  fhot  into 

his  bladder,  and  the  wound  foon  healed. 

And  Monf.  Petit  relates  the  cafe  of  an  officer, 
that  received  a ffiot  in  this  part,  who  fe- 
venteen  years  after  was  cut  for  the  ftone,  and 
had  the  ball  extracted,  caled  over  with  cal- 
culous matter.* 

Before  mentioning  wounds  of  the  reSiuniy 
we  may  confider  thofe  of  the  uterus  ; firfl 
curforily  taking  notice  of  the  fituation  and 
connexion  of  that  body,  and  its  appendages, 
in  refpe6l  to  the  adjacent  parts.  After  re- 
moving the  contents  of  the  abdomen^  thofe 
of  the  pelvis  appear,  and  we  have  in  one 
view,  the  colon  from  the  inferior  figmoid 
flexure,  the  reShmi^  and  the  bladder^  the 
uterus  lying  between  the  two  latter,  with  its 
appurtenances ; as  the  ligament  a lata,  which 
are  only  doublings  of  the  peritonccum,  through 

which 

* See  wha,t  Rherius,  Glandorpius,  Felix  Wurt%,  Caf^ 
parus  Bauhinus,  ^ c.  idiy  upon  this  fubje«5t. 
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which  the  vefTels  pafs  to  the  uterus  ; the 
llgamenta  rotunda,  that  run  along  in  a Terpen- 
tine courfe,  upon  the  upper  edge  of  the  Hga- 
menta  lata,  from  the  anterior  corners  of  the 
fundus  uteri,  through  the  rings  or  (heaths  of 
the  mufcul.  obliq,  extern,  and  are  then  loft  in 
the  cellular  membrane  of  the  groins ; the 
tubce  fallopiance,  which  arife  from  the  corners 
of  the  fundus  uteri,  and  are  connected  to  the 
ligamenta  lata ; the  morfus  diaboli,  a jagged 
body,  ridiculoufly  fo  called,  refembling  a 
fringe,  at  each  extremity  of  thofe  tubes  ; 
and  the  ovaria  towards  the  back  part  of  the 
uterus.  The  vagina  uteri  is  of  a fpongy  tex- 
-ture,  having  many  glands,  whofe  excretory 
du£ls,  called  lacunce,  open  into  the  whole 
extent  of  its  internal  furface  ; it  is  placed 
between  the  re£ium  and  meatus  urinarius,  and 
connected  to  them,  by  the  univerfal  connedl- 
ing  fubftance,  the  cellular  membrane,  all 
which  paffages  have  a degree  of  obliquity  in 
their  direction.  The  uterus  begins  at  the  os 
tinc(X,  where  the  vagina  ends  ; it  is  iituated 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pelvis,  between  the 
return  and  the  bladder,  as  has  been  obferved  ; 
and  theft  parts  are  ftrongly  conne<fted  toge- 

E e 3 ther, 
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ther,  though  left  much  at  liberty,  to  allow  of 
the  neceffary  dilatation  and  contradtion  of 
each  refpeaively,  by  the  interpofition  of  the 
peritonc€U7n^  which  paftes  over  them,  from 
the  one  to  the  other,  giving  them  their  ex- 
ternal covering.* 

From  the  analogy  of  the  fymptoms,  it  is 
pretty  hard  to  diftinguilh  wounds  of  the 
utej'us  itlelf,  .from  thole  of  its  appendages,  in 
an  unimpregnated  ftate,  as  has  been  remark- 
ed ; but,  even  in  this  cafe,  fhould  the  wea- 
■pon  penetrate  the  cavity  of  the  uterus^  fome 
appearance  of  *blood  may  be  difeovered  through 
the  vagina^  fufficient  to  direct  our  judgment 
with  precifion.  When  it  is  diftended  with 
the  feetus^  wounds  may  be  attended  with  fuch 
an  elFulion  of  blood,  that  nothing  can  lave 
the  patient  but  a Ipeedy  extradtion  of  it  ; 
under  which  circumftance,  the  ccefarian  ope- 
ration is  advilable,  if  it  cannot  be  efFecfted  in 
any  other  manner  ; for  after  delivery,  the 

uterus 


Vid.  Regnerum  de  Graaf  de  Muller wn  Organh  Genera- 
tioni  mfervientibus  : et  Noortwyk  de  Utero  humano  gravida. 

Vid.  etiam  Jnatomiam  Uteri  humani  gr avidly  celeber- 

rlmi  DoSloris  Hunteri  ProfeJJoris  Anatomies  in  Academia 
regali  Londinenfty  Figuris  illujiratam. 
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uUrus  fooD  coatrads,  the  divided  veiTels  col- 
lapfe,  and  the  haemorrhage  ftops.  Thefe 
wounds  are  to  be  looked  upon  of  a very  dan- 
gerous nature,  and  are  to  be  treated  accord- 
ing to  general  rules,  like  thofe.  of  the  bladder^ 
&c.  taking  all  poffible  care,  in  all  of  them, 
to  prevent  the  falling  of  any  thing  into  the 
cavity  of  the  pelvis  or  abdomen,^ 

E e 4 Wounds 

/ 

* See  two  Memoirs  by  Monf.  Simon^  upon  the  caefa- 
rian  operation,  in  the  Mem.  de  V Acad.  Roy.  de  Chirurg. 
and  do£lor  Cyprianus’s  letter  to  fir  Thomas  MilUngtoriy 

M.  D.  upon  the  fame  fubjeft. Some  years  ago  I 

examined  the  body  of  a woman,  who  had  an  extraute- 
rine foetus  extracted  by  piece-meal  at  an  abfcefs,  opened 
In  the  umbilical  region,  long  after  the  term  of  geftatlon 
was  expired.  I found  the  parts  that  had  fuffered,  per- 
feftly  healed,  the  woman  enjoying  a good  ftate  of  health, 
but  file  had  never  fince  been  pregnant.  I received  a very 
exaif  and  circumftantlal  account  of  this  cafe  from  the 

woman,  and  the  furgeon  who  cured  her. AlbucafiSy 

Alexander  Benedidlusy  HildanuSy  and  other  writers,  have 

recorded  hlftorles  of  cafes  to  this  purpofe. Some  time 

after  thefe  papers  were  printed,  Mr.  Garneysy  a reputa- 
ble furgeon  at  Toxfordy  in  Sujfolky  aflured  me,  of  his  own 
certain  knowledge,  that  the  above-mentioned  woman 
became  pregnant  fome  years  after  I faw  and  examined 
her,  and  brought  forth  an  healthy  child  at  the  completion 
of  the  ufual  term,  without  any  more  difficulty  than  ordi- 

nary, 
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Wounds  of  the  vagina  uteri  are  not  very 
dangerous  ; they  are  commonly  attended  with 
pain  in  the  groins,  pubes,  and  f acral  region. 

1 have  three  times  found  large  ftones 

lying  in  fuch  a favourable  pohtion  to  be  cut 
upon  through  the  vagina  uteri  and  neck  of 
the  bladder,  as  to  encourage  me  to  proceed  in 
that  manner,  preferable  to  any  other ; and 
which  gave  the  patients  very  little  pain,  ei- 
ther in  making  the  wounds,  or  extraction  of 
the  {tones.  They  were  both  cured  in  three 
weeks,  with  the  happy  confequence  of  re- 
taining their  urine  perfectly  well.^ 

Should 

nary,  but  died  in  child-bed, Alfo  fee  a cafe  to  this 

purpofe  in  the  London  Med.  Obfervations  and  Inquiries, 
vol.  ii.  pag.  369. 

■*  A furgeon  of  the  higheft  charadler  told  me,  he  once 
was  concerned  in  a cafe,  where  the  whole  vagina  fepa- 
rated  in  a mortification,  as  far  as  the  os  tinea,  the  patient 
recovering  beyond  expectation. 

Paulus,  JEtius,  Benivenius,  fpeak  of  women  who 
furvived  the  lofs  of  the  uterus  itfelf. 

See  in  Vol.  II.  the  cafe  of  a dangerous  hamorrhage, 
proceeding  from  a fungous  excrefcence  upon  one  of  the 

jfympha. Concerning  exuberance  of  thefe  parts,  con- 

fult  Hci/ier  and  Mauriceau-,  and  an  account  of  an  inci- 
pient mortification  there,  in  SoHngen,  de  Morh.  midierum. 
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Should  the  redum  be  wounded,  and  the 
at  the  fame  time,  it  may  prove  very 
difficult  to  cure  fuch  a wound,  on  account  of 
the  urine  falling  continually  upon  it ; as  we 
fee,  when  that  accident  happens  in  lithotomy : 
but  when  t\\.Q'reclum  only  is  injured,  and  the 
wound  can  be  eafily  come  at,  it  readily  ad- 
mits of  cure,  as  we  obferve  after  the  opera- 
tion for  the  JiJiula  in  ano  ; in  which  cafe, 
when  ftnufes  extend  too  high,  to  be  opened 
with  fafety,  balfamic  inje6lion,  &c.  may  be 
ufed  to  advantage. 

Three  or  four  years  ago,  I was  confiilted, 
in  the  cafe  of  a woman  upwards  of  thirty 
years  of  age,  whofe  health  was  much  im- 
paired, by  the  long  continuance  of  a very  bad 
JiJiula  in  ano.  Her  furgeon  had  opened  many 
finufes,  in  different  diredions,  and  treated  the 
cafe  judicioully ; but  one  remaining  pretty 
high  up  the  re&um,  tending  dire(£l:ly  towards 
the  vagina  uteri.,  and  difcharging  an  ill-con- 
ditioned matter  immoderately,  which  he 
durft  not  venture  to  open,  perplexed  him 
very  much  ; on  which  account  he  defired 
me  to  vifit  her  with  him.  By  introducing 
my  finger  into  the  vagina.,  and  the  probe  into 

this 
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this  finusj  I found  it  terminated  juft  above 
the  carunculce  myrtlformes  : I propofed  draw- 
ing a feton  through  the  re£ium  into  the  va- 
gina^  which  was  agreed  to,  and  the  operation 
eahly  performed,  with  an  inftrumeiit  a little 
more  curved  than  a tonhl-needle,  having  an 
eye  towards  the  point.  It  fucceeded  fb  hap- 
pily, that  the  difcharge  .was  obtained,  at 
this  depending  opening  in  the  vagina^  with 
little  or  no  inconvenience  ;*  and  after  conti- 
nuing the  feton  about  three  weeks,  it  was 
left  out,  and  the  cure  completed  without  any 
farther  trouble.  She  ventured  to  marry  Icon 
after,  and  brought  forth  a healthy  child  m 
lefs  than  a year  ; lince  which  fhe  remains  per- 
' fe<ftly  well.’^ 

The  compofition  of  the  fcrotum,  is  chiefly 
loofe  Ikin,  and  cellular  membrane  without 
fat,  which  may  be  eafily  inflated  with  air  ; 
and  is  a foft  bed  for  the  tender  tefliclcs  to  be 

Tepofed  in. ^Wounds  in  this  part  require 

no  peculiar  management,  and  in  general  heal 
kindly.  A bag  trufs  is  the  proper  bandage, 

affixed 


^ « This  cafe,  with  fomething  more  upon  the  fubjefl,  is 
infcrted  in  Vol.  II. 
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affixed  to  a waiftbaiid,  to  receive  and  fupport 

the  part. In  anafarcous  dropfies,  the  cel’- 

lular  membrane  here  is  fomethnes  excef- 
fivelj  loaded  with  water,  dijftending  the  part 
to  an  enormous  fize  ; under  which  circum- 
ilances,  I have  made  fcarifications  feveral 
•times  with  advantage,  and  without  any  bad 
accidents  enfiiin^. 

O • 

■ The  tejies  are  originally  fituated  in  the  ab- 
domen ^ juft  beneath  the  -kidnies^  and  gradually 
■defcend,  near  the  time  of  birth,  through  the 
fheath  of  the  fpermatic  cord  into  the  fcrctimy 
each  carrying  along  with  it  a pei'-itondeal  coat, 
■making  the  tunicae  vaginales. This  anato- 

mical difcovery  of  doflor  Hunter  explains 
the  nature  of  the  hernia  congenita^  or  that 
fpecies  of  rupture,  where  the  intejiine  and 
tejiicle  are  found  in  contact ; which  before 
eould  not  be  accounted  for,  only  upon  a fup- 
pofition  of  there-  being,  at  the  fame  time,  a 
laceration  of  the  perltonceum.^ 

The 

* This  difcovery  was  made  by  do£lor  Hunter^  in  the 
year  1755,  aflifted  by  the  diligent  inveftigation  of  his 
brother,  Mr.  'John  Hunter^  a very  accurate  and  indefati- 
gable anatomift,  and  an  excellent  furgeon ; and  it  was 

demonftrated 
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The  fpermatic  cord  is  compofed  of  an  ar- 
tery, vein,  nerve,  lymphatics,  vas  deferens^ 
the  cremafter  mufcle,  and  aponeurotic  mem- 
brane, derived  from  the  opening  of  the  muf. 
obitq.  extern.  They  are  connedted  by  cellular 
membrane  ; which  alfo  makes  the  fheath  of 
the  cord,  and  through  that  the  mtejiine  de- 
fcends,  before  the  velTels,  in  a rupture.* 

The  figure  of  the  tejies  is  of  a flattilh  oval ; 
they  are  foft  and  glandular,  and  tubular  with 
great  tortuofity,  and  are  appointed  to  lecrete 
and  elaborate  the  femen  ; they  are  left  very 
Ibofe  and  moveable  in  the  fcrotum,  by  which 
means,  they  are  much  lefs  liable  to  external 
injuries. The  epididymides  are  vafcular  bo- 

dies, attached  to  the  pofterior  parts  of  the 
tejies.,  in  which  the  feminal  du6ls  unite, 
forming  the  vafa  deferentia ; which  convey 
the  femen.,  prepared  by  the  tejies.,  to  its  refer- 
voirs,  the  vejiculce  feminales,  lying  upon  the 
' inferior 

demonftrated  by  the  do£lor,  in  his  lectures,  that  year. — 
See  Mr.  Jolm  Hunter’s  obfervation  on  the  ftate  of  the 
tejies  in  a fcetus,  and  on  the  hcrriia  congenita^  in  doctor 
Hunter’s  Medical  Commentaries. 

* See  an  extraordinary  cafe  of  a circocek  requiring 
caftration,  in  Vol.  II. 
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inferior  part  of  the  bladder,  beyond  the 
"projiate  ^land.  Should  thefe  bodies,  or  their 
dubls,  happen  to  be  injured  in  lithotomy, 
the  patient  may  be  injured  for  the  office  of 
procreation. 

According  to  the  nature,  texture,  and  fen- 
fibility  of  the  tejies,  and  their  appendages, 
the  epididymides,  wounds  in  them  are  to  be 
treated  with  great  care  and  gentlenefs,  ob- 
ferving  general  rules  ; and  fhould  the  fpsr^ 
matic  cord  be  wounded,  no  particular  ma- 
nagement is  required  ; but  in  WOUnds  of 
the  tejiicles,  &c.  the  ferotum  muft  always 
be  fupported  with  a bag-trufs  ; which  fhould 
not  be  omitted  when  only  the  cord  is 

anfiiied. 

• • 

When  the  radical  cure  of  the  hydrops 
tunicce  vaginalis  is  attempted,  from  what  I 
have  obferved  in  patients  of  my  own,  as 
well  as  of  others,  I am  fully  convinced,  that 
the  bed:  method  is,  to  take  out  an  oval 
piece  by  incilion.  And,  in  caflration,  from 
a great  m^y  examples,  and  ftria:  attention, 
I have  not  the  leaft  doubt  upon  my  mind, 
concerning  the  propriety  of  taking  up  only 

the 
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the  fpennaiic  artery,  in  order  to  obviate 
fevere  . iymptoms ; which  I have  feeii  arife, 
beyond  difpute,  in  confequence  of  tying  the 
whole  cord.  Concerning  both  thefe  opera-, 
tions,  I have  faid  fomething  more  in  ano- 
ther place,  founded  upon  incontellible  evi- 
dence.* 

The  teguments  of  the  penis  are  a loofe 
Ikin,  and  cellular  membrane  without  fat, 
like  that  of  the  fcrotum,  which  may  alfo  be 
inflated  ta  a great  degree  by  blowing  air 
into  it  ; and  there  is  a reduplication,  form- 
ing a kind  of  hood  to  the  glans  penis,  called 
the  prepuce.  The  body  of  the  penis  is  made 
up  of  two  corpora  cavernofa,  the  corpus  fpon- 
giofum  urethra;,  and  two  pair  of  mulcles, 
called  the  eredlores  penis  and  acceleratores 
urince.  The  corpora  cccvernofa  arhe  diflin^lly 
from  the  ojfa  pub.  and  ifch.  and  at  their  ori- 
gin, are  called  crura  penis,  and  will  admit  of 
inflation.  The  corpus  fpongiofum  fwells  out 
at  its  beginning,  making  what  is  called  the 
bulb  of  the  urethra,  and  at  its  termination, 
it  makes  the  glans  penis  ; along  this  body  runs 

the 


* See  Vol.  II. 
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the  uret/jra,  which  is  alfo  of  a ipongy  texture, 
vafcular  and  glandular.  The  iniide  of  this 
canal  is  lined  with  a delicate  membrane, 
pierced  in  many  places,  through  its  whole 
extent,  by  the  excretory  du6is  of  glands  called 
lacu7i(se  ; by  which  means  it  is  conftantly  fup- 
plied  and  imbued  with  a vifcid  fluid,  or 
mucus ^ to  defend  it  from  the  acrimony  of  the 
urine ; and  there  are  lymphatics^  running 
from  hence  to  the  veficulce  feminales^  which 
have  lately  been  filled  with  quickfilver  by 
Mr.  Watfon^  an  ingenious  anatomifl:  in 
don.  The  firfl:  pair  of  mufcles  arife  from  the 
tuberofities  of  the  ojfa  ifch,  run  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  crura  penis,  and  are  lofl;  upon  the 
aponeurotic  fheath  of  the  corpora  ccwernofa. 
The  fecond  arife  between  the  crura  penis  and 
foon  join,  making  a tendinous  ring  round  the 
urethra',  from  thence  they  proceed  to  the 
fphindier  ant,  and  are  loft  in  that  mufcle.  On 
the  back  of  the  penis,  between  the  corpora 
caruernofa,  i*uns  the  vena  magna,  fb  called  by 
modern  anatomifts  ; and  into  eaeh  of  thefe 
bodies  enter  an  artery,  vein,  and  nerve,  dif- 
tributing  their  branches. 


When 
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When  we  duly  confider  the  nature,  ftruc*- 
ture,  and  combination  of  the  parts,  compofing 
the  penls^  it  muft  evidently  appear,  that  deep 
wounds  in  it  demand  more  attention  than  or- 
dinary, though  the  general  rules  are  to  be 
obferved  in  the  treatment  of  them.^' 

When  a ftone  is  lodged  in  the  urethra^  and 
it  is  found  neceffary  to  cut  upon  it  in  order  to 
extrad  it,  the  general  method  direded  is,  to 
make  the  wound  laterally  into  that  canal, 
firft  drawing  up  the  Ikin,  &c.  of  the  penisy 
enough  to  be  fllppecl  down  and  coA/ei  over 
the  other  part  of  the  wound,  with  a view  of 
expediting  the  cure,  and  preventing  a fijiula 
in  confequence  of  the  operation  ; but  this 
method  feems  more  likely  to  caufe,  than  ob- 
viate, inconveniences  ; as  the  urine  may  then 
be  diffufed  in  the  cellular  membrane,  occa- 
fioning  inflammation,  &c.  and  bring  on  the 
very  evil,  we  are  dudying  to  avoid : there- 
fore it  appears  more  eligible,  to  endeavouf  to 
make  the  wound  in  the  Ikin  and  cellular  mem- 
brane correfpond  with  that  in  the  urethra  ; 

keeping  the  lips  of  it  together,  with  a ftrip 

ot 

» Vid.  Trailatum  Regneri  De  Graaft  de  Virorum  Organts 
Generationi  infervientihus. 
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of  common  plafter,  having  a flit  in  the  mid- 
dle to  be  ufed  as  the  uniting  bandage,  after 
applying  to  the  wound,  a very  thin,  even 
pledget  of  fome  vulnerary  balfam,  as  directed 
in  incifed  wounds.  • This  method  I have 
praftifed  much  to  my  fatisfadlion. 

I have  divided  the  prepuce  feveral  times  in 
without  any  ill  accidents  fupervening ; 
but  I have  been  informed,  by  two  eminent 
pracflitioners,  who  were  eye-witnefles,  of  mor- 
tifications happening  in  confequence  of  this 
feeming  flight  operation.  In  patients  of  ca- 
chedbic  habits  ; which  difaftrous  events  fhould 
admonifh  us  to  adb  with  precaution. 

Previous  to  operations  in  llirgery,  it  is  cer- 
tainly a matter  of  the  utmofl;  importance,  to 
redtify  what  is  amifs  in  the  patient’s  health 
and  conlbitution,  as  far  as  poflible : an  inat- 
tention to  thefe  things,  I am  perfuaded,  has 
frequently  prevented  fuccefs  attending  opera- 
tions, that  have  been  well  performed ; after 
which,  the  greatefl;  degree  of  circumfpedtion 
is  alfo  demanded,  and  fometimes  found  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary,  to  obtain  the  propofed  end 
and  defign  of  them  ; and  indeed  this  obferv- 
ance  cannot  be  too  earneflly  inculcated. 

VoL.  I.  J?  f 
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OF  WOUNDS  OF  THE  EXTREMITIES. 

HAVING  gone  through  the  treatment 
of  wounds  of  the  three  cavities,  kc.  and,  in 
the  general  hiftory  of  them,  confidered  thofe 
of  the  teguments,  mufdes,  tendons,  arteries. 
Veins,  lymphatics,  nerves,  kc.  little  is  left  to 
be  faid  concerning  wounds  of  the  extremi- 
ties, but  to  recommend  a good  anatomical 
knowledge  of  the  ftrudture,  mechanifm,  and 
' ufe  of  thefe  parts  ; which,  joined  to  the  ge- 
neral rules  laid  down  for  the  management  of 
fuch  accidents,  will  prove  a fufficient  direc- 
tion, what  mealures  to  take,  in  the  various 
kinds  of  them,  however  complicated. 

We  muft  always  remember,  as  has  before 
been  remarked,  that  whenever  a mufclc  or 
tendon  is  divided,  totally  or  partially,  it  is  of 
great  confequence,  to  place  the  limb  in  a fa- 
vourable pofition  to  relax  it,  that  the  undi- 
vided part  may  not  be  put  upon  the  ftretch, 
or  the  ends  drawn  more  ahmder,  which  re- 
quire to  be  kept,  as  near  together  as  poffible, 
when  they  cannot  be  kept  quite  in  conta(St : 

and 
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' and  (hould  the  fut\>re  be  praaifed  in  either  of  , 
thefe  cafes,  it  is  neceflary  to  give  rather  more 
attention  to  this  circiimftance.  Here  I may 
juft  repeat  the  proper  pctfture  to  put  the  limb 
in,  when  the  dchtllis  is  wounded ; 

which  is  effeaed  by  bending  the  knee  and 
extending  the  foot,  tofuch  a degree  as  leaves 
the  part  moft  at  eafe. 

The  moft  formidable  wounds  of  the  limbs, 
are  thole  accompanied  with  fraaures  of  the 
bones;  to  which  par't  of  furgery  I have 
fpoken  fufficiently,  in  a little  work  I printed 
a few  years  ago,  now  reprinted  with  addi- 
tions, and  fee  no  manner  of  reafon  to  alter 
my  fentiments,  the  fame  fuccefs  ftill  attend- 
ing the  fame  method. 

All  kinds  of  wounds  of  the  joints  require 
the  gentleft  and  mildeft  treatment  and  appli- 
cations, with  the  utmoft  care  and  attention 
to  prevent  pain,  inflammation,  and  fever, 
according  to  the  rules  we  have  had  oc- 
cafion  to  mention  repeatedly,  in  the  courfe 
of  this  treatife  : and  probably  the  wrapping 
the  whole  part  up  at  firft,  in  a warm,  emol- 
lient cataplafm,  renewing  it  as  often  as  it 
grows  cold,  might  prove  the  happy  means 

F f 2 of 
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of  obviating  bad  accidents,  in  thefe  threaten- 
ing cafes. 

In  a wound  of  a lower  extremity,  it  is  ad- 
vifible  to  confine  the  patient  to  his  bed  ; and 
when  in  the  joint,  that  injundlion  mull:  be 
peremptorily  infiflied  upon,  keeping  the  limb 
.as  much  at  reft,  as  in  a luxation  or  fra6lure, 
in  order  to  have  the  main  intentions  of  cure 
more  effectually  anfwered  : however,  as  foon 
as  the  part  will  bear  gentle  motion  frequently, 
that  will  be  requilite,  as  a means  of  prevent- 
ing an  immobility  of  the  joint. 

. Wounds  of  the  joints,  made  either  by 
puncture  or  incilion,  are  of  a very  dangerous 
nature,  as  they  are  furrounded  with  tendinous 
and  membranous  parts  ; which  though  not 
very  fenfible  in  a found  ftate,  as  we  have  ob- 
ferved ; yet  when  inflamed,  they  become 
exquifltely  fenfible,  often  attended  with  ve- 
hement pain  and  fever,  and  fometimes  with 
delirious  lymptoms."^  The  danger  is  ftill  in- 
creafed,  when  the  wound  penetrates  the  cap^- 
fular  ligument ; a cafe  which  may  be  dilco- 
vered  by  the  probe,  and  generally  by  a dif- 

charge  of  the  fynovia,  fecreted  by  glands 

in 

* See  doctor  HunUr's  Commentaries,  part  i.  pag*  69. 
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in  the  joint,  fo  facilitate  its  motion  ; but  as 
a difcharge  of  a fimilar  kind  may  deceive  our 
judgment,  proceeding  from  wounds  in  the 
Jacculi  mucoft^  which  lie  under  the  tendons  of 
fome  long  mufcles  that  play  upon  bones  near, 
or  over  joints,  furnifhing  them  with  fuch  a 
lubricating  fluid,  to  prevent  the  ill  efFe<Si:s  of 
fridlion,  we  fhould  .be  acquainted  with  the 
fituation  of  thefe  little  membranous  bags,  that 
we  may  not  immediately  conclude  the  wound 
^ penetrates  the  joint,  from  the  appearance  of 
the  fluid  difcharged,  without  farther  confl- 
deration.  Wounds,  that  enter  the  joints, 
mufl:  be  looked  upon  as  much  more  danger- 
ous than  thofe  in  which  only  thefe  faccidi  or 
hurfoi  are  opened,  and  they  will  generally  af- 
ford a larger  fynovial  difgharge. 

When  an  atrophy  follows  a wound  in  a 
limb,  with  or  without  rigidity  of  the  joint, 
nothing  carries  fo  much  probability  of  giving 
relief  as  pumping  at  Bath  ; but,  as  a fubfti- 
tute,  warm  water  may  be  poured  upon  it  at  ' 
at  home,  in  imitation  of  that  ; uling  good 
friftion  with  a flefh  brufli  to. the  wafted,  and 
.emollient  embrocations  to  the  rigid  parts, 
giving  them  gentle  motions  as  early  as  they 

F f 3 will 
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will  admit  of  being  moved,  without  creating 
nmch  pain,  as  has  been  advifed.  The  water 
for  this  purpofe  may  eafily  be  impregnated 
with  warm  plants,  &c.  giving  it,  in  fome  de- 
gree, the  virtues  of  the  natural  baths.* 

I have  iiiferted  the  following  lift  of  the 
facculi  mucoft  ; it  appearing  of  fome  confe- 
quence,  to  diftinguifti  whether  the  wound 
penetrates  the  joint,  or  only  a facculus  is 
opened  ; which  confideration  I do  not  find 
has  been  paid  any  regard  to,  in  refpeft  to 
wounds  contiguous  to  the  joints,  by  any 
writer  in  flirgery.f 

A List 

* In  refpe£l  to  wounds  of  the  extremities  and  articu- 
lations, we  may  confult  Glandorpius^  Wijanan^  Pare^ 
Forejius^  Dodonaus^  Placentinus,  &c.  and  Hi  Manus’s  differ^ 
tation,  de  Ichore^  among  his  other  works,  is  well  worth 
reading  on  this  occahon. 

^ Our  great  mafter  in  anatomy,  do£lor  Huntet'^  calls 
-thefe  little,  fine  membranous  facculi  mucofi^  and  the 
' celebrated  Albinus,  burfes  mucofa^  in  his  Hifioria  Mufeur 
loYum, It  is  faid  that  Bellini  firft  obferved  them. 
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A List  of  the  SaccuU  mucoft,  with  their  fitua- 
tioa  and  connexion.  They  may  be  made 
very  conlpicuous  by  inflation. 


1 


Deltoides. 


A large  one  fituated  under  this 
mufcle  upon  the  acromion  fcapula. 


2 


Biceps  Brachii. 


A fmall  one,  invefting  the  tuber- 
cle of  the  radius^  both  on  the  fide 
where  the  tendon  is  fixed,  and  alfo 
on  the  other  fide,  where  there  is  no 
tendon  ; it  adheres  ftrongly  to  the 
whole  tubercle,  and  loofely  to  part 
of  the  fupinator  brevis^  under  which 
it  lies,  as  well  as  under  the  tendon 
of  the  biceps. 


3 


Iliacus  internus 
and  Pj'oas. 


A large  thin  and  pliable  one  is 
found  upon  the  ifchium^  beneath  the 
tendons  of  the  iliacus  internus  and 
pfoas^  as  they  pafs  down  to  their  in- 
lertions  in  the  os  femoris ; it  is  at- 
tached to  thefe  tendons,  and  to  the 
anterior  furface  of  the  capfular  li- 
gament ; and  this  facculus  fome- 
times  communicates  with  the  joint, 
as  I have  obferved. 


4 


LatiJJimus  Dorji 
and 

Teres  Major. 


One  is  fituated  between  the  extre- 
mities of  the  tendons  of  thefe  muf- 
cles,  adhering  ftrongly  to  them. 


5 


Gluteus  max. 


A large  thin  one,  firmly  connedf- 
ed  by  a fmall  part  of  it  to  the  back 
of  the  trochanter .y  immediately  under 
the  termination  of  the  gluteus  snedius, 
and  is  loofely  attached  to  the  reft  of 
ft  the  trochanter  and  the  tendon  of  the 
gluteus  maximus. 

F f 4 
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8 


lO 


II 


12 


13 


Gluteus  tnedius. 
Gluteus  minim, 

Gemini. 


Biceps  Cruris. 


Semimemhra- 

nofus. 


Cruralis 

Vap. 


Gracilis,,  Sar- 
tor his,,  Gf  Semi- 
tendinofus. 


Gemellus. 


A fmall  one,  fituated  between  the 
termination  of  its  tendon,  and  that 
of  the  pyriformis,  adhering  to  both. 

A fmall  thin  one,  attached  to  its 
tendon  and  the  trochanter  major. 

A fmall  one  between  them  and  the 
termination  of  the  obturator  internas, 
conncdled  to  both,  and  to  that  part 
of  the  capfula  of  the  joint,  which 
lies  under  the  geminl. 

One  is  fituated  between  the  end 
of  its  tendon  exteriorly,  and  the 
capfular  ligament  of  the  knee  ad- 
hering to  both. 

A fmall  one  lies  between  its  ten- 
don, which  runs  between  the  inner 
condyle  of  the  tibia,  and  the  capfular 
ligament  of  the  joint. 

Behind  the  tendons  of  the  cruralis 
and  vap,  there  is  a thin  but  large 
one,  connected  to  thofe  tendons  be- 
fore they  join;  and  after  their  junc- 
tion, it  is  fixed  to  t\\c  patella  ; it  alfo 
adheres  to  the  capfula  of  the  joint, 
that  expands  itfelf  over  the  bone. 

Under  the  extremities  of  the  ten- 
dons of  thefe  mufcles  is  a large  one, 
adhering  to  them  on  one  fide,  and 
on  the  other  to  the  capfular  ligament 
of  the  knee,  on  the  infide  where 
thefe  tendons  play. 

A large  one  lies  under  its  inner 
head,  firmly  attached  to  its  tendi- 
nous origin,  alfo  to  the  extremity 
of  the  femitendinofus  and  the  capfula 
of  the  knee  near  the  anterior  condyle, 

Sole  us. 
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14 


Soleus, 


The  tendon  of  the  foleus  pafles 
over  the  upper  part  of  the  os  calcis.^ 
between  which  and  the  bone,  lies  a 
large  facculus  •,  and  near  that  is  found 
a glandular  body,  which  furnifties 
a mucous  fluid  for  the  more  ef- 
fedtual  lubrication  of  thefe  parts, 
that  are  in  fuch  conftant  motion 
in  walking. 


^5 


Tibialis  anticus. 


A fmall  one  is  fixed  to  the  tendon 
a little  before  its  termination,  where 
it  plays  on  the  top  of  the  foot. 


16 


Peroneus  longus. 


« 


One  lies  under  the  tendon  of  this 
mufcle,  where  it  plays  over  the  os 
cuneiforme  on  the  outfide  of  the  foot. 


Many  years  ago,  before  I had  any  know- 
ledge of  thefe  facculi^  I was  called  to  a yomig 
man,  who  had  received  a wound,  with  the 
bill  of  a wood-hook,  on  the  infide  of  his 
knee,  juft  above  the  joint,  whence  proceeded 
a fynovial  difcharge,  which  made  me  then 
apprehend  it  penetrated  the  burfal  ligament ; 
but  the  wound  healing  kindly,  by  the  com- 
mon treatment,  without  ill  accidents  ftiper- 
vening,  I have  iince  been  inclined  to  think, 
upon  refle<ftion,  that  the  weapon  only  pene- 
trated one  of  thefe  faccull^  and  not  the  joint,* 

OF 

* Probably  in  thefe  facculi  diforders  may  be  feated  de- 
ferving  future  confideration. 
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OF  GUN-SHOT  WOUNDS. 

SURGEONS  of  the  greateH:  abilities 
and  experience  having  amply  treated  this  fub- 
je^l,  I (hall  be  very  brief  upon  it. 

Gun-(hot  wounds  are  the  mod  compli- 
cated, and  to  be  conhdered  as  the  word  fort 
of  contufed  and  lacerated  wounds.  Should 
the  external  openings  be  dnall,  they  reqi^ire 
immediate  enlargement ; which,  belides  an- 
fwering  other  good  purpofcs,  gives  room  to 
extract  extraneous  bodies,  as  we  have  di- 
recded  in  the  general  treatment  of  v/ounds : 
and  after  the  extradfion  of  a ball  or  other 
folid  body,  we  ought  to  be  particularly  care- 
ful in  our  fearch,  led  any  part  of  the  gar- 
ments, that  may  have  been  carried  in  with 
it,  (hould  be  left  behind,  which  would  in- 
fallibly obdru(d  the  cure,  and  probably  pro- 
duce worfe  (ymptoms,  than  even  the  ball 
itfelf : and,  above  all  things,  we  (hould  en- 
deavour to  obtain  free  and  depending  open- 
ings. The  management  of  thefe  wounds 
differs  in  nothing  material  from  that  which 
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is  proper,  awci  has  been  advifed,  in  other 
contufed  and  lacerated  wounds,  obfeiwing  the 
fame  ■ rules ; only,  as  the  digelHon  of  the 
wound  advances,  and  the  contufed  and  lace- 
rated parts,  that  have  lolft  their  vitality,  by 
the  force  of  the  bail,  feparate,  (which  is 
called  the  fall  of  the  tfchm\  a term  early 
troduced,  upon  a fuppofition  of  that  flough 
being  caufed  by  burning)  there  is  danger  of  an 
b(jemorrhage^  for  obvious  reafoais,  whidh  is  a 
matter  of  fuch  importance  as  demands  par-* 
ticular  attention  ; and  therefore,  when  iuch. 
a wound  happens  in  a limb,  the  leaving  a, 
tourniquet  ligature  loofe  about  it,  with  di- 
re£lions  to  an  attendant  to  ule  it  occafionally, 
till  the  furgeon  can  be  called,  is  a pre- 
caution that  may  prove  the  means  of  laving 

the  patient’s  life. —The  applications  fhouM 

be  of  the  moll:  lenient  kind  at  liifl ; and  no- 
thing, in  all  probability,  would  contribute 
fo  much  to  prevent  bad  confequences,  when 
the  limbs  are  thus  wounded,  as  wrapping 
them  up  as  foon  as  poffible  in  a foft, 
emollient  poultice,  prepared  with  bread  and 
milk,  and  ha'^nng  a good  portion  of  oil  in 
it,  applying  it  moderately  warm,  to  excite 

a plealing 
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a pleafing,  not  a painful  fenfation,  renewing 
it  as  often  as  it  grows  cold  : and,  from  a 
little  experience  I have  had  in  thefe  acci- 
dents, I think,  the  balfam  mentioned  in 
pag-  i39>  is  very  fuitable  to  drefs  the  wounds 

with. Bleeding,  laxatives,  and  an  exa£l: 

regimen,  are  to  be  flridly  obferved.  The 
patient’s  conftitution,  ftate  of  health  before 
the  accident,  his  cuftomary  way  of  living, 
the  climate,  and  feafon  of  the  year,  are  to 
be  confidered  ; and  all  the  non-naturals  duly 
regulated,  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
concerning  the  general  treatment  of  wounds, 
in  the  flrft  part  of  this  treatife.  But  it  too 
frequently  happens  in  gun-fhot  wounds  of 
the  limbs,  and  more  elpecially  when  in  the 
joints,  that  there  is  no  relburce,  but  Ipeedy 
amputation,  to  preferve  the  patient’s  life, 
before  inflammation,  fever,  and  a train  of 
bad  lymptoms  fupervene.  The  method 
then  of  performing  that  dreadful  operation, 
and  the  manner  of  drefling  after  it,  which 
I have  advifed  in  remarks  publiflied  fome 
years  ago,  I cannot  now  help  ftrongly 
recommending  and  inculcating,  from  the 
eonftant  fiiccefs  which  has  attended  it  in 

my 
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my  own  pra^ice,  in  a great  number  of 
inftances  : elpecially  too  as  other  furgeoris, 
who  have  followed  the  fame  method,  upon 
my  recommendation.,  have  given  me  the 
fatisfaflion  of  their  full  approbation  of  it.* 
Though  the  fir  ft  dreflings,  after  amputa- 
tion, fhould  not  be  removed,  till  they  are 
ready  of  themfelves  to  fall  off ; yet,  if  the 
gleet  proves  oftenfive,  fiich  part  of  them, 
as  can  be  eafily  taken  away,  ftiould  by  all 
means  he  removed,  and  clean  proper  dref- 
fings,  fo  far,  applied  to  the  ftump  i in 
order  to  prevent  that  inconvenience,  or  the 
matter,  which  may  have  acquired  a de- 
gree of  acrimony,  from  excoriating  the 
Ikin,  &c. 

Ill 

* See  Vol.  II..  In  many  amputations  which  I 
have  been  concerned  in  within  a few  years  ; I have  ufed 
a pair  of  difleaing  forceps,  to  take  hold  of  the  edges  of 
the  conhdcrable  arteries,  that  could  eafily  be  come  at, 
drawing  them  out  a little  way,  juft  to  give  an  oppor- 
tunity of  pairing  the  needle,  fo  as  to  include  only  a 
fmall  portion  of  cellular  membrane  in  the  ligature  with 
the  vefTel,  in  order  to  prevent  its  flipping  off.— —Sec 
more  to  this  purpofe  in  V ol.  III. 
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In  large  contufed  and  lacerated  wounds, 
whether  made  by  gim-fhot  or  otherwife 
aftei  bleeding  repeated  as  the  urgency  of  the 
fymptoms  require,  and  the  nature  and 
ftrength  of  the  patient’s  conffitution  will 
allow,  with  a due  oblervance  of  the  other 
neceflary  rules  which  have  been  mentioned, 
the  if  nothing  contraindicates  its  ufe, 

may  prove  very  beneficial  ; particularly  when 
there  is  a tendency  to  mortification,  in  a 
patient  whole  Iblids  are  • vuidcr  which 
circumltance,  it  is  mod:  likely  to  prove  effi- 
cacious, for  felf-evident  reafons. Should 

it  be  thought  proper  to  adminifter  a cordial 
remedy,  at  the  fame  time  with  the  hark^ 
perhaps  nothing  can  equal  that  which  has 
camphire  in  its  compofition  ; and  larger  doles 
of  this  very  a6live  drug,  than  are  commonly 
given,  may  fafely  be  ventured  upon,-  on  lome 

occafions. ^The  bark  has  allb  a lingular 

property  in  meliorating  the  fuppu ration,  as 
well  as  in  Hopping  a mortification,  as  expe- 
rience has  evinced,  within  a few  yeaj's  ; and 
it  has  been  prefcribed,  to  anfwer  that  very 
intention,  by  the  moH  eminent  pra^litioiiers : 

indeed. 
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’indeed,  it  may  reafonably  be  conceived  to  ferve 
both  purpofes,  upon  the  fame  fuppofed 

modus  operandL It  is  often  found  of  great 

advantage,  to  join  riia^ar^hin  .-fmali  quanti- 
ties with  the  bark  % ' which  rational  practice 
was  firft  introduced  upon  do6tor  Mead's  au- 
thority, in  order  to  prevent  the  inconveni- 
ences arifing  from  coflivenels  in  the  ufe  of 
it ; a falfe  notion  prevailing  before,  that  if 
it  had  not  that  efFe<fl,  it  would  not  anlwer 

the  propoferl  end.* 

The  method  which  Mr.  lerjciiuL  Ranhy 
has  urged,  with  relped  to  the  management 
■of  gun-lhot  wounds,  in  his  treatife  written 
after  attending  his  late  majefty  in  his  German 
expedition,  being  founded  upon  rational  prin- 
ciples, and  iupported  by  great  experience, 
delerves  to  have  all  due  regard  paid  to  it. — 7- 
IVifeman,  Heijier,  and  Le  Dran,  and  many 
dilfertations  in  the  2d  vol.  of  the  Mem,  de 
r Acad.  Roy.  de  Chirurgie.^  are  well  worth 

reading  on  this  fubjed. Monf.  Defport's 

treatife,  upon  this  kind  of  wounds,  bears  a 

great 

* Mr.  Ruflnvorih^  an  eminent  furgeon  at  Northamp-' 
ton^  I think,  was  the  firft  who  wrote  profefledly  upon  th? 
ufe  of  the  bark  in  mortifications. 
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great  chara£ter  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Surgery  at  Paris,  prefixed  to  the 
3d  vol.  of  the  Memoirs  of  that  relpedtable 
body ; where  it  is  alfo  mentioned,  that 
Monf.  Louis  was  about  writing  upon  the  fame 

fubjedt. There  is  alfo  an  excellent  differ- 

tation  upon  gun-lhot  wounds,  by  Monf.  Le 
Cat,  an  eminent  furgeon  at  Rouen,  in  the  iff 
vol,  of  the  prize  Memoirs  of  this  Ibciety.* 

OF 

» 

* Amhrn'ip  £ »vas  z great  reformer  of  furgery ; he 
Hrefled  gun-ftiot  wounds  more  gently  than  any  of  his 
predecefibrs,  whofe  applications  were  too  fevere  and 
painful,  having  erroneous  notions  of  the  nature  of  fuch 

wounds,  from  their  appearances. Monf.  Martiniere 

and  Vacher,  in  their  Memoir  es  fur  les  playes  d’armes  a feu, 
animadvert  upon  Bilguer's  Dijfertatia  medico-chirurgica, 
de  inutUltate  amputationis  membrorum,  Mem,  de  PAcud, 
Roy.  de  Chirurgie,  tom.  4. 
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OF  BURNS. 

BURN  S are  of  various  kinds,  proceeding 
from  fire  itfelf,  or'  from  other  matter,  fluid 
or  foUd,  that  is  heated,  melted,  or  fufed  by 
fire,  producing  the  fame  efFedt. 

When  the  burn,  or'fcald  (fo  termed  if  the 
effedt  proceeds  from  any  hot  liquor)  is  fuper- 
ficial,  only  raifing  the  cuticle  ill  vefications, 
the  ficqucuL  ulc  of  ol.  hni^  or  ol.  olivar.  ap- 
plied warm  with  a feather,  and  a plafter  of 
the  cerate  mentioned  in  p.  202,  or  fome  fuch 
mild  application  over  it^  will  generally  be 
found  fuHicient  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  ; but 
when  it  penetrates  deep,  deftroying  the  vita- 
lity of  the  vafcular  compages,  and  inducing 
an  efchar^  then  digeftives  are  advifable,  to  af- 
fift  nature  in  the  feparation  of  it  ; after  which  j 
the  wound  requires  great  care  in  the  heal- 
ing, by  the  common  rules,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent deformity  of  the  cicatrix^  to  which  it  is 
much  more  liable  than  other  wounds.  Should 
the  fingers  be  burnt,  plafters  mufi:  be  applied 
in  filch  a manner  as  may  hinder  their  coali- 
Vof.  I.  G g tion. 
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tioii,  which  inconvenience  will  follow,  if 
they  are  fuffered  to  be  in  contact  ; fome  fuch 
inftances  I have  feen,  through  this  inadver- 
tence, which  proved  difficult  to  remedy.  In 
fome  cafes,  the  hand-machine,  defcribed 
in  the  fecond  volume  of  this  work,  may 
provq^of  conliderable  ufe,  to  give  an  oppor- 
tunity of  preferving  the  flexion  and  extenfion 
of  thefe  parts  ; for  want  of  which  machine, 
a piece  of  ftiff  paper  may  be  formed,  and 
adapted  to  the  fame  purpofe,  with  proper 
padding  and  bandage  ; auention  ftiould 

not  be  looked  upon  as  trivial,  confidering  the 
extenfive  ufefulnels  of  the  fingers. 

In  cafe  much  pain  and  inflammation  fliould 
attend  thefe  accidents,  venefeftion,  gentle 
purging,  &c.  with  foft  emollient  cataplafms, 
of  bread,  milk,  and  oil,  and  fuch  applications, 
as  directed  in  other  wounds,  mufl:  be  ufed ; 
and  Ihould  the  pain  become  very  fevere,  opi- 
ates mufl:  be  given  to  affuage  it.^ 

the 

I 

* See  an  extraordinary  cafe,  inVol.  II.  of  a burn  by 
a fiery  meteor. 
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THE  , 

METHOD  OF  OPENING  A DEAD  BODY, 

SURGEONS  are  often  called  on  this 
occafion,  in  order  to  inveftigate  the  cauie 
and  feat  of  difeafes  and  death,  either  by  the  ' 
relations  of  the  deceafed,  or  the  magiftrates 
of  juflice,  to  whom  report  is  to  be  made  ; 
therefore  at  the  time, of  perfox-ming  this  ope- 
ration, minutes  fhould  be  taken  of  what  is 
obferved.  Dexterity  and  neatnefs,  in  the 
performance  of  it,  are  of  confequence  to  the 
fiirgeon ; as  the  eyes  of  Ipeflators  are  upon 
him,  making  their  remarks. 

The  inftruments,  and  all  things  neceffary, 
iliould  be  difpofed  in  order,  as  for  any  other 
operation ; as  knives,  a razor,  a great  and 
imall  faw,  feiffars  flrait  and  curved,  eleva- 
tors, needles  threaded,  fponges,  tow,  law- 
duft  or  bran,  bafbns  with  water,  towels,  and 
receivers  for  the  vifecra^  when  they  are  to  be 
taken  out  of  their  cavities  ; and  fhould  the 

G g 3 body 
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body  have  undergone  any  degree  of  putre- 
fadion  making  it  ofFenfive,  it  will  be  right 
to  have  a mixture  of  lavender-water  and 
vinegar,  or  fome  fuch  thing,  to  fprinkle  it 
with,  &c. 

The  body  is  to  be  laid  upon  a fuitable 
table,  advantageoufly  placed  for  the  light, 
having  a cloth  thrown  over  the  parts  which 
decency  demands  Ihould  be  concealed,  elpe- 
cially  in  females. 

When  it  is  intended  only  to  inlpedl  the 
abdomen  and  ite  contcuLb,  a longitudinal  in- 
cilion  from  the  xiphoid  cartilage  to  the  os 
puhis^  interfered  by  a tranfverfe  one  at  the 
navel,  will  give  a fair  opportunity  of  anfwer- 
ing  thefe  purpofes,  when  the  angles  are  re- 
verted. 

Should  it  be  required  to  examine  all  the 
three  cavities,  and  the  parts  contained  in 
them,  we  are  to  begin  by  opening  the  head, 
making  an  excifion  quite  acrofs  to  the  bone, 
from  ear  to  ear  ; which  fe£lion  is  preferable 
to  the  crucial^  commonly  made  on  this  occa- 
fion : then  the  fcalp  may  be  eafily  difTe£ted 

from  the  Ikull,  and  turned  down  over  the 

face. 
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face,  and  towards  the  neck,  giving  room  for 
the  faw.  The  head  muft  be  held  very  ftea- 
dily  by  an  affiftant,  during  the  fawing,  which 
Ihould  be  begun  on  the  middle  of  the 
frontal^  proceeding  to  each  temporal  bone, 
and  fo  to  finifh  the  circle  upon  the  middle 
of  the  occipital  bone,  which  may  generally 
be  done  conveniently  enough,  by  railing  the 
head  and  inclining  it  forward,  after  hav- 
ing proceeded  as  far  as  this  bone  ; or  the 
, body  may  then  be  turned  prone,  Ihould 
that  poiture  be  found  naore  convenient,  to 
complete  the  circle.  The  cap  of  Ikull  is 
then  to  be  raifed  with  the  elevator,  occa- 
fionally  cutting  the  dura  matral  adhefions  : 
after  this  the  encephalon  is  to  be  removed, 
carefully  feparating  the  other  attachments  of 
the  dura  mater. 

In  order  to  bring  the  thorax  and  abdomen^ 
with  the  parts  contained  in  thefe  cavities, 
under  one  view,  an  incilion  is  to  be  made 
on  each  fide  the  Jiernum.  in  the  courfe  of  the 
cartilages  of  the  ribs,  which  are  annexed  to 
it  ; dififefting  from  thence  the  mulcles  with 
the  teguments,  the  Ipace  of  two  or  three 
inches  toward  the fpine  ; then  cutting  through 

G g 3 the 
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the  cartilages^  which  will  be  Iben,  and  eafily 
divided  with  a knife  a little  curved  near  the 
point : then  the  incifions  are  to  be  continued 
from  the  Jiernum^  through  the  abdominal  ca- 
vity, in  an  oblique  diredlion,  to  each  ileon  or 
inguen ; after  which  the  clavicles  are  to  be 
feparated  from  the  Jiernum^  or  this  bone  di' 
vided  at  its  fuperior  cartilaginous  junclion, 
with  a flrong  knife,  diffefling  it  from  the 
medtajiinum^  and  turning  it  downwards  with 
the  mufcles,  &c.  of  the  abdomen.  This  is  the 


mofl  eligible  manner  of  opcniirg 
cavities,  and  gives  an  opportunity  of 
fewing  them  up,  with  a better  appear- 
ance for  any  perfon’s  view  afterwards. 

That  kind  of  lliitch,  called  by  femp- 
flreffes  fine-drawing,  or  a flat  feam,  as 
here  reprefented,  though  not  mention- 
ed by  chirurgical  writers,  has  a very 
pretty  and  neat  effedt  upon  thefe  occa-. 
flons. 

If  it  is  propofed  to  take  out  the  thoracic 
and  abdominal  vlfcera  together,  for  farther 
examination,  the  diaphragm  is  flrfl:  to  be  cut 
down  to  the  fplne  on  both  Tides  ; then,  to 

avoid  being  incommoded  with  blood,  &c, 

two 


I 

I 
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two  very  ftrong  ligatures  are  to  be  paffed 
round  the  ajophagus  and  large  blood- veflels, 
in  which  the  trachea  may  be  included  ; tying 
them  ftrait,  and  then  dividing  thefe  parts 
between  the  ligatures  : the  fame  meafiires 
are  to  be  taken  in  refpeft  to  the  inferior  vef- 
fels,  upon  the  lumbar  region,  a little  above 
the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta,  including  the 
vena  cava  ; and  alfo  upon  the  return.  After 
having  obferved  thefe  precautions,  the  vifcera, 
with  the  diaphragm,  are  to  be  removed,  by  a 
wary  diffeCtion,  all  the  way  clofe  to  the 
Jpine ; and  gently  drawing  them,  at  the  fame 
time,  will  greatly  facilitate  the  feparation. 

When  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  vifcera 
are  to  be  taken  out  feparately,  in  the  firft 
cafe  ligatures  mud:  be  made  as  have  been  de- 
fcribed  upon  the  veflels,  &c.  jud  above  the 
diaphragm,  and  in  the  other  jud  below  it,  and 
upon  the  return. 

Should  we  be  called  upon  to  perform  this 
office,  when  the  body  is  become  very  putrid, 
it  will  be  abfolutely  neceflary  to  have  fuch 
parts  of  it  well  wafhed  with  warm  vinegar 
and  brandy,  and  then  fprinkled  with  laven- 
der-water, or  fome  fuch  odoriferous,  anti- 

G g 4 putrefcenj. 
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putrefcent  liquor  before  the  examination,  in 
order  to  correct  the  flench,  and  defend  us 
againfl  the  noxious  quality  of  the  effluvia ; 
the  negledl  of  which  precaution  may  be  at- 
tended with  very  direful  effedls,  of  which 

■N 

we  have  inftances.  I have  lately  been  con- 
cerned on  two  occafions,  where  it  appeared 
abfolutely  neceffary  to  ufe  fuch  means  as 
might  prevent  the  like  confequences. 


OF 


I 
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OF  EMBALMING  DEAD  BODIES. 

IN  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  the  prac- 
tice of  embalming  dead  bodies  was . very 
common,  particularly  among  the  'Egyptians^ 
as  we  have  obferved  in  the  introduction ; but 
it  has  long  been  difufed  in  almoft  all  coun- 
tries, except  for  great  perfonages. 

What  I have  principally  to  fay  on  this 
head,  which  I thought  might  prove  ac- 
ceptable, was  communicated  to  me  Ibme 
years  ago,  by  a perfon  of  great  character,  and 
well  acquainted  with  the  modern  practice  of 
embalming  in  this  kingdom. 

After  evifeeration,  as  has  been  directed  in 
. opening  a dead  body,  and  continuing  the  in- 
cifion  farther  upwards,  even  into  the  mouth, 
and,  if  practicable,  without  cutting  the  fkin 
of  the  neck,  all  the  cavities  are  to  be  well 
cleanfed,  and  the  humidity  fucked  up  with 
fponges,  then  wafhed  with  tin&.  myrrhee^  and 
filled  with  z.fpecics^  compounded  of  fragrant 
herbs,  aromatic  drugs,  and  gums  reduced  to 
powder,  not  very  fine,  firft  reftoring  the 

heart 
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heart  to  its  former  rcfidcnce,  after  having 
opened  its  ventricles,  cleanfed  and  wafhed 
them  with  the  tindlure,  fkuffed  them  with 
fpo’cies,  and  fev/ed  them  up  ; and  then 
the  cavities  are  to  be  ftitched  very  clofe  with 

the  glover’s  or  fpiral  future. Large  and 

deep  incifions  are  alfo  to  be  made  iiv  all  the 
moft  flefhy  parts,  cleaning  and  wafhing  them 
with  the  tindlure  in  the  fame  manner,  fill- 
ing them  with  the  antifeptic  fpecies,  and 

ftitchiiig  them  up. Then  the  head,  trunk, 

and  limbsj  are  to  perfectly  well  covered 
with  cerecloth  ; putting  a piece  under  the 
chin,  to  be  fecured  by  fewing  on  the  top  of 
the  head,  after  having  well  adjufted  the  cap 
of  the  fkull,  fewed  the  fcalp  together,  and 
cleaned  the-  mouth,  as  has  been  directed  for 
tlie  other  parts,  and  putting  in  fome  of  the 

Jpecies. The  cerecloth  is  to  be  prepared 

with'  a compofition  made  of  wax,  rofin, 

ftorax,  and-  painter’s  drying  oil,  S.  A. 

After  the  application  of  the  cerecloth,  with 
great  care  and  exadtnefs,  cut  into  fuitable 
pieces,  according  to  the  refpedfive  parts,  and 
clofing  them  well  every  where ; the  face, 
lieing  clofe  fhaved,  is  to  be  covered  with 

fomc 
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iomc  of  the  above  compohtlon  melted,  and 
laid  on  with  a brulh  of  a proper  degree  of 
heat,  and  of  a moderate  thicknefs  ; which 
may  have  a faint  flefh-colour  given  it  with 
Vermillion,  and  when  it  is  grown  cold  and 
fliff  upon  this  part,  it  may  be  lightly  ftruck 
over  with  hard  varnilh  ; or  this  varniih,  ap'- 
plied  thick,  may  here  lerve  the  purpole 

alone.: A cap  is  to  be  well  adapted  to  the 

head,  falling  down  upon  the  neck,  and  to  be 
fewed  under  the  chin,  making  a few  circular 
turns  about  tkc  neck  with  a roller  of  a fit 

breadth. All  the  reft  of  the  corpfe  is>to 

be  inclofed  in  a fheet,  to  be  artfully  cut,  and 
fewed  on  very  clofe  and  fmooth,  with  the 
fineft  tape,  and  fuch  a feam  as  is  deferibed 
in  page  454  ; over  which  an  appropriate 
drefs  is  to  be  put,  as  the  relations  or  friends 
think  fit  to  direft  and  appoint,  and  then  laid 
into  the  coffin,  which  fhould  be  in  readinefs  : 
but  when  it  is  fome  great  perfonage,  who  is 
to  lie  in  ftate  for  public  view,  before  the  fu- 
neral rites  are  folemnized,  the  dreft  muft  be 
appropriated  to  his  dignity  and  charafter.— 
The  brain  and  other  vifeera  are  to  be  put, 
with  fome  of  the  ffecies^  into  a leaden  box, 

—Some’ 
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Sometimes  the  heart,  prepared  as  has 

been  dire(5led,  to  preferve  it  from  putrefac- 
tion, is  depofited  in  an  urn  by  itlelf.* 

♦ Sec  Pare^  and  Dionis  at  the  conclufion  of  his  chi- 

rurgical  operations,  upon  embalming. Mr.  GreenhlUy 

a very  learned  furgeon,  publifhed  in  quarto,  in  the  year 
1705,  the  Art  of  Embalming,  and  the  feveral  ways  of 
preferving  dead  bodies,  in  moft  nations  of  the  world, 

'with  their  funeral  rites  and  ceremonies. Read  the  de- 

feription^^K  Cabinet  du  Rot  furies  Monties^  par  Monf  Buffon^ 

tom.  3. In  Sprat’s  Hiftory  of  our  Royal  Society, 

there  is  a remarkable  account  of  the  manner  of  embalm- 
ing in  the  ifland  oi  Peneriffk.  ^-omumnicated  by  a phyfi- 
ci»n,  who  pra6lifed  there  tw'enty  years. 
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